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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, February 8, 1906. 


Remarkable Tire Turning. 


For some time the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany has been giving particular attention to improve- 
ments in shop practice at its West Albany shops, and 
many remarkable records have been made at these shops 
during the last year or two. One of the most revolution- 
ary improvements has been made in tire turning, espe- 
cially in turning driving wheel tires. The time taken to 
turn a pair of drivers in the average locomotive shop is 
from four to seven hours, or a trifle less than two pairs 
a day, but in many shops a pair a day is all that is 
expected from one lathe. At the West Albany shops on 


indicated in Fig. 2, allows the full power of the machine 
to be utilized at the tools. Further, the machine is provided 
with a full complement of the best grade of air hardening 
steel tools, including forming tools for the flanges, 
&c., and about a dozen right and a dozen left hand rough- 
ing tools, so that if a tool gives out it can be at once re- 
placed by a new tool. The tools are 3 x 1% inches in 
cross section, which is important, as any smaller section 
will break frequently. And, finally, the machine has 
good crane service, so that wheels may be quickly put in 
and taken out of the lathe. 

The procedure followed in turning is interesting. 
In putting the wheels into the lathe the left hand crank 


Fig. 1.—The Niles 90-Inch Driving Wheel Lathe on Which the Tests Were Made at the West Albany Shops of the New York 
Central Railroad Company. 


December 19 ten pairs of average tires were turned in 
nine hours and six minutes, or an average of 54.6 minutes 
to a pair. Eight of the tires were 64 inches in diameter 
and two were 79 inches. A complete tabulated account 
of the tests will be found on the following page. As may 
be seen from this table the depths of cut were from 5-16 
to 9-16 inch, which indicates that a good deal of metal 
was taken off from each tire. The total weight of metal 
removed was 2180 pounds. The motor developed as much 
as 50 to 60 horse-power. 

At first thought one may be inclined to doubt the truth 
of this record, but if the conditions at the West Albany 
shops are carefully studied they will show that this record, 
wonderful as it is, can be duplicated in any shop if suffi- 
cient attention be given to facilities for tire turning. In 
the first place, the new Niles driving wheel chucking 
lathe,* shown in Fig. 1, on which this run was made, is 
a very different machine from the driving wheel lathe 
built three or four years ago. It is about twice the 
weight of the old machine, has four to five times the 
power, and the means employed for holding the tires, 





* Described in The Iron Age, August 24, 1905. 


pin is put in the pocket in the face plate. The movable 
head is run up by a small motor until the grip pieces 
are close to the tire. The head is clamped and the 
wedges are driven up with a light hammer. The clamp 
bolts are then put on and the nuts screwed up tight with 
a 3-foot wrench. After starting the cut, if there is any 
paint or dirt on the tire, the wedges are driven up a 
little further, a 6-pound hammer being used. The fol- 
lowing instructions are followed in turning: 

According to the usual method, select the smallest 
wheel in the set and cut in to the lowest spot. Mark the 
position of the slide rest, withdraw the tool, move the 
rest to the outside of the tire and run the tool in to the 
mark on the slide rest. 

Start the cut and caliper, making the other wheel the 
same size. Using a 5-16 to 7-16 inch feed, run across the 
tread with whatever speed the tool steel and the hardness 
of the tire will allow, usually between 10 and 15 feet 
per minute. The tread will be roughed out in about 11 
revolutions. Withdraw the tool to the hight of the flange, 
1% inches. (With a four-pitch cross feed screw this 
would mean 4% turns of the cross feed handle). Feed 
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across the top of the flange (about three revolutions). 
With the same tool rough down the back of the flange 
(one revolution) and rough down the front of the flange 
(one revolution). All this is done at one setting of the 
tool. 

Next apply the scraping tool to the tread of the 
wheel, smoothing it up in two revolutions, but this oper- 
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The wheels are now finished and the tool rest is in the 
right position for the next pair. 

The right size for the succeeding wheels of the set is 
easily obtained by measuring from the inner edge of the 
tire to the point of the tool. The clamp bolts which 
hold the tires against the drivers may be loosened during 
the last revolution of the lathe. The binder bolts of the 


Ta wa 


Fig. 2.—A Nearer View of the Lathe from the Rear, Showing the Wheel Chucking Devices. 











Jest of Niles 90-Inch Driving Wheel Chucking Lathe at West Albany Shops of New York Central 4 Hudson River Railroad. 


Diameter Feed Distance 
of wheel Cutting speed. per rev- Depth of 
rm centers. Feet olution. ofcut. travel, 
Kind of tool. Inches. per minute. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Midyale ....... 57 12.75 18 /99 */16 38 / s 
Midvale ....... 57 12.75 15 /s9 */16 3/s, 
BG > perce am 12.75 18 / 50 5/16 5 
PE ‘sche esres 57 12.75 18 / 90 fue 5*/ se 
+. > he enes 57 12.33 15 /s0 */16 5% 
EL de Bin 00S 6 57 12.23 18/99 fo 2 
SEE vos rk ries A7 12.33 : ¢ 16 3% 
Se ere 57 12.5 15 /59 e 5% 
Rex-A . 57 12.5 2 18 5% 
Rex-A 57 11.67 18 / 90 4 5% 
PGE tebe kn 57 11.67 1h 5% 
Rex-A 57 12.25 18 T/ie 3% 
Rex-A 7 12.25 18 / 9 16 5% 
Res-A ...... 57 12.25 15/50 fe 2 
Rex-A 4 10.67 15 /» % Fi% 
Rex-A 7 10.67 : ly 5% 
Rex-A 57 11.75 18 / 59 T/ie 2 
MA istees 57 11.75 : “/16 5% 
AD, 9% 00's « 57 85 . % 1 
tex-A 57 8.5 + / 16 2% 
Rex-A 7 11 15 / 50 14 5% 
Rex-A 57 11 15/50 ve 5% 
Rex-A 72 14 ’ & 5% 
Rex-A 72 14 : % 5% 
Mushet . 72 14 3 18 5% 
Mushet 72 14 t Le 5% 
Totals 


OO 
ss EE 


ation can frequently be done in one revolution, if the 
correct diameter is reached on the roughing cut. The 
tool rest is now in correct position for finishing the 
flange, which is done by means of a forming tool. About 
two revolutions are required for each side of the flange. 
Finally, apply the chamfering and beveling tool to the 
outside of the tread, finishing it in about two revolutions. 





-———— Time in minutes.—— 
Taking 
Putting wheels 
Condition of tool. wheels in. Cutting. out, Total. 
Point burnt off...... 
Point burnt off...... | . = 9 - 
CE kta f 6 45 ag 58 
Eh AK git 0ak am Oa | 
ED asia Gal a ae 5 pits 
Point burnt off. 7 46 2 55 
Pt idk e we <kas oa0 
ae ae ee ain ‘ ~ 
ede aka ag 8 44 : o4 
PE cee ereee nese ee - 9 . 
TE ae iihetenk aS hada ei f , 43 = 52 
° Point broken off..... 
Ra Re } 6 42 2 0 
sen OR wake | 
Doin 6 Sates Wb OO K ‘ 
eee 6 50 . 08 
Point broken off..... 
SE ints oy >. ihe 40 eo oe . me ‘ . 
Point broken off..... [ 6 52 . 60 
Se Cs wan eae .4a8 
Good ... ” > > <2 
re ea i 47 2 56 
Good inane a AR 9 » 
ME Acad Kae aA wee 8 46 = 6 
SE 6s sé seu aw kee tT x 
a f 7 43 2 2 
... 458 546 








movable head are then loosened and the head is run back 
by the motor, the wheels being supported by the crane. 
The keys or wedges should next be drawn back so as to 
be ready to be driven in for the next pair. 

In Fig. 3 the roughing and finishing cuts on a wheel 
rim are shown, with the number of revolutions for each 
part in the operation as outlined above. Fig. 4 is taken 
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from a photograph of a part of a wheel after the rough- 
ing cut has been made across the tread and Fig. 5 shows 
a fair sample of the turnings. 

On some accounts an individual jib crane for the ma- 
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Fig. 3.—Diagram Showing the Number of Revolutions Required 


for Roughing and Finishing. 


chine is desirable, as it is always ready for service and 
in turning wheels at the rate which is possible with this 
machine, the services of a crane are required at least 
every hour. 

A fair average time for putting the wheels in the 





Fig. 4.—A Tire After the Roughing Cut Across the Tread 


lathe and chucking them ready for cutting, with an 
operator, one helper and one crane man, is 12 minutes, 
but this has been done frequently in half that time. 
It takes about three minutes to remove the wheels from 
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the lathe. With this lathe, properly equipped, the actual 
turning time should not exceed 45 to 60 minutes, depend- 
ing on the speed the tool will stand. 


~~ +e 


The Lawson Cheap Copper Scare. 


Thomas W. Lawson’s mysterious information, which 
he has frequently asserted will demoralize the copper 
inarket, was made public February 3 in an article pub- 
lished by the Boston Herald, in which it is stated that a 
discovery has been made by Dr. Alexander Shiels, a 
Glasgow physician and chemist, by which, it is asserted, 
commercial copper can be manufactured at a cost of 2 
cents a pound. Dr. Shiels is said to have discovered a 
method of disassociating iron ore into certain constituent 
parts, and, by placing these in conjunction with certain 
other elements, producing copper. 

It is said that Mr. Lawson was attracted to the al- 
leged discovery by an anonymous article printed in a 
London financial newspaper to the effect that a company, 
known as “ Kosmoid, Ltd.,” had erected a big plant at 
Dumbarton, Scotland, for the making of copper by this 
process. It was stated that among the stockholders were 





rig. 5.—-A Sample of the Chips Compared to a 5-Inch Scale. 


Lord Kelvin, Lord Overton, Lord Inverclyde and Denny 
Brothers. All of these, however, have, according to the 
Boston Herald, denied connection with or knowledge of 
such a company. Lord Kelvin declared that he had no 
knowledge or belief in the supposed result of the new 
process. Dr. Shiels declared that the story was a clever 
concoction of misstatements founded on one or two facts 
to cause a slump in the stock market. Professor Ram- 
say, in denying a report that he had passed upon the 
process, declared he never heard of it. 


— <_< o———_—_ 


It is now possible to go by trolley all the way from 
Rochester to Syracuse, with the exception of a stretch 
of 15 miles, from Seneca Falls to Auburn. The lines are 
under the control of three separate companies, which it 
is proposed to consolidate, with the idea of ultimately 
making a complete parallel to the lines of the New York 
Central’s Auburn road. The Rochester & Eastern has 
14 miles of main line, the Geneva, Waterloo, Seneca Falls 
& Cayuga Lake Park system has 17% miles and the 
Auburn & Syracuse system some 37% miles. When the 
single gap is filled in the companies will have control 
over about 115 miles of line. The length of the Auburn 
road is 108 miles. The lines out of Rochester and 
Auburn are very heavily patronized, without, apparently, 
making much of an inroad into the local business of the 
steam road, except for very short runs. With a complete 
system in operation, much business might be expected to 
aecrue to the lines, including a heavier freight and ex- 
press service than that now enjoyed. 
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Nickel Steel and Its Application to 
Boiler Construction, 


BY G. B. WATERHOUSE, NEW YORK. 


It is hoped in this short article to survey rapidly the 
properties of nickel steels that make them specially adapt- 
able as a material for boiler construction. It is impossi- 
ble in such brief space to do more than mention the very 
peculiar properties possessed by some of the nickel and 
iron alloys, such as the loss of magnetism, although both 
the component metals are magnetic, and the almost com- 
plete loss of expansion with increasing temperatures. The 
subject will be considered under the following heads : 

Definition of Nickel Steel. 

Boiler Plate. 

Flange Steel. 

Tubes. 

Rivet Steel. 

Welding Properties. 

Gain in Strength or Saving in Weight. 

Noncorrosion. 

Finally, a Brief Conclusion and Bibliography. 


Definition ef Nickel! Steel. 


Nickel steel] may be defined as ordinary steel with its 
properties modified by the presence of nickel. The propor- 
tion of the added element, nickel, is usually from 3 to 3.5 
per cent., but in special steels it may rise to as high as 30 
per cent. These last mentioned cases are really alloys of 
iron and nickel, not proper steels, because the carbon is 
usually very low. 

Beller Plate. 


Steels for this use,are most conveniently produced in 
the open hearth furnace, the process allowing both care in 
production and the manufacture ef the large quantities 
so often needed. As a consequence the composition is sim- 
ilar to that of usual open hearth material or possibly a 
little better, because greater care is used with the addi- 
tion of the nickel. The special high percentage alloys 
are often made by the crucible process. The properties 
of ordinary boiler plate are well known, and as nickel 
steel has been used in this way for some time it is pos- 
sible to draw a comparison between them. An average of 
the tests of very many steels ef closely related composi- 
tion and treatment gives the following figures: 


Analysis. 
Man- Phos- 
Carbon. Silicom. ganese. Sulphur. phorus. Nickel. 
Per cent....0.25 0.02 @.58 0.02 0.03 ose 
Per cent... .0.24 0.023 0.66 0.021 0.02 3.43 
Mechanical Tests, 

Elastic. Ultimate Elongation Reduction 
limit. stress. in 8 inches. of area. 
Pounds. Pounds. Per cent, Per cent. 
36,064 64,260 26.6 58.2 
57,344 87,561 23.2 54.4 


From these it may be seen how greatly the tenacity of 
the steels is raised by the addition of the nickel, while 
the ductility, as shown by the elongation and reduction of 
area, is not greatly lowered. An eminent Scotch steel 
maker, William Beardmore, said in 1896 when speaking 
before the Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scot- 
land: “In nickel steel of 0.26 per cent. carbon we have a 
metal whose elastic limit is equal to the ultimate strength 
of ordinary carbon steel. It has all the properties of high 
earbon steel without the dangerous brittleness of the 
latter.” 

It is significant to notice the increased ratio of elastic 
limit to ultimate strength possessed by the nickel steel, 
which allows a much safer working margin. This is par- 
ticularly important in consideration of the fact that is 
being emphasized more and more by the foremost experi- 
mental workers in iron and steel—namely, that a steel 
may be apparently all right but under rapidly alternating 
stresses, such as a boiler plate is subjected to, may com- 
pletely fail. At first considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in rolling plates of nickel steel, due to the forma- 
tion of a tenacious black scale, especially on the under 
surface, that got worked into the plates, producing ridges. 
This objectionable feature was only incidental to the in- 
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troduction of the new material, and with care it was soon 
found out how to roll the plates properly. 

The loss of strength due to the effect of punching is 
less with nickel steel plates than ordinary ones. After 
careful investigation Mr. Beardmore says that ordinary 
mild steel loses 33 per cent. of the original strength, but 
that the loss in the case of nickel steel varies from only 
15.5 to 20 per cent. This is rather a high figure for car- 
bon steels, a good average being 25 per cent., but still 
nickel brings about a great advantage. It is also said that 
punching leaves a clean hole, with no slivers or wire 
edges, and according to Commander J. G. Eaton, nickel 
steel plates shear more neatly than those of carbon steel. 

Flange Stee}, 

Many tests have been made with flange steel in a 
similar way to those with boiler plate. An average of the 
results obtained at the Cleveland rolling mill on specimens 
cut from plates gave the following figures: 


Analysis, 
Carbon. Manganese. Sulphur. Phosphorus. Nickel, 
Per cent.. .0.10 0.27 0.04 0.048 ces 
Per cent...0.08 0.36 0.04 0.045 2.7 
Mechanical Tests. 

BDlastic Ultimate Elongation Reduction 
limit. stress. in 8 inches. of area. 
Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. Per cent. 
35,240 54,450 27.4 54.0 
47,080 65,760 24.7 52.0 


The addition of the 2.7 per cent. of nickel to this grade 
of steel has increased the ultimate strength 20 per cent., 
while the ductility is only slightly lowered. Here again 
it should be noticed that the ratio of the elastic limit to 
the ultimate strength has been raised by the addition of 
nickel. Experiments have been made in flanging nickel 


steel plates of every thickness suitable for boilers that 


prove it to be worked without difficulty. It can be readily 
forged and pressed into dies without cracking, and the 
large elongation enables it to be worked with great ad- 
vantage. 

Tubes, 


The tubes are the part of the boiler that give the most 
trouble. Lieutenant Parks of the United States Navy 
said in the discussion on a recent paper that they had 
tried everything in the navy—charcoal iron, hot drawn 
steel tubes, cold drawn steel tubes, Bessemer steel tubes 
and open hearth: steel tubes—without. finding a material 
that was satisfactory. The use of an iron nickel alloy 
with 30 per cent. nickel, provides a material that gives 
great satisfaction. The French, who have been pioneers 
in the nickel steel industry, first made high percentage 
nickel tubes in 1898. They have been adopted in the 
French Navy, although the complete tests are not given. 

Tubes containing about 25 per cent. nickel have been 
thoroughly tested by Mr. Yarrow, the well-known Eng- 
lish ship builder and boiler maker, and his conclusion is 
that “a boiler would require to be retubed two and one- 
third times as often with mild steel tubes as it would 
with nickel steel tubes.” He subjected the tubes in his 
tests to the action of acids, of fire and of superheated 
steam. The English Navy has treated similar tubes under 
boiler conditions, and the results are said to be in support 
of Mr. Yarrow’s conclusion. 

In 1903 the Shelby Tube Company exhibited samples 
of these tubes at the Saratoga railroad convention. They 
were made from 30 per cent. nickel steel manufactured 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company, and the difficulties had 
been so far overcome that they were made in nearly the 
same number of operations as the ordinary seamless tub- 
ing. They fulfill the specifications of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering of the Navy Department for carbon 
steel seamless cold drawn marine boiler tubes. The spe 
cial features of these tubes are their noncorrosiveness, 
their increased tensile strength and their greater life com- 
pared with ordinary steels. 


Rivet Steel. 


Nickel steel would seem to have a good opening as 
material for rivets. Some very interesting and important 
experiments have been made by Maunsel White, whose 
name is so intimately connected with the introduction 
of the high speed tool steels. The results showed that 


nickel steel rivets could be safely worked within perfectly 
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reasonable limits and with the exercise of only ordinary 
care. Tests were made with the rivets in comparison 
with ordinary rivets in both single and double shear, and 
the heats used were purposely varied from a bright red to 
almost white. 

Mr. White says that it may be safely deduced from the 
results that a %-inch nickel steel rivet would replace a 
1 1-16-inch or possibly a 14-inch common steel rivet, thus 
effecting a considerable saving of plate section and giving 
increased strength. Other experiments have shown that 
nickel steel is much superior in shearing strength to ordi- 
nary steel, which lends support to Mr. White’s conclu- 
sions, 

Welding Properties. 

The welding properties of nickel steel have been ex- 
tensively studied. One series of tests was made with a 
steel containing 3.40 per cent. nickel and 0.31 per cent. 
carbon, which is higher carbon than boiler material would 
be. This steel hammered like a hard steel but welded 
perfectly; and when bent, either hot or cold, twice at 
right angles at the weld, showed no crack, nor could the 
weld be seen. 

Even with the 30 per cent. nickel tubes welding is 
possible, and this is evidenced by the fact that many 
short pieces of this alloy have been welded to ordinary 
steel tubes, to act as “safe ends” and pass through the 
flue sheets. Here their elastic limit, which is greater 
than that of ordinary steels, enables them to stand much 
better against the expansion of the flue sheets. 

It may, however, be taken as a rule that nickel makes 
the steel harder to weld, the cause being a thin film of 
oxide that clings to it, of the same nature as the tenacious 
scale found when rolling the first plates. 


Gain in Strength or Saving in Weight. 


The facts given in the previous sections show that if 
the nickel steel is taken of the same thickness as ordinary 
steel, and used for plates, flanges, rivets, or other pur- 
poses the result would be a great increase in strength. 
The ductility is only lowered a little, the ultimate strength 
is raised and the elastic limit is also raised, more in pro- 
portion than the ultimate strength, thus giving the boiler 
a higher safe working limit. 

If it should be desired to keep the materials of the 
same strength as carbon steel there comes at once, and 
without risk, a great saving in weight. In a very inter- 
esting paper by A. L. Colby on “ Noncorrosive Boiler 
Tubes,” careful calculations with regard to this saving in 
weight are given. In the case of the torpedo boat de- 
stroyer Hopkins there would be a saving of 29 per cent. 
if its carbon steel tubes were replaced by 30 per cent. 
nicke] steel; and the battle ships Rhode Island and New 
Jersey would lose 26 per cent. of their total weight of 
tubes. 

The lighter gauge of tubes and thinner plates would 
also bring about further economy because of the increased 
steam raising capacity the fuel would have. 


Noncorrosion, 


The resistance of nickel steel to corrosion has been a 
very vexed question, some experimenters being sure that 
it is not much superior to ordinary steel, while others are 
equally emphatic that it is greatly superior. A great deal 
was said in the early days of nickel steel about its abso- 
lute resistance to corrosion. R. A. Hadfield, the well 
known metallurgist and discoverer of manganese steel, 
says in regard to this: “It seemed to be forgotten that 
the basis of nickel steel was iron and that in the nature 
of things, unless an extraordinary transformation in 
molecular structure was obtained, of which there was no 
proof, the behavior of the basis, iron, while modified in 
the higher nickel percentages, would much resemble that 
of mild steel.” 

Experiments to determine the resistance to corrosion 
have been carried on in many ways, such as immersing 
the steel for various periods in fresh water, both cold and 
boiling, in solutions of different salts, in acids, and by 
putting plates in sea or river water for long periods of 
time. Mr. Yarrow’s experiments on the boiler tubes of 
European make, containing about 25 per cent. of nickel, 
showed that the average loss in weight of plain carbon 
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steels, when immersed in hydrochloric acid, was 16% 


times that of the nickel steel. The oxidizing effect with 
heat caused a loss in weight of the carbon steel tubes of 
about 77 per cent., but only about 26 per cent. with the 
nickel steel. 

When the tubes were subjected to the action of super- 
heated steam internally, and to that of an oxidizing flame 
externally, the carbon steel lost 13 per cent. in weight and 
became unfit for use, while the nickel steel lost 2 per cent. 
and was in good condition. 

On the whole the results show that the steels with 
from 3 to 3.5 per cent. nickel are not greatly better than 
ordinary steels, but that the higher percentage steels are 
very decidedly superior. 

Cenclusien. 

From the different sections into which this article has 
been divided, it is hoped that the eminent suitability of 
nickel steel and high percentage nickel alloys for boiler 
construction has been made clear. The price of the ma- 
terial is rather a serious matter, because to the cost of 
ordinary carbon steel is to be added that of the nickel. 
As has been pointed out, however, less nickel steel may 
be used to obtain the same strength, and its longer life 
and superior qualities also atone for its higher price. 
Again, when the steel, after wear, is only fit for scrap, it 
may be sold to manufacturers ef nickel steel for prices 
proportional to the nickel it centains. 
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The Sterling Coal & Coke Company. 


D. H. Browne: 


Pro- 
Vol. 


This company, for which offices have been secured in 
the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has made application for 
a charter with a capital ef $500,000 and is to own and 
operate 500 acres of coking ceal lands in the Connells- 
ville region in the interest ef the Pickands-Magee Coke 
Company, Pittsburgh. The company is formed by stock- 
holders in the Southern Coal & Coke Company, Mason- 
town Coal & Coke Company and ether companies. It is 
stated that the property secured is one of the last three 
pieces of coal property in the Connellsville region that 
was left on the market. It is near Fayette City and has 
a river frontage which, with the other coal properties of 
the same interest, gives a continuous shore line of 4% 
miles on the Fayette County side. It will issue $500,000 
in bonds to pay for the land and the owners, the Sterling 
family, will take these bonds for their property. The 
stock, which is all subscribed, will be used to develop the 
property. 

The plant is to consist of 300 ovens and a town to be 
known as Mount Sterling will be built. It is designed 
to have the plant producing coke during the present year. 
Its capacity will be about 180,000 tons a year. W. C. 
Magee is president; George Whyel, vice-president, and 
I. W. Semans, secretary and treasurer. 

—__-+-e—_—_——__ 


A fan and heater designed to handle 3000 cubic feet 
of air per minute and to heat 2000 cubic feet from 32 to 
200 degrees Fahrenheit, have been installed in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, in Washington. It was stipu- 
lated that the heating coils should be so completely in- 
sulated with respect to the room as not to transmit heat 
to it, which requirement seems to have been successfully 
fulfilled. 
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The American Heavy Manufacturing 
Shaper. 





Of all machine teols the shaper has perhaps passed 
through the interesting evolution. Originally in- 
tended as a tool room machine, it has gradually become 
an important manufacturing machine and in common 
with other machine tools has recently felt the changes 
required by the use of high speed steel tools. The Amer- 
ican Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is now build- 
ing a new line of extra heavy and powerful shapers 
ranging in size from 16 to 28 inch stroke. The 28-inch 
back geared crank shaper illustrated is typical of the 
entire line, the only essential differences being in the di- 
mensions. 

The column is deep and wide, tapering slightly toward 


most 
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almost uniform rate of speed its entire stroke and pro- 
viding a very quick return. The machine is readily 
changed from single to back geared running through a 
convenient lever and has a back gear ratio of 1 to 294, 
giving it extraordinary power for taking heavy cuts. 
The maximum length of stroke is 28% inches. 

The rocker arm is bifurcated at the top and with the 
openings through the column permits a shaft 3% inches 
in diameter to be passed under the ram for key seating. 
Larger shafts may be key seated by setting the table over 
to allow the shaft to pass outside of the column, using 
the head set at an angle. The head swivels to an angle 
of 50 degrees, has an improved locking device and its 
slide is fitted with a taper gib. The down feed is un- 
usually long, 9 inches, and the feed screw has an ad- 
justable graduated collar reading to 0.001 inch. Its 
other parts include a large tool post for using holders 





The 28-Inch Back Geared Crank Shaper 


. 
the top. It is strongly braced internally, the braces being 
disposed so as to effectively withstand heavy working 
strains. On the outside the column is further reinforced 
by a-‘wide, deep rib and is extended at the top to the 
front and rear to provide a long bearing for the ram. 
The base is large, strongly ribbed and has an extension 
front with a pad to receive a table support, when the 
latter is furnished. An oil retaining flange on the base 
keeps oil drippings from fouling the floor. 

The ram is heavy and is designed for uniform rigidity 
at all points of the stroke. It is braced by internal ribs 
and has long, wide bearings, with a taper gib for taking 
up wear. The stroke of the ram is positive and has eight 
rates of speed, ranging from 15 to 181% feet per minute 
with full stroke. The length of stroke may be changed 
without stopping the machine and the device for position- 
ing the stroke, located near the head, may be operated 
while the machine is running. A pointer on the ram 
traveling along an index shows the length of stroke as 
set. The rocker arm is extra heavy, thoroughly braced 


and is pivoted near the base line, giving the ram an 
‘ 


Built by the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati 


with inserted cutters, a tool steel tool post screw and a 
steel separated back plate. 

The table is of box form, with T slots on the top and 
sides and has internal braces. It is fitted to the apron 
by an improved method, insuring accuracy and stiffness, 
and is detachable. The vertical travel of the table is 
13% inches and the horizontal travel 31 inches. The 
apron has three T slots on the face, for clamping work 
when the table is removed. The cross rail is exception- 
ally long, giving the table a long horizontal travel. It is 
secured to the column ways by clamps and bolts of im- 
proved design, which prevent the cross rail from dropping 
away when the binder bolts are loose. The telescopic 
elevating screw is of large diameter and has ball bear- 
ings. The elevating gears are of steel, planed from the 
solid. 

The cross feed is variable and automatic, with a range 
of 0.0114 to 0.25 inch, easily regulated through a simple 
mechanism. It readily adjusts itself to any hight of the 
rail. Reversing the feed is accomplished by manipulat- 
ing the knob shown, without stopping the machine. 
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The vise is of a new and heavier pattern and has 
deep jaws faced with steel. It is clamped by four bolts 
to a swivel base graduated in degrees, which is excep- 
tionally large, covering nearly the entire table top and is 
in turn clamped to the table by four bolts. 

The table support is clamped to the base and has a 
vertically adjustable slide carrying a roller at the top 
which runs on a planed way on the bottom of the table. 
In this position the roller has the advantage that it can- 
not ride over accumulated chips or dirt and thereby affect 
the accuracy of the work. The table support is furnished 
extra and is not a part of the regular equipment. 

All gears are cut from the solid. The bevel gears are 
planed and are of coarse pitch and wide face. The 
pinions in the driving train are cut from bar steel. Easy 
access is provided to all working parts and convenient 
and effectual means for constant lubrication are provided. 
All running bearings are bushed, so as to be easily re- 
newable. The bearing for the driving pulley is massive 
and is cast integral with column. It is long, extending 
well into the center of cone, eliminating the necessity of 
an outboard bearing and is bronze bushed. All shafts 
are of high carbon crucible steel, accurately ground. The 
exterior running parts are covered wherever they offer 
any menace to the operator. 

This shaper is claimed to be remarkably smooth in its 
action, even under the heaviest cuts. In planing work 
which is afterward to be scraped to a finished surface 
the accuracy and evenness of the cut are such as to 
greatly reduce the amount of scraping necessary. The 
regular equipment includes vise, countershaft and all 
necessary wrenches. When specified the company fur- 
nishes this shaper at extra cost, with power down feed to 
the head, circular attachment, mold makers’ vise, tilting 
table, table support, four-speed gear box and improved 


motor drive. 
———_o+e——= 


More Pleasure or More Business Automobiles ? 


BY MARIUS C. KRARUP. 


There is a general belief that the “big end” of the 
automobile industry will eventually be the manufacture 
of heavy motor trucks and other business vehicles. The 
Government census of the carriage industry for the year 
1900, however, does not quite bear out this belief. Neither 
is it supported by looking over the returns for the car- 
riage industry in the previous census years, as far back 
as 1850. 

In 1900 the value of family and pleasure carriages 
turned out reached the sum of $51,504,176 and their num- 
ber was 907,482. The number of business, farm, Govern- 
ment and municipal wagons was only 575,351, to which 
may be added 2316 public conveyances, both classes aggre- 
gating an estimated value of $32,627,787, or about three- 
fifths of the value of the family and pleasure carriages. 
Sleighs and sleds to the number of 118,222 are not in- 
cluded in these figures. They would add $2,324,600, 
mainly to the pleasure end of the production. But, on the 
other hand, there were also manufactured 23,914 wagons, 
earts and trucks by agricultural implement makers and a 
goodly number of similar vehicles by blacksmiths and 
wheelwrights scattered throughout the country. 

The figures above given are not of the highest ac- 
curacy, aS many manufacturers refused to state their 
production or rendered unreliable reports, but on the 
whole the proportions in the figures may be assumed to 
be approximately correct. 

Manifestly it would not be justifiable to infer from 
these figures that the number of business wagons de- 
manded by this country and in use at any given time is 
less than two-thirds the number of family and pleasure 
vehicles (575,351 to 907,482). Assuming that the busi- 
ness wagons last twice as long as the light-built vehicles 
their number may evidently be the larger one of the two 
classes, and yet the productive capacity of manufacturers 
would need to be larger for the smaller class, consid- 
ering the more rapid deterioration. 

No doubt a similar condition will be observed as soon 
as business motor vehicles shall have become as common 
as ordinary automobiles. Unless the motor drawn busi- 
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ness wagon is made to last twice as long as the fancy 
automobile ordinarily lasts at the present stage of the 
development, it will scarcely gain the foothold which all 
who speculate on the future of this branch of the auto- 
mobile industry assume that it will gain. 

The stand about as follows: The 
shorter the life of the business motor vehicle shall prove 
the slower will be its general introduction; and, on the 
other hand, the longer its life the smaller will be the 
number required to be manufactured each year to supply 
the regular demand. Whatever standpoint is taken in 
regard to the durability of the business motor vehicle in 
comparison with the durability of the speedier ordinary 
automobile the statistics of the carriage industry would 
seem to support the belief that the manufacture of busi- 
ness motor vehicles can never be expected to rise to the 


case seems to 


magnitude of that branch of the automobile industry 
which flourishes at present. 
Since, however, the production of business motor 


vehicles is greatly in arrears at present, aggregating 
perhaps only 1500 wagons total output to date, against 
about 40,000 pleasure automobiles annually (1905-1906), 
a period of tremendous activity in the business vehicle 
field remains one of the attractive industrial possibilities 
of the next decade, but one which it seems the part of 
wisdom to frame mentally with the reservation that 
eventually the annual production of this class of vehicles 
must be expected to fall below the regular annual pro- 
duction of pleasure vehicles. 


The automobile has brought about a good many 
changes in the whole aspect of pleasure traffic. Persons 


who never thought of owning a horse and buggy buy a 
new automobile every year. The business motor vehicle 
may bring about similar surprises. The analogy from the 
carriage industry is therefore not absolutely cogent. It 
has, more especially, one weak point, which should per- 
haps be considered as favoring the possibilities for a 
larger eventual production of business motor vehicles 
than the above cited figures would indicate. 

The weak point referred to lies in the fact that the 
statistics of the carriage industry take no cognizance of 
the horses required for motive power. If the numbers 
and values of the horses annually required for the two 
branches of work—pleasure and business—were included 
in the statistics it is possible that the business end would 
tip the scales to its side, since the life of the work horse 
averages much shorter than that of the animal used for 
light pleasure work with many intervals of rest. An- 
other factor of even stronger import in the same direction 
is the presumable fact that the number of horses corre- 
sponding to each pleasure vehicle probably does not ex- 
ceed an average of one, while it probably exceeds two 
for each working wagon. 

Translating these conditions—loosely estimated as 
they are, for obvious reasons—into motor vehicle analo- 
gies, there seems to be reason for believing that the value, 
if not the number, of business motor vehicles will rise 
to a greater percentage of the value of pleasure automo- 
biles than that indicated in the corresponding figures 
from the carriage industry—namely, the proportion be- 
tween about $32,000,000 to about $51,000,000, as noted 
above. Whatever allowances are made at these points, 
however, the prediction that the production of business 
motor vehicles will eventually greatly exceed the pro- 
duction of pleasure automobiles in values and numbers— 
and such is the prediction now commonly made and 
accepted—seems to be founded on a somewhat loose guess 
rather than on the facts and indications of the past. 


——— a - &___—_- 


The options held by Edwin N. Ohl on the stock of the 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, were not exer- 
cised before February 1, and in some quarters the belief 
is expressed that the deal for its sale to new interests 
may fall through. It is caid that the earnings of the 
company in January were the largest in any one month 
in its history. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has decided to 
erect a building at Wilmerding, Pa., for the use of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to cost about $50,000. 
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Refractory Uses of Bauxite, 


BY A. J. AUBREY, ST. LOUIS.* 


Bauxite is a hydrated oxide of aluminum correspond- 
ing to the chemical formula Al,0,2H,0O, although the pro- 
portion of water varies greatly and the aluminum is 
sometimes replaced by iron. Silica and titanium oxide 
occur as impurities. Silica varies widely in different 
deposits. Other oxides of aluminum containing water 
are diaspore (Al,0,H,O), and gibbsite (AlI,0,3H,0). 
These are found in small quantities, however. The anhy- 
drous oxide of aluminum, known as corundum (AI,O,), 
is found in still smaller quantities than the above, so 
that bauxite is the only oxide of aluminum found in con- 
siderable quantities. 

There are three localities in the United States where 
bauxite has been found in commercial deposits—namely, 
in Arkansas, New Mexico, and the Georgia-Alabama dis- 
trict. The last named district has probably been worked 
out by this time and at present the chief sources of the 
ore are the Arkansas deposits. 


Method of Preparation and Manufacture, 


The crude bauxite is washed at the mines to remove 
some of the free silica. It is next calcined at a tempera- 
ture of 2500 degrees F. (approximately Seger cone 12) 
and during this process it gives off its chemical water, 
amounting to about 30 per cent. of the raw ore and also 
undergoes great shrinkage. It has been observed that 
the bauxite shrinks very little until after Seger cone 9, 
approximately 2390 degrees F. is reached, and from 
Seger cones 9 to 12 the greatest amount of the shrinkage 
takes place. Accordingly the lowest temperature limit at 
which bauxite should be calcined is 2500 degrees F. 

An analysis of washed calcined bauxite from Arkansas 
made by the writer is as follows: 


Per cent. 
NE RADE AUIS o § ies gn we eth adds le babe sevcn 0.88 
I Ns Ka bei iu ap deo IS meas SiS dk tc ce ae 6.40 
Co ae de i, ee a ee eee ae 1.43 
NE SEN yin ds osc bce CREO e See cae 87.30 
SE AS TR sos teh NR Re So CRRNce a ceed kek 3.99 


The calcined material can be bonded with fire clay, 
sodium silicate or lime and made into brick and tile. As 
little as 4 per cent. plastic fire clay can be used for a bond 
for hand made brick. When bonded with lime the bricks 
become quite hard a few hours after making, so hard that 
they will not take the impression of the finger nail. This 
setting or hardening is probably due to the formation of 
a calcium silicate between the lime and the free silica, 
analogous to the setting of silica brick when bonded with 
lime. After a careful drying treatment the bricks are 
burned in down draft kilns at a high temperature and 
when burned they are hard and tough and can be thrown 
to the pavement or batted vigorously against one another 
without breaking. A brick 9x 2%x 4% inches weighs 
7% pounds and stands a crushing test of 10,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

The problem of calcining the washed granular bauxite 
presents itself. It cannot be successfully calcined in a 
vertical shaft kiln because it will pack and clog on ac- 
ceunt of its fineness and so obstruct the passage of the 
kiln gases. On the other hand, it is not feasible to 
‘alcine it in the ordinary down draft kiln on account of 
the perforated floor. The writer believes that to calcine 
it on a commercial scale would require a rotary kiln using 
oil, gas or powdered coal for fuel, preferably the former. 
Provided the cost of fuel is low at the mines, these kilns 
should be installed there in order to save the cost of trans- 
portation which is now paid on the 30 per cent. of water 
that the crude bauxite contains. 


Brick for Open Hearth Use. 


For basic open hearth steel furnaces a brick high in 
alumina and Jow in silica is required. A brick of this 
character is obtained in the following way: A pure 
white variety of the pisolitic bauxite, which has already 
been washed at the mines and a portion of its free silica 
removed, is selected and sieved. All the fine material 
passing through the sieve is rejected, as it contains the 
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greater part of the silica. The pisolites or pebbles about 
the size of peas are retained, as they are higher in alum- 
ina and freer from silica than any other part of the 
bauxite. Now by using lime selected for its freedom from 
silica, as a bond, a brick can be procured which will con- 
tain as low as 6 or 8 per cent. silica. 

A high silica content has always been the chief objec- 
tionable feature of bauxite brick for basic open hearth 
steel furnaces, because the silica is attacked by the basic 
slag. Authorities on open hearth practice have generally 
declared that bauxite brick would be suitable for basic 
open hearth furnaces provided a brick could be made 
with less than 12 per cent. silica content. And indeed 
recent tests made along this line seem to bear out this 
statement. 


Results of Tests in the Open Hearth, 


A test was made several months ago in one of the 
basic open hearth furnaces of the Bethlehem Steel Works 
in which a bauxite and a magnesite brick were placed side 
by side near the gas and air ports, and submitted to the 
highest temperature attainable in the furnace. The 
magnesite brick bent and showed viscosity after a period 
of seven minutes, against a period of 15 minutes for the 
bauxite brick. Again, a magnesite brick and a bauxite 
brick were bathed in the slag near the doors for some 
time, after which they were withdrawn and examined 
when cold. The magnesite brick was incorporated with 
slag, while the bauxite when broken open showed that the 
slag had not penetrated to its center, but had remained 
as a coating over the outside. Both bricks were quite 
badly affected, but it was readily apparent that the baux- 
ite withstood the action of the corrosive slag equally as 
well as the magnesite. 

More recent tests with brick having a lower content of 
silica have shown results as favorable as the magnesite 
when exposed to the action of the basic slag. The com- 
parison is hard to make in any case because of the fact 
that either a bauxite or a magnesite brick, if left in the 
hearth of the furnace for any length of time and sub- 
merged in the slag, is so violently attacked that the 
differences in the portions that are taken out are not 
easily detected. Even a magnesite brick, if thrown into 
a basic open hearth furnace, will be entirely eaten away 
after a considerable length of time, so that the real test 
of bauxite brick will be to build a hearth or portion of 
hearth out of such bricks and test them, covering them 
with calcined bauxite and treating them in every way like 
the magnesite hearths are treated. Some steps are now 
being taken toward accomplishing tests of this character. 


Bauxite Long Known to Be Refractory. 


Sir William Siemens found that bauxite was a supe- 
rior furnace lining, and even though he used an inferior 
bauxite containing as much as 35 per cent. oxide of iron, 
he claimed that they lasted five or six times as long as 
Stourbridge “rst brick.” Siemens also says of baux- 
ite: “It is important to observe that bauxite when ex- 
posed to intense heat is converted into a solid mass of 
emery of such extreme hardness that it can hardly be 
touched by steel tools and is capable of resisting mechan- 
ical as well as the calorific and chemical action to which 
it is exposed.” 

Bischof, in his “ Fuerfesten Thone,” says that baux- 
ite, “ when not impure on account of the admixture of 
foreign substances, especially of iron, which generally 
occurs in considerable quantities in compounds of alum- 
inum, is extremely refractory.” He also goes on to say 
that “the addition of varieties free from iron, or the 
white ones, to other refractory clays offers the only im- 
portant means known of increasing their percentage of 
alumina and at the same time their refractoriness.” 

It appears then that bauxite has been regarded as a 
refractory material for a long time, but that no definite 
use has been made of it; also that the inferior grades 
have been more generally tested than the purer ones, 

Other than its use for open hearth furnaces, which, by 
the way, is being thoroughly exploited and investigated 
to make certain of its fitness before taking any risks, 
bauxite brick has shown up quite successfully in other 
lines. Two recent applications are its use as a lining for 
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rotary Portland cement kilns and for lead refining fur- 
naces, 
Lining Rotary Portland Cement Kilns. 


As a lining for a rotary Portland cement kiln it has 
shown unusual durability and has given excellent service. 
As an experiment the hot zone (about 10 to 12 feet) of a 
60-foot rotary kiln fired with coal dust, was lined with 
a 6-inch bauxite lining, whereas the kiln had previously 
been lined with a 9-inch fire brick block. 

A block for lining rotary Portland cement kilns in the 
hot zone must possess the following qualities: It must be 
neither too hard nor too soft, for if too hard it will not 
allow the cement coating to stick to its surface, and if too 
soft it will not hold the coating, but the latter will pull 
off, bringing portions of the brick with it. The cement 
coating affords an excellent protection for the lining, and 
if the bricks used do not hold this coating they soon burn 
out. The bauxite block made for this purpose has all 
of the aforesaid qualities. 

After ten months’ continuous service night and day 
this 6-inch lining is still doing work. The loss of output 
in cement for every 24 hours that one of these rotary 
kilns is shut down is equivalen. to the sum of $250. As 
the minimum time required for lining or patching a kiln 
in the hot zone is from 36 to 48 hours, one can easily 
estimate that the loss of output will be equivalent to a 
sum varying between $375 and $500. In this case it is 
quite apparent that a superior lining will be the cheaper 
in the long run. Again, it must be remembered that only 
the hot zone need be lined with a bauxite block. 


Lining Lead Refining Furnaces. 


The second and most recent application of bauxite 
brick has been that of lining portions of lead refining 
furnaces. Pig lead containing copper, antimony and occa- 
sionally arsenic and other metals in small quantities is 
charged into the hearth of a reverberatory furnace, whose 
hearth is 10 x 13 feet, lined on the bottom by 9-inch 
square bricks set on end. The sides of the furnace are 
lined with a single course of 9-inch bricks laid with ends 
against the walls. The temperature of the furnace is 
from 1300 to 1400 degrees F., and outside of the part it 
plays in melting the fluxes bears no relation to the 
destruction of the bricks, as they are sufficiently refrac- 
tory to withstand much higher temperatures. It is purely 
a case of chemical action on the bricks. 

During the process of refining a scum rises to the 
surface of the molten lead, and this scum contains most 
of the impurities which the refining is designed to re 
move. It consists largely of litharge or yellow oxide of 
lead, copper oxide and antimony oxide, with possibly 
other oxides in much smaller amounts. 

Wherever the bricks are exposed to this scum, par- 
ticularly around the doors, where there is a larger supply 
of oxygen and accordingly litharge is more easily formed 
and along the level of this scum, they are badly eaten 
away and have to be taken out after several weeks’ serv- 
ice and generally have to be patched after a week has 
passed. Consequently the furnace loses much time for 
repairs, which lowers its output considerably. 

The cutting away of the bricks is explained as fol- 
lows: Multiple silicates are formed between the oxides 
of the metals in the scum and the silicates of alumina 
and free silica in the brick, and these are very fusible, 
because lead oxide, which is one of the most fusible of 
the oxides, comprises the greater part of the base or RO 
element of the silicate. But there are also several other 
oxides in the base of the silicate, and it is quite well 
understood that multiple are more fusible than single 
silicates. 

Hence as very fusible silicates are formed between 
the scum and the fire brick the bricks are very rapidly 
decomposed and eaten away. It was observed that a 
porous brick wore out faster than a dense brick; also 
that the scum penetrated along the joints for several 
inches beyond the exposed face of the brick. This is 
probably due to the fact that the raw fire clay which was 
used in making the joints is much more soluble in the 
scum than the burnt clay. Accordingly, great care should 
be taken in laying the brick to see that the joints are as 
tight as possible. 

Whereas the scum is composed of highly basic oxides 
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it was considered reasonable to supplement a basic lining 
for the fire brick lining, and accordingly a lining of 
bauxite was put in wherever the bricks were exposed to 
the slag. The result was that bauxite bricks lasted from 
five to six times as long as the fire brick lining. 

With its above mentioned uses and its possible advent 
into open hearth practice and elsewhere the writer feels 
that bauxite brick will comprise one of our most valuable 
and useful refractory materials. 

——9--e____- 


Customs Affairs. 


The Administrative Act. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
held several sessions to consider the recommendations 
concerning changes in the customs administrative act 
made by the Merchants’ Association of New York in a 
report submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. One 
of the principal changes urged by the association has to 
do with the assessing of duty on the cost price of foreign 
merchandise rather than on the basis of the actual for- 
eign market value at the time of exportation. Marion 
De Vries, president of the board, said that the customs 
tribunal would forward a report to Secretary Shaw deal- 
ing with the various features of the association’s report. 
The president declined to say whether the board will 
indorse the recommendations of the association. A 
prominent member of the customs court states to a rep- 
resentative of The Iron Age that he is convinced that 
there will be no modification of the customs regulations 
during the life of the present Congress. In the opinion 
of this general appraiser, who is not affiliated with the 
party now in power at Washington, there would be no 
end to the tariff tinkering were the doors opened for a 
few reforms. While convinced that the present admin- 
istrative act frequently works hardships on honest im- 
porters, the official referred to believes that a revision of 
the act at this time would upset customs procedure and 
result in endless confusion. Other officials connected 
with the board and the Treasury Department have given 
it as their belief that there will be no alteration of the 
existing administrative laws at this time. 

Steel Gas Cylinders, 

An interesting customs controversy has arisen over 
the classification of steel cylinders for holding gas under 
pressure. It had been generally supposed that former 
litigation had settled the question of the assessment to 
be levied on merchandise of this kind, but recent action 
by the collector at New York has revived the issue. Most 
of the cylinders, it is said, are used on railroad cars for 
supplying the necessary gas for lighting purposes. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Liquid Carbonic Company, New 
York, recently imported 400 of the empty steel cylinders, 
which the collector returned for duty as manufactures 
of metal, at the rate of 45 per cent. This classification 
being 10 per cent. higher than the rate under which 
similar cylinders have been admitted, the importers ob- 
jected and have taken their case before the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, which has been asked 
to pass upon the correctness of the collector’s return. 
Tubes larger than those imported by the Carbonic Com- 
pany have in the past, been admitted at lower duty. The 
use of such tubes was the same as those now under pro- 
test and the present protestants see no reason for paying 
a higher duty on similar merchandise. 

The Board of Appraisers has designated February 20 
as the date for a hearing on the questions involved. It 
is known that no efforts will be spared by the importers 
to convince the customs court that the Treasury officials 
have erred in returning the cylinders for duty at 45 per 
cent. Just what defense will be followed by the Govern- 
ment is not apparent. The indications are that if the 
importers are defeated in the lower tribunal an appeal 
will be made to the Federal courts to review the matter. 
It is known that the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany and the Pintsch Compressing Company have griev- 
ances similar to that of the Liquid Carbonic Company. 
The test litigation about to be inaugurated will be fol- 
lowed with much interest by the handlers and users of 
the gas cylinders. 
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The New York Rubbish Incinerating Plant. 


Utilized in Lighting the Williamsburgh Bridge. 


BY S. D. V. BURR. 


The new electric light plant installed by the City of 
New York at the foot of Delancey street is now furnish- 
ing all the current required by the Williamsburgh Bridge, 
which spans the East River. The plant is under the 
joint control of the Bridge and Street Cleaning Depart- 
ments. The former deals with the power and generating 
division and the latter with the incinerators, for which 
it furnishes the fuel. 


Before attempting any description of the outfit one 
fact should be clearly borne in mind. The furnaces are 
supplied with rubbish. In the technical meaning of the 
Street Cleaning Department this refers to clean material 
and at this time should not be confounded with refuse or 


garbage. It is mostly composed of waste paper, boxes, 
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DELANCEY STREET 


Fig. 1. 


«liscarded furniture and the like. Garbage or kitchen 
refuse is never delivered to this station. The principal 
ingredient, perhaps as high as 90 per cent. of the whole, 
is waste paper, handled loose or tied in bundles—any 
way that the collectors find it. 

A special division of the Street Cleaning Department 
is assigned to this work, and special receptacles are pro- 
vided in order to keep it separate from other material to 
be carried away. At the station it is thrown into the 
incinerator just as received, without treatment of any 
description. It is rubbish that must be removed by the 
department and that is useful only as a fuel when con- 
sumed in a furnace of special design. The station is, 
therefore, under no outlay for fuel and, as will be more 
fully explained further on, under no outlay for handling 
this fuel. With these two items of running expense re- 
moved it becomes apparent that the current is produced 
at very small cost, as compared with stations using coal 
handled by paid stokers. The actual expense borne by 
the two departments is the interest on the cost of the 


installation, the cost of up-keep and the wages of the 


engineers necessary for the care of the generating plant 
and boilers. 

A portion of the rubbish delivered to the station is 
worth too much to be burned—it has a direct money 
value and there is always a market for it. The carts 
bring the stuff in one confused mess. All bottles, bits of 
metal, rags and certain grades of paper are carefully 
removed and disposed of by a contractor who, in return 
for the privilege, furnishes all the help required in the 
boiler room, such as stokers, cleaners, &c. 

General Plan of Station, 

The station comprises two detached brick buildings, 

located at the foot of Delancey street under the Manhat- 
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Plan of the New York Rubbish Incinerating Plant 


tan span of the Williamsburgh Bridge. The larger con- 
tains the rubbish handling machinery and the boilers and 
their incinerators; the smaller contains the engines, con- 
densers, generators, storage batteries, switchboard, &c. 

There are two Stirling boilers of 200 horse-power 
each, one having 74 square feet of grate surface and the 
other 113 square feet. Each has 2000 square feet of ef- 
fective heating surface. Each boiler is provided with an 
incinerator arranged to consume the rubbish. Provision 
is made for firing either boiler with coal, in the usual 
way, if its incinerator should become disabled, or if it 
should be impossible to deliver the rubbish for a time. 
Generally speaking, the boilers are set in the usual way, 
the incinerating furnaces merely serving as an addition 
to the unit. There is no change in the construction; the 
gases of combustion pass from the incinerator through 
the boiler furnace and tubes to the stack. The grates 
burn from 30 to 40 pounds of rubbish per hour per square 
foot of surface and the evaporation from and at 212 de- 
grees is 1% pounds of water per pound of fuel. 
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The Stack. 

‘he stack is built with a spirally laid fire brick lin- 
ing, having a pitch of about 16 feet. This insures a 
tight lining free from openings through it into the sur- 
rounding air space and obviates the troubles arising from 
the common off-set sectional construction. In the latter 
method of building the lining is divided into sections 
or lengths, each of which is supported independently 
upon corbels from the walls of the stack. The lining is 
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mings and facing of buff brick. The rubbish may be 
delivered in either of three ways: through the front of 
the building, Fig. 1; through the yard and side door at 
the left, or up the outside inclined driveway on the 
right side of the building. In the first two cases the ma- 
terial is dumped on the ground floor level and from there 
elevated to the firing platform on top of the incinerators. 
In the other case 


the carts drive up the incline along 
the west wall, enter the building at the rear, deposit their 
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Fig. 2..—Side Elevation of the Belt Conveyor. 


thus composed of separate sections, each of which is free 
to expand and contract without reference to the others; 
the result being the formation of openings into the air 
space at each off-set. The spiral form of construction 
overcomes this, since the lining expands and contracts 
as an integral mass. The stack is 4% feet in diameter 
inside at the top by 200 feet high, and was erected by 
M. W. Kellogg & Co. 

To afford protection against lightning, two lengths of 
%-inch galvanized wrought pipe are secured to the top 


loads on the firing platform and drive down the ramp 
on the inside and out at the front. 
Inclined Belt Conveyor. 

Occupying the center of the building and extending 
from the front wall to the top of the firing platform is 
an endless inclined belt conveyor, 178 feet long by 4 feet 
wide, built by the Jeffrey Mfg. Company. The apron is 
made up of flights of steel, No. 12 gauge, double headed, 
each 6 inches long by 4 feet wide. Each flight has a side 
guard 6 inches high, so shaped at the ends as to permit 





Fig. 3.-—Picking Salable Material from the Rubbish as It Is Carried Along by the Conveyor. 


of the chimney by galvanized braces built into the 
masonry. Each pipe is capped with a-point of retort 
carbon about 5 inches long and 1 inch in diameter, set 
into a brass sleeve screwed on the pipe. A % inch 
stranded copper cable ‘connects the two points, passes 
down the side of the chimney and ends in a coil in the 


earth. 


Arrangement of Boller House, 


The boiler house is 170 feet deep, with a 50-foot face 
It is of brick, with terra cotta trim- 


on Delancey street. 





turning at the sprocket wheels without leaving an open- 
ing between. The flights are carried on two strands of 
malleable iron roller chain. The rollers run on steel 
angle rails secured to-the supporting frames. The con- 
veyor is driven by a small steam engine placed at the top 
of the incline, the speed of the belt under full load being 
70 feet per minute. 

Beginning at the north or front wall, the conveyor is 
at the floor level for a distance of 22 feet. It then rises 
13% feet, the inclined portion being 30 feet 4 inches long. 
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The top travel is 28% feet, making the total horizontal 
length 87 feet. The construction of the conveyor and its 
supporting frames is plainly shown in the side elevation, 
Fig. 2. 

Upon each side of the inclined portion are steps lead- 
ing to sorting boxes ready to receive the material picked 
from the rubbish carried up by the conveyor. This work 
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brick lining is laid up independent of the red brick outer 
walls, so as to leave an air space between. The tops of 
the cells and flues are made of arch fire brick and the 
space between the side walls and arches is filled with 
clean ashes. On the stoking side of the furnace are cast 
iron fronts that carry the guides for the doors. The 
doors are arranged to lift vertically in grooves and are 
balanced by cast iron weights hung on chains passing 
over grooved pulleys. The flue dampers are made of fire 
tile banded with iron and work in grooves built in the 
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Fig. 4.—-Plan of the Incinerators, Boilers and Stack. 


is done by men placed at each side of the belt, as shown 
in Fig. 3. At the right in this engraving is one of the 
street cleaning carts, behind which is the ramp leading 
down from the charging floor. 

The unmarketable material is deposited on the plat- 
form at the top of the conveyor, which is built directly 
over the two incinerators, one for each boiler, and, in fact, 
forms their roof. It is then pushed into the openings 
leading to the furnace. Material too bulky to be handled 








masonry. They are lifted by means of chains and dif- 
ferential pulleys carried on pipe supports. 

The grates are of wrought iron bars 5 inches deep 
and beveled to a taper of % inch at the top and 3-16 inch 
at the bottom. They are 4% feet long and every three 
bars are riveted together at the ends and center through 
spacing pieces cut from the bars and inserted in an in- 
verted position. 

The two furnaces vary somewhat in construction, as 
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Fig. 5.—Cross Section through the Incinerators. 


in this way, such as old furniture and the like, is fed to 
the furnace through a large door at the rear. 
Rubbish Incinerator. 

The position of the incinerators and their relation to 
the boilers and stack are shown in the plan view, Fig. 4, 
and a cross section through both incinerators in Fig. 5. 
Like reference letters refer to the same parts. 

The incinerator is a fire brick arched chamber 13 feet 
long by 4 feet 7 inches wide and 6 feet high. The fire 


shown in Fig. 5. The left hand one has one set of 
slightly inclined grate bars and one row of stoking doors, 
while the other, designed by F. L. Stearns of the Street 
Cleaning Department, has two horizontally disposed 
grates and two rows of stoking doors. The dimensions 
are also slightly different, but in general arrangement 
and in the flue passages the two designs are similar. 
The rubbish is pushed through the feed hole A, Fig. 5, 
into the combustion chamber B. The feed passages are 
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inclined so as to throw the fuel directly on the grates, on 
a level with which are the stoking openings C. From the 
furnace the gases may be directed through either of two 
flues to the centrally located stack. The furnace de- 
livers into the chambers D, Fig. 4, the ends of each of 
which are provided with fire tile flue dampers, E and F. 
These move in vertical grooves in the sides of the flue 
and are lifted through slots in the roof of the flue when 
it is desired to open the passage. Closing the damper 
E and opening F makes direct connection with the stack 
through the flue G. This is a double flue divided into 
passages for each furnace by a central fire brick par- 
tition. When the damper F is closed and E opened the 
gases pass into the flue H and through the boiler tubes, 
in the same way as would the gases from the furnace of 
the boiler itself, and then enter the stack. This pro- 
vision is made to facilitate starting the furnace and so 
that it can be used for the destruction of material when 
steam is not required. The combustion is nearly perfect 
—so perfect in fact that it is impossible, under ordinary 
working conditions, to detect any smoke issuing from the 
top of the stack. When the rubbish is delivered damp, 
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of the tower five pipe ducts extend to the top of the 
bridge truss. Provision is also made for lighting both 
buildings. 

The plant was designed by H. de B. Parsons, consulting 
engineer to the Department of Street Cleaning and 
erected under his supervision. 

—_———~<- oe _______ 


Inspection of Winslow Brothers Company’s Plant.— 
A tour of inspection of the new plant of the Winslow 
Brothers Company, manufacturer of architectural iron 
and bronze, West Harrison street, Chicago, was made 
February 3 by upwards of 100 manufacturers, architects 
and builders. This plant is one of the largest and most 
complete in its line in the country, and the general ar- 
rangement reflects great credit upon the designers. Work 
on its erection was begun last spring, the removal from 
the old plant on Carroll avenue commenced in the sum- 
mer and the new plant was in complete operation early 
in the fall. All of the buildings are of heavy mill con- 
struction and well lighted throughout, special attention 
having been given to this feature on account of the na- 
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Fig. 6.—Salvage from the Rubbish. 


or possibly wet, there is perceptible a slight yellowish 
smoke from the stack, but this is never dense, no matter 
what the weather may be. 


The Generator Building 


has a frontage of 50 feet on Tompkins street and is 60 
feet deep. It is of the same general design and material 
as the other. The main floor is concrete and there is an 
upper half floor for the storage batteries. The engines 
are Ideal cross compound and are supplied with steam 
under 100 pounds pressure. Each is capable of driving 
its generator under a 331-3 per cent. overload without 
loss in speed and is capable of speed regulation within 1 
per cent. from full load to one-half load. . Each engine is 
provided with a steam separator and the exhaust from 
each is connected to a Blake jet condenser. There are 
two 100-kw. and one 50-kw. direct current, 250-volt, Burke 
engine type generators, the first running at 250 revolu- 
tions and the other at 300 revolutions per minute. The 
generators have an overhead capacity of 25 per cent. for 
two hours. They are mounted on the engine shaft with 
an outboard bearing and coupling. 

The leads from the generators are laid in tile ducts 
underground and connect with the switchboard and from 
the latter to the bottom of the intermediate tower of the 
bridge. There are four ducts from each generator to 
the switchboard, 12 from the switchboard to the tower 
and two to the incinerator building. From the bottom 


ture of the material manufactured. The plant comprises 
seven buildings, as follows: No. 1, fitting shop, 181 x 181 
feet; a gallery encircles this entire building, where the 
smaller work is fitted. No. 2, building 86 x 181 feet, in 
which are situated the blacksmith shop, storeroom, ship- 
ping department and platform and lacquering room. No. 
3, office building, 87144 x 141 feet, two stories in hight, the 
lower floor of which is given over entirely to the execu- 
tive and sales offices and the drafting room, while the 
pattern storage department is located on the second floor. 
No. 4, pattern shop, two stories high, 63% x 141 feet. No. 
5, building devoted to the plating and polishing depart- 
ments, containing a sand blast and Bower-Barff furnace. 
No. 6, foundry, 141 x 240 feet. No. 7, engine and boiler 


room, 50 x 91% feet. 
Se 


The new freight depot of the Wabash Railroad adjoin- 
ing the passenger station on Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh, 
has just been opened. The new station, with terminals, 
cost approximately $2,000,000 and consists of an elevated 
freight house 572 feet long and, including the adjacent 
tracks, 145 feet wide, with a total length, including the 
Duquesne Way extension, of 831 feet. Fifty cars can be 
placed at the freight house at one time for loading and 
unloading, and the terminal provides for a total capacity 
of 125 cars, which is sufficient to meet contingencies that 
may arise for a long time. 
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Mexican Railroad and Business Notes. 


DvurANGo, January 31, 1906.—A concession for a 
standard gauge railroad between the cities of Pachuca 
and Tampico has been granted to Richard Honey, presi- 
dent and manager of the International and Mortgage 
Bank, of the City of Mexico, and owner of large iron 
ore mines at Zimapan, in the State of Hidalgo, near 
which the road will run. According to the terms of the 
concession, surveys must commence within six months 
and 10 km. of the road be completed within two years 
and six months; thereafter at least 20 km. must be 
completed each year, so as to finish the main line be- 
tween Pachuca and Zimapan within nine years. The 
dates for the extension to Tampico are subject to further 
arrangement. 

The Mexican National Railway Company has com- 
pleted the surveys for a railroad from Teziutlfn, in the 
State of Puebla, to Papantla in Vera Cruz, and to the oil 
lands of the Oil Fields of Mexico Company. In the event 
of the railroad company deciding not to construct the 
line, the oil company may undertake the work. 

A narrow gauge road, 28 km. in length, is projected 
to connect the towns of Ocotlan, in Oaxaca, and San 
Geronimo Taviche. It will traverse a mining district in 
which strikes of rich ore have recently been made. 
Charles A. Hamilton of the San Geronimo Taviche 
Mining Company, is active in promoting the railroad. 

A new concession has been granted to the Dwight 
Furness Company, merging former concessions covering 
the construction of a railroad from the city of Guana- 
juato to Marfil and Irapuato. The road is to be of stand- 
ard gauge. Thirty kilometers from Marfil to San Gre- 
gorio, already constructed, are covered by the conces- 
sion, which requires that by December 31, 1906, six 
more kilometers be built and the same number each suc- 
ceeding year, so as to complete the line by December, 
1910. 

The narrow gauge line referred to, between Marfil 
and San Gregorio, which was purchased some time ago 
by the Dwight Furness Company, will be standardized 
and extended to Guanajuato and to Salamanca. 

The State of Sonora is to have another railroad, a 
concession for a line of standard gauge having recently 
been obtained by John Henderson. The road is to run 
from Port Lobos to the town of Caborca. Six years are 
allowed for the construction. Surveys are to be com- 
menced within six months and at least 10 km. of track 
laid within 18 months, the remainder being built at the 
rate of 10 km. annually. 

The Southeastern Railways of Yucatan Company 
having failed to construct a section of 50 km. of road 
by November 25, 1905, as stipulated, its concession has 
been declared forfeited, together with the deposit of 
$10,000 made by the company. 

The Great Mineral Railroad of Mexico, an Arizona 
corporation, capitalized at $3,000,000, has been formed 
with the object of making important roalroad exten- 
sions in the State of Chihuahua. The purpose of the 
company is to take over the 28 miles of narrow gauge 
railroad of the Pittsburgh & San José Railroad & Re- 
duction Company, running from San José del Sitio, ex- 
tend it north to the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Rail- 
road and south to Parral. 

A belated railroad project is about to be revived in 
the State of Yucatan, a concession having been granted 
many years ago for the construction of a line from San 
Ignacio to Hunucm&, and which it is now announced 
Senor Juan N. Martinez will proceed to build. 

The construction of an extension of the Durango Cen- 
tral Railway from the mining camp of Descubridora to 
Indé, in this State, is reported as soon to be undertaken. 
The distance is about 150 km. 


Industrial Notes, 


The Mexican Central Railway Company is gradually 
extending the use of crude petroleum instead of coal un- 
der locomotive boilers. 

A foundry and machine shop are among the new in- 
dustries projected in the State of Jalisco, Senor J. G. 
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Higareda having purchased a site for the erection of such 
shops at Ameca. 

A concession for the construction of a power plant on 
the Yaqui River, in the district of Sahuaripa, Sonora, and 
the use of 60 cubic meters of water per second, have been 
granted to Senor Miguel A. Lépez. 


Imports for the first two months of the current fiscal 
year included machinery and apparatus, $3,171,907.78; 
vehicles, $502,547.84, and arms and explosives, $811,384.99. 
The exports in the same months were valued at $41,232,- 
920.62 Mexican, an increase of $8,379,223.83 over the total 
for the two months in the previous fiscal year. 

It is announced that the Government port works at 
Manzanillo, which have been in course of construction for 
two years, are completed. The improvements include a 
sea wall and breakwater whose construction cost. $10,- 
000,000. The Mexican Central Railway Company has ar- 
ranged to buy a large tract of land at Manzanillo for 
terminal purposes. It is expected that when the Central’s 
Colima extension is completed and the narrow gauge line 
from that point to Manzanillo has been changed to stand- 
ard gauge, the port of Manzanillo will become an impor- 
tant traffic centre. 


The Central will import a large number of Japanese 
laborers to work upon the Tuxpan-Colima extension. 

Judging from the following paragraph in a City of 
Mexico daily paper dated December 27, manufacturers of 
oil heating stoves would do well to push the sale of their 
specialties in the Valley of Mexico next winter: 


Snow caps the mountains about the city this morning and 
gives the inhabitants the feeling that Christmas time really is 
here. ‘The chilly element has penetrated the thick walls of the 
honses of the city, and homes are made comfortable only by the 
use cf small oil stoves. Those families without the advantage 
of this warmth went to bed early last night for comfort. 


The item bears the caption, “ Lucky He Who Has & 
Stove.” 


The Guadalajara Electric Light & Power Company, 
known as La Electra, has acquired the concession granted 
to Fecundo Perez for utilizing the waters of the Santi- 
ago River, and is considering the project of establish- 
ing a power plant from which to supply electric light and 
power to the city of Aguascalientes, 100 miles distant. 

The Monterey Iron & Steel Company declared a divi- 
dend of $2 per share at the close of the year. 

La Compafiia Carbonifera de Ciudad Mier has been 
organized in Monterey for the purpose of working certain 
coal deposits in the State of Tamaulipas, and may need 
machinery, &c. 


The increase in traffic on the principal Mexican rail- 
roads has caused the managements to place large orders 
in the United States for new freight cars and other roll- 
ing stock. The Mexican Central has recently let a con- 
tract for 1000 freight cars and gondolas to the American 
Car & Foundry Company, and is said to be in the market 
for 25 locomotives. The Interoceanic Railway Com- 
pany is also increasing its equipment, and is about to 
place orders for a large number of freight cars, several 
passenger coaches and baggage cars and two locomotives. 

The Motzorongo Plantation Company, in the State of 
Vera Cruz, operating a private railway for the movement 
of its products, has placed an order for additional equip- 
ment, including one locomotive and 30 steel cars. 

J. J. D. 
———---e——___ 


To obviate troubles with locomotive boilers, a French 
engineer has designed a locomotive with a water tube 
boiler having two horizontal drums connected by three 
water legs and some 420 tubes. The fire box is formed 
by a number of vertical tubes and an extension of the 
lower drum. Experience having demonstrated that cop- 
per tubes would develop minute cracks after short ser- 
vice, steel tubes were substituted, with better results. 
Owing to the facility with which a fire tube boiler can 
be forced, the capacity of this locomotive is much greater 
than that of the ordinary type of similar size, especially 
on a heavy grade. On down grades the steam pressure 
can be allowed to fall, with economy in the coal bill, The 
type is interesting, but will doubtless need developing be- 
fore becoming commercially successful. 
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Cutting an Irregular Box Cam with the Aid 
of an Air Drill. 


An irregular box cam and the novel arrangement by 
which it was cut at the Cleveland plant of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Fig. 1 is a view of the process employed 
and Fig. 2 of the completed work. It will be seen that at 
one point the groove of the cam is very close to the center 
of the gear, while it runs close to the rim at another point. 
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up the work than would be necessary with an ordinary 
chucking job. ; 
_ ne 

Ryerson’s New Catalogue.—A highly creditable piece 
of work in catalogue production has been received from 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, large iron and steel machinery 
distributers, Chicago. In its presentation of finished iron 
and steel material it covers a wider scope than heretofore 
attempted, including practically all of the heavier lines 
and many of the lighter ones, accompanied by numerous 





It could not be cut with a single tool, as it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the groove of the cam be parallel. 
As there was no machine particularly adapted to the 
work at hand, Henry J. Kimman, superintendent of the 
shop, devised an apparatus for holding the work on the 
tool slide of a lathe, while a milling cutter driven by a 
pneumatic drill did the work. A master cam was at- 
tached to the lathe mandrel, with the work in proper re- 





Yhe Completed Work. 


lation to it, and as the lathe revolved slowly, the slide 
rest having been previously disconnected from the cross 
feed screw, the milling cutter arbor was kept in contact 
with the master cam by a weight fastened to the back of 
the cross slide. The cutter arbor, where it made contact 
with the master cam, was of the same diameter as the 
milling cutter used, which insured an absolutely parallel 
slot. 

A Little Giant air drill, manufactured by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, was used for driving the cut- 
ter. The arrangement proved very satisfactory, as the 
speed could be controlled to a nicety. The fixture cost 
little to make, it embodied no cumbersome belts or com- 
plicated mechanism and 1< required no more time to set 


Fig. 1—The Fixture by Which the Milling Cutter and Air Drill Were Held in the Lathe. 


tables concisely and perfectly arranged. The book is 
compiled in two sections—one devoted to iron and stee) 
commodities and the other to machinery. A thumb index 
subdivides the first part into the following divisions: 
Structural steel, plate steel, sheet steel, bars, tool steel, 
shafting, stay bolt iron, rivets, boiler tubes, furnaces, 
boiler fittings, nuts and bolts. The machinery section is 
subdivided into hydraulic machinery, punches, shears, 
riveting machines, air compressors. The catalogue is 
further indexed by alphabet, making reference easy to the 
various classifications. It is loose leaf for the insertion 
of additional pages from time to time. The catalogue is 
invaluable for the tables which it contains. Included are 
weights and dimensions of structural shapes, standard 
steel plate extras, weights of circular boiler heads, stand- 
ard gauges of plates, estimated weights of black and gal- 
vanized sheets, weight of corrugated sheets per square, 
steel hoop extras, standard iron bar classification and 
other tables relating to other products. The machinery 
listed includes practically everything used in the working 
of iron and steel. The catalogue is 11% by 9 inches, 
bound in flexible morocco leather cover. Heavy glazed 
paper is used, bringing out the cuts, all of which are 
original, in striking shape. Many of the left hand pages 
present vignetted views of the company’s warehouse and 
stock piles of material. A foreword preceding the cata- 
logued products outlines the development in the business 
which has led up to the issuance of this comprehensive 
work. 
—__- ——————_—__ 


The report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, re- 
cording its decision in favor of an 85-foot level lock canal. 
was submitted to Secretary Taft February 3. It is ac- 
companied by the report of the Board of Engineers, the 
majority of whom declared for a sea level canal. It will 
now be for Secretary Taft to express his own views upon 
the great project in an indorsement when transmitting 
the papers to the President. It appears that Rear Ad- 
miral Endicott, the naval member of the commission, was 
the only one who differed with the majority and favored 
a sea level canal as recommended by the majority of the 
Board of Consulting Engineers. 






























































The Canadian tariff is to be revised at the coming ses- 
sion of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. As a pre- 
liminary to the revision, which will be undertaken by the 
Dominion Government, three members of the Cabinet— 
Hi. 8. Fielding, Minister of Finance; W. Paterson, Minis- 
ier of Customs, and L. P. Brodeur—were engaged from 
the beginning of September to the end of January in 
holding public hearings all over the Dominion. For the 
most part of the time that has elapsed since the com- 
mission was organized on September 3, these three Cab- 
inet Ministers have lived on board a railroad car. They 
have traveled the Dominion over from Vancouver and 
Victoria, where work began, to St. John, Halifax, Syd- 
ney and Charlottetown. They have doubled back on their 
tracks over half the Continent; and in all they have trav- 
eled nearly 15,000 miles, and have held public hearings 
in every Province, and 50 towns and cities in the nine 
Provinces. A special correspondent of The Iron Age, who 
accompanied this commission on its tour of inquiry, 
makes the following report: 

Everywhere these sessions of the commissioners have 
been opened to the public, open to any man who had any 
ideas to lay before the commission with regard to the 
tariff or the general fiscal policy of the Dominion. Every 
session, too, has been open to the press. There have been 
no private hearings; and except in one or two instances, 
where workshop costs were submitted in proof of: state- 
ments, no data to be regarded as confidential were re- 
<eived by the commission. 


The Last Canadian Tariff 
was enacted in 1897, the year after the Liberals were 
returned to power. When the change of Government 
took place, the protective tariff of the Macdonald and 
Tory régime (1879 to 1896) was in force. The Liberals, 
for 16 years, had opposed the protective policy of the 
Tory government; and they were returned to power in 
1896 on a programme which committed the Liberal party 
to a tariff for revenue only. But their pledge was ig- 
nored in 1897. The old tariff, with increases in many 
schedules in favor of Canadian manufacturers, was con- 
tinued; and the only new departure was the enactment 
of a preference for Great Britain—the establishment of 
the system under which at the present time all British 
goods imported into Canada, not on the free list, pay only 
two-thirds of the duties imposed on imports from the 
United States and other foreign countries. 

The Canadian tariff of 1897 preceded by a few months 
the Dingley act in the United States, and about 1899 the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association began an agitation 
for another revision of the Canadian tariff, by which 
Dingley rates should be imposed all through the sched- 
ules. That association not only desired Dingley rates in 
all schedules against the United States, but it objected 
strongly to the British preference, and it hoped by the re- 
vision of the tariff to get more protection alike against 
tbe United States and against Great Britain. 

For some time this agitation made little headway. 
But about 1901 the Tory politicians at Ottawa associated 
themselves with the movement, and the Tory and Opposi- 
tion newspapers everywhere took it up with much zeal. 
One member of the Laurier Cabinet—J. I. Tarte, Minister 
of Public Works—in 1902 unequivocally committed him- 
self to Dingley rates and lost his portfolio in consequence. 
By 1904, the year of the general election in Canada, the 
movement had become so threatening and embarrassing 
to the Laurier government and the Liberals, or had the 
appearance of being so, that in the autumn of that year, 
before the elections took place, the Government gave a 
pledge that the tariff should be revised in 1906. This was 
all to which the Government committed itself; and as at 
the general election it was returned by a larger major- 
ity than had supported it in the Parliament of 1900-1904, 
it went into the present revision pledged only to an in- 
quiry, and with an absolutely free hand when it should 
come to dealing with the demand of the Canadian Manu- 
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facturers’ Association for Dingley rates and more protec- 
tion against Great Britain than is afforded by the prefer- 
euce tariff. 


The Commiasion’s Policy Outlined, 


The freedom that the Government thus enjoyed was 
manifested at the earliest sessions of the commission. 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was bluntly 
told, 1, That the commission would give no support to 
the plea for Dingley rates; 2, that it was not the pol- 
icy of the Government to enter on a tariff war with the 
United States by adopting retaliatory measures, and, 
3, that the British preference was to stand, and if found 
practicable was to be greatly extended in return for the 
valuable sentimental preference which increasingly since 
1897 the people of Great Britain have given to Canadian 
agricultural produce. 

This was an unexpected setback to the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, which for four or five years 
had been clamoring for Dingley rates and retaliation 
against the United States; and as these pronouncements 
were made early in the sessions in manufacturing Can- 
ada, they took much of the fighting interest out of the 
hearings of the commission. But as the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association’s campaign had been arranged in 
advance of the sessions of the commission, and as each 
section and subsection had had its part alloted to it when 
the tariff commission should reach its territory, the pleas 
for Dingley rates and retaliation were put-in everywhere. 
So were the pleas for more protection against Great Brit- 
ain. The commissioners, however, never varied from the 
attitude in these questions which they took up at the out- 
set of the inquiry; and again and again they made it 
understood that there was to be no retaliation against 
the United States, and no turning back on the tariff pol- 
icy of Canada toward Great Britain, which was adopted 
by the Laurier government in 1897. . 


Iron and Steel Hearings. 


The first discussions on the iron and steel schedules 
with which henceforward this repert will be exclusively 
concerned was at Montreal, November 7. When the com- 
mission was on the Pacific Coast in September there had 
been proposals for bounties for steel shipbuilding, to be 
paid out of the Dominion treasury. The discussion of 
these was not, however, carried very far. It was agreed 
between the commission and the shipbuilders that the 
whole question should be adjourned to the final and sup- 
plementary hearings at Ottawa. As these hearings, at the 
time of writing, have not yet been held, I deem it best 
to deal with these bounty proposals in a postscript or in 
a subsequent letter. All that it is necessary to say here is 
that the commission gave a sympathetic hearing to the 
proposals made at Victoria, British Columbia; and that 
the postponement of the matter to the Ottawa hearings 
was on the suggestion of the commission, and was made 
in order that the shipbuilders on the Pacific, on the Great 
Lakes, and on the Atlantic could get together, and in 
conference determine on a general scheme for shipbuild- 
ing bounties to be laid before the commission at the close 


_ of its tour. 


The petitions which came before the commission at 
Montreal regarding the iron and steel schedules were from 
the Dominion Wire Mfg. Company, the Montreal Rolling 
Mills Company and the Peck Rolling Mills Company. 
J. C. McCormick acted as spokesman for all three com- 
panies. 

The procedure of the commission was that the inter- 
ests appearing before it first read their petitions, then 
the commissioners submitted the petitioners to a pretty 
searching examination and cross examination as to the 
working of the present tariff, as to the general condition 
of the industry concerned, and as to the capitalization 
and dividend earnings of the companies urging changes 
in the tariff. The petitions and this talk across the table 
were all embodied in the records of the commission. 
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Attacking the United States Steel Corporation. 


In the petition presented by Mr. McCormick it was 
urged that there should be no change in the existing 
rates on brass wire (10 per cent.), copper wire (15 per 
cent.) and wire of all metals and kinds “ not otherwise 
provided for” (20 per cent.), unless the Government 
decided to put a duty on rods for the manufacture of 
these wires, in which case the petitioners asked that such 
duty be added to the present protection on wire. Barb 
wire and galvanized wire for fencing, Nos. 9, 12 and 18, 
are now on the free list, and in asking for a duty of 20 
per cent. these Montreal petitioners made the first of sev- 
eral attacks before the commission on the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiary companies. It was 
complained in this case that the United States Steel 
Corporation dominates the Canadian wire trade. The 
corporation, it was said, is easily able to undersell the 
Montreal mills, but it permits them to produce about 10 
per cent. of the wire needed in Canada, subject to the 
conditions, however, that the steel rods required for the 
manufacture of this wire shall be purchased from the 
corporation, and that the corporation shall fix the price 
at which wire shall be sold to all the Canadian jobbers. 

It was elicited by questions from the commissioners 
that the trade of the Montreal wire mills is confined to 
tne Island of Montreal, and that when the mills receive 
an order for Toronto or westward of Toronto it is turned 
over to the United States Steel Corporation and the Mon- 
treal mills receive a commission on the business. 

The relations of the Steel Corporation to Canadian 
mills came up much more sharply at St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, January 9, and as I am here following the pro- 
ceedings of the commission only in so far as they affect 
the iron and steel schedules and not in chronological 
order I may as well deal with this later onslaught at 
this point. 

James Pender’s Plea for a Higher Wire Duty. 

The St. John attack was made by James Pender, a 
nail manufacturer there, who appeared before the com- 
mission to support the same plea that the Montreal wire 
men had put in at Montreal—a duty of 20 per cent. on 
barb and galvanized wire. Mr. Pender is prepared to go 
into the wire business if a 20 per cent. duty is imposed, 
and he assured the commission that the domination of 
the wire business of Canada by the United States Steel 
Corporation could be shaken off if this protection were 
given in the new tariff to Canadian wire mills. He was 
equally sure that the farmers would have to pay no more 
for their fencing if it were provided in the new tariff act 
that the duty was not to become operative until five or 
six months after the tariff of 1906 became law. 

Mr. Pender’s speech was the most impassioned that 
the commission heard anywhere on its travels and 
aroused great applause. The charge on which he laid 
most stress, and concerning which he grew most fer- 
vently eloquent and patriotic in sentiment, was that the 
United States Steel Corporation had threatened that if 
the wire nail manufacturers of Canada did not contract 
to buy all their steel rods from it at prices then $3 in ad- 
vance of the price at which they could be bought in Eng- 
land or Germany the corporation would invade the 
Dominion, slaughter the market and close all the Cana- 
dian factories. Mr. Pender indorsed the policy of giving 
the Canadian furnaces and rolling mills a protection of 
$7 a ton on their output—the policy that is now in force; 
and he assured the commission that now that the Do- 
minion Steel Company at Sydney had shed the “ Ameri- 
can windbags” who crossed the line about 1899 to 
teach “us Canadian farmers how to make iron and 
steel” the industry at Sydney was undoubtedly going 
ahead. The rod mill there, under the management of 
Nova Scotia men, had beaten the record of any similar 
continuous wire rod mill in the United States. It had 
turned out 67,000 tons a month, as compared with 62,000, 
which was the best record of any similarly equipped 
American mill. 

The Duty on Castings. 

The wire sections in the iron and steel schedules were 
not the only sections in which increases were asked by 
petitioners at Montreal. J. R. Wilson, vice-president of 
the Montreal Steel Company, and Mr. Blackwell, super- 
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intendent of the company’s plant, urged an increase of 10 
per cent. in the duty on steel castings for engineering, 
electrical and bridge work. Under the 1897 tariff these 
castings pay 25 per cent. The ground on which an increase 
was asked was that the hematite pig iron used must be 
imported from England and Scotland. It was stated that 
except for Stewart iron, made in Ohio, there is no pig iron 
suitable for steel castings available either in the United 
States or Canada.* Best splint coal from Scotland has 
also to be imported for generating the gas used in the pro- 
duction of this steel, as there is no coal in Canada suffi- 
ciently low in phosphorus and sulphur. These importa- 
tions, which are inevitable, add to the cost of production, 
and they were cited as justifying the request put forward 
in behalf of the Montreal Steel Company. 

The Steel Rail Trade, 

Montreal was the first place at which the Tariff Com- 
missioners came in contact with the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and many questions were put to the witnesses as 
to the condition of the industry. One witness engaged in 
the manufacture of switches and frogs admitted that the 
two companies now making steel rails in Canada, the Do- 
minion Steel Company and the Algoma Steel Company at 
Sault Ste. Marie, had not put up prices on rails to the 
limit of the $7 duty. 

It was stated that most of the girder rails used by 
the street car companies in Canada are imported from 
Germany. Mr. Fielding, president of the commission, 
eager here as at all points on the commission’s tour to 
ascertain whether Canadian trade with Great Britain 
could not be increased, inquired whether these rails 
could be imported from Great Britain. The reply was 
that a large proportion of the tonnage of girder rails used 
by English municipalities was imported from Germany. 
The ordinary T-rail, such as could be used for rural dis- 
tricts, could be made in Canada, but as yet there was no. 
plant in the Dominion equipped for the manufacture of 
rails serviceable in large cities. 

At Montreal, as also at Hamilton and London, it was 
stated that there was a scarcity of steel billets in Canada 
and that the steel making capacity is not now equal to the 
demand. 

The United States Often in Evidence, 


Nine-tenths of the petitioners not concerned with the 
British preference came before the commission to get 
either raw materials from the United States on the free 
list or at a reduced rate of duty, or to ask for more protec- 
tion against United States manufacturers. Not infre- 
quently petitioners asked for both lower duties on raw 
material and higher duties against imports in their line 
of production from the United States. 

At Montreal the Naugatuck Valley brass industry of 
Connecticut was represented in a movement for lower 
duties on brass. Walter Gross of the Ontario Lantern & 
Lamp Company, Port Hope, was the advocate of this in- 
terest. He urged that as there is only one small brass fac- 
tory in Canada and as it: is impossible for this Toronto 
plant to begin to meet the great variety of the needs of 
lamp manufacturing no duty should be imposed on im- 
ported brass. This was in anticipation of a request for 
protection from the existing factory. There was, Mr. 
Gross said, not a sufficient call for staple gauges of brass 
in Canada to keep one mill properly running. The differ- 
ent gauges and sizes were so numerous that it was not 
possible for one factory to supply them all, and as the 
manufacturers of lamps had to compete with manufac- 
turers in the United States and compete on narrow mar- 
gins, it was urged that it was only fair that they should 
obtain their raw material on easy terms. At Toronto and 
at Hamilton there was much opposition to a protective 
duty on brass. At Hamilton the opposition came from 
the Canadian branch of the Westinghouse Company. 

The last petition at Montreal affecting the iron and 
steel schedules was a request for lower duties on steel im- 
ported for files. 

The Duty on Stoves, 

At Toronto, London, Hamilton and Fredericton, N. B.. 

there were appeals for an increase in the duty on stoves 





* Norr.—This is very amusing, as the United States manu- 
factures about 500,000 tons of steel castings annually, using 
domestic pig iron.—Tue Eprror. 
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from 25 to 35 per cent. Between 70 and 80 firms are en- 
gaged in making stoves in Canada. Among them the 
stove men do a business of $4,500,000 a year and control 
nine-tenths of the total business. But in Manitoba and 
in the Far West new settlers are largely buying stoves 
from St. Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis. They are buy- 
ing them because they are cheaper than any Canadian 
stove on the market and because manufacturers in these 
American cities can get a lower freight rate into the 
Northwest than manufacturers in eastern Canada. 

The Canadian stove manufacturers, however, want all 
of this remaining tenth of the business in the Dominion in 
spite of the disadvantages of the location of their plants, 
and their request was for such an increase on the cheaper 
grades of stoves as will prevent American manufacturers 
getting access to the immigrants now settling in such large 
numbers in the West. 

The stove men, like many witnesses who came before 
the commission, complained much of freight rates in Can- 
ada. Mr. Fielding, however, had one answer to all these 
complaints as to railroad rates. If railroad conditions 
were uniform it might be possible to correct inequalities 
by tariff legislation, but the conditions are peculiar to 
different parts of the Dominion and they cannot be reached 
by the tariff. 


Northwestern Stove Trade in American Hands, 

At Fredericton, N. B., the stove men admitted that 
geographically they were badly placed for securing their 
share of the trade in the Northwest, but they urged that 
it was the business of the Government when it was fram- 
ing a tariff to prevent any Canadian business from going 
to American manufacturers. 

At Hamilton one of the petitioning stove makers showed 
that in the year ending June 30, 1905, the value of the 
stoves sent in from the United States was $400,000, as 
compared with $127,000 in 1901. He attributed much of 
this increase in the sale of American stoves to the liking 
of the newly arrived immigrants from the Northwestern 
States for Yankee stoves. He threw himself into the role 
of a calamity howler and declared that it would be im- 
possible for the stove makers of Canada to pay living 
wages to their work people were these growing American 
importations not stopped. 

Mr. Paterson, Minister of Customs, inquired: “ Are 
you making the kind of stoves the new settlers in the 
Northwest want?” “We are making everything,” an- 
swered the Hamilton stove man; “ we follow the Ameri- 
cans very closely and when we see that there is a run on 
any design or style we make it.” With freight rates of 
48 cents per 100 pounds from St. Paul and 75 cents from 
Hamilton, added this witness, stove makers in eastern 
‘Canada could not hope to get the business in the far West 
without additional help in the tariff. 

“If your difficulty arises from freight rates,” said Mr. 
Fielding, “I do not see how we can help you. The Ameri- 
can stove manufacturer is favorably placed by reason of 
distance. Would not the Western farmers think it very 
hard if they were deprived of that natural advantage? 
The commission has already been in the Northwest. We 
have to go back there, and we know that this stove ques- 
tion is one which is very much in the minds of the people 
of the Northwest.” ‘“ We feel,” answered the stove man, 
“that we should be put in shape to get a return upon our 
investment. There is more than $1,000,000 invested in 
the stove business here in Hamilton.” Mr. Fielding re- 
minded him that by far the larger proportion of the stove 
manufacturers in Canada were well placed for command- 
ing Canadian business and that the tariff could not be ar- 
ranged to give Hamilton stove makers all the business 
thousands of miles away. “In the West,” he said, “ there 
will be a strong objection to a tariff framed to that end.” 

“We are Canadian manufacturers,” answered the stove 
man, “ and we should have the market.” “ You will have 
difficulty,” said Mr. Fielding, “in persuading the farmer 
on that point.” “ But in time you will benefit the farmer,” 
was the parting shot of the stove man in this quick inter- 
change across the table as he vacated the witness chair. 

Plumbers’ Suppiies, 

Up to the present time the manufacturers of plumbers’ 

supplies have put in no appearance before the Tariff Com- 
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mission. They are under a cloud, owing to the extraor- 
dinary exposures which have been made in the Toronto 
criminal courts. These exposures were just beginning 
when the commission was in session for a week in To- 
ronto, and they are partly responsible for an appeal that 
was made there for an amendment to the anticombine 
clause, which has been in the Canadian tariff since 1898. 

Under the clause as it now stands an order in council 
can be passed withdrawing the protection of the tariff 
from any industry which is in a combine and in which 
combine tactics are used to force prices up unduly and 
end competition. Before such an order can issue proof 
must be forthcoming in one of the higher courts that 
combination and unduly high prices exist; and it is left 
to the common informer to go into the courts to estab- 
lish these facts. 

As a result only one order in council has been issued 
in the last seven years; and the petition put in at Toron- 
to was that a crown prosecutor, paid out of the Domin- 
ion Treasury, should be appointed by the Government to 
institute these legal proceedings and that the costs at- 
tending them should also be defrayed out of the Domin- 
ion Treasury. There is every likelihood that an amend- 
ment on these lines will be made in the tariff of 1906, 
because the discovery by the provincial crown prosecutor 
of 70 combines in Ontario, through proceedings for crim- 
inal conspiracy, has aroused public attention from one 
end of the Dominion to the other. 


Farm Implements, 

At Toronto the Massey-Harris Company asked that 
the duties on farm implements should be increased to 25 
per cent. The present duty on mowing machines, har- 
vesters, reapers, cultivators, harrows, horse rakes, seed 
drills, manure spreaders, weeders and maleable sprocket 
or link belting chain for binders is 20 per cent. 

The increase was asked on the same ground as that 
put forward by the stove men, because in the Canadian 
Northwest American manufacturers are getting some of 
the business of the new settlers. The same company 
also urged that a much sharper lookout be kept at the 
custom houses in the Northwest to prevent new farming 
machinery from being carried in from the United States 
as settlers’ effects, which are admitted duty free. Mr. 
Paterson, speaking for the Customs Department at Ot- 
tawa, declared that no new machinery was ever passed 
through the custom houses as settlers’ effects, a state- 
ment which brought the reply from the implement men 
that new machinery, or what looked very like new ma- 
chinery, was splashed with mud by American farmers 
going into the Canadian Northwest to give it the appear- 
ance of having been used. 

American trade with Canadian settlers in the North- 
west is giving Canadian manufacturers much uneasi- 
ness, for there were many appeals to the commission to 
amend the tariff so as to shut American manufacturers 
out of these new provinces. One of these was from the 
coffin manufacturers of Hamilton, and there was a simi- 
lar plea from the coffin men at Three Rivers, Quebec. 
Still another of these pleas for the reservation of the 
trade of the Northwest for Canadian manufacturers was 
put in at London by a pump maker, who asked a pro- 
tection of 35 per cent., instead of the present duty of 25 
per cent., because American pumps are going into Win- 
nipeg. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—-—_——~»--e 


Eight additional rounds in the Government test were 
fired out of the 6-inch Brown wire gun at the Sandy 
Hook proving grounds February 3, making a new world’s 
record as to velocities for that calibre, length of gun, 
weight of projectile and powder charge. Bach of the 
last six rounds was fired with a 100-pound projectile and 
74 pounds of smokeless powder, giving a velocity of 3455 
feet per second, along with normal pressures of about 
45,130 pounds to the square inch. 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has opened an office in the Missouri Trust Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., in charge of G. I. Finley, contracting 
engineer. ~ 
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Blast Furnace Charging Apparatus. 


A device for charging blast furnaces has been so de- 
signed that the contents of the hopper may be directed 
toward the sides of the furnace or may be divided into 
two streams, one flowing toward the middle of the fur- 
nace and the other toward the sides. The inventor is Gib- 
bon C. Shackleford, Allegheny, Pa. Fig. 1 is a sectional 
elevation of the upper portion of a blast furnace showing 
the arrangement of the charging apparatus. In Fig. 2 
the bell is shown as lowered. There is the usual hopper a, 
with its lower sides 6 converging and having a central 
discharge opening. The opening is closed by the bell ec, 
which is of the usual shape and construction and fits 
closely into the opening in the hopper. The distributing 
bell d@ has its upper end cut away so as to form an open- 
ing into which the main bell will fit, closing the opening 
in the distributing bell. The edges of the opening in the 
upper end of the distributing bell rest upon a seat, e, 





Fig. 1. 
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says that of the 1343 lots made vacant by the fire, only 
224 are now vacant, the number built up since the fire 
being 465, while about 700 have been acquired by the 
Burnt District Commission for the widening of streets 
and docks. Building permits issued since the fire num- 
ber 665. Those issued since February 7, 1905, number 
143. The value of buildings destroyed was estimated at 
$12,908,300, and the value of buildings erected since the 
fire is put by the building inspector at $20,000,000. Of 
the ground space originally devastated 73 per cent. has 


been rebuilt or improved. 
a 


National Tube Company Improvements.—The new 
plate mill at the National Department of the National 
Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa., has just been started. 
This is a part of the new plant at McKeesport on which 
work was begun a year and a half ago by the National 
Tube Company. The third blast furnace was put in 
operation the last week in December, and the new slab- 
bing mill is also ready to start. The skelp mills will be 





Blast Furnace Charging Apparatus. 


formed in the periphery of the main bell, the opening in 
the distributing bell being at least equal to the opening 
of the discharge hopper. The main bell is connected by a 
rod, f, to the bell operating mechanism. The distributing 
bell d is similarly connected by rods g to a raising and 
lowering mechanism independent of it which operates the 
main bell. 

If it is desired that the charge be deposited in the 
middle of the furnace the main bell is lowered, as shown 
by dotted lines in Fig. 1, so that the entire contents of 
the hopper will pass down through the opening in the 
hopper and also through the distributing bell. As the 
charge strikes against the lowered bell it is thrown out- 
wardly, but the outward movement will be checked by 
the curtain wall h on the lower end of the distributing 
bell, and thus the charge will be directed in straight lines 
to the middle of the furnace. On the other hand, if it is 
desired to direct the contents of the hopper to the sides 
of the furnace both bells are lowered simultaneously, as 
in Fig. 2, and the contents of the hopper are directed by 
the sloping sides of the two bells to the sides of the fur- 
nace. It will be noted that the main bell c is the sole 
means of closing the hopper. 

Oe 

Wednesday, February 7, was the second anniversary 
of the great Baltimore fire. The News of that city in an 
article referring to what has been done in rebuilding 


put in commission successively as soon as they are ready 
for operation. The present pipe mills will be replaced 
with new mills, but no work of any consequence has yet 
been done in this department. 

—_—9-e_____—__ 


Tests of a 50 horse-power suction gas producer, in 
connection with a 36 horse-power vertical two-cylinder 
engine, installed at the Poughkeepsie water works, have 
well shown the economical possibilities of the small pro- 
ducer and engine plant. The engine is belted to a 10-inch 
volute pump. During the tests the power developed at 
the shaft of the engine was 38.8 horse-power. The coal 
consumed per horse-power amBunted to 1.23 pounds per 
hour. The duty of the entire plant was 89,200,000 foot 
pounds per 100 pounds of coal fed to the producer. The 
combined efficiency of the pump and engine, as determined 
by the test, was 55.7 per cent.; efficiency of pump, 60.7 
per cent.; of engine alone, 91.8 per cent. 


A map of its transmission lines, recently published 
by the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company, 
shows that in addition to building lines to Lockport, 
Rochester and Syracuse power transmission lines are 
projected to Toronto, to Erie, Pa., and to Watkins, Bing- 
hamton and Elmira and intermediate towns in western 
and central New York. The map shows 12 transformer 
stations located at convenient points. 








New Publications. 


Elementary Practical Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. 
By Percy Longmuir. 12mo. Pages, 269; illustrations, 
64. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York. 

The author is a Carnegie research scholar and med- 
allist of the Iron and Steel Institute, and has presented 
several papers before that society and other engineering 
bodies. Anticipating the inquiry why another work on the 
metallurgy of iron and steel is needed, the author explains 
that he has undertaken to provide a book which shall be 
really an introduction to metallurgical study and one 
written from a practical standpoint. Fifteen years’ inti- 
mate contact with Scotch and English workmen engaged 
in iron and steel manufacture have shown him that much 
that is written on metallurgy has served only to dis- 
courage the practical man, so large a proportion of such 
literature being beyond the range of every-day practice. 
The chapter titles indicate the ground covered and are as 
follows: 1, Refractory Materials; 2, Metallurgical Fuels ; 
8, Iron Ores and Their Preliminary Treatment; 4, The 
Blast Furnace and Hot Blast Stoves; 5, The Work of the 
Blast Furnace; 6, The Metallic Product of the Blast Fur- 
nace; 7, The General Properties of Cast Iron; 8, Pig Iron 
for the Steel Maker, Cast Iron in the Foundry ; 9, Remelt- 
ing Cast Iron; 10, Malleable Cast Iron; 11, Wrought Iron ; 
12, The Cementation Process; 13, Steel; 14, The Crucible 
Process ; 15, The Bessemer Process; 16, The Open Hearth 
Process; 17, The Production of Sound Steel; 18, Metal- 
lography of the Heat Treatment of Steel; 19, The Metal- 
lography of Hardened Steels ; 20, The Special Steels. 

In its answers to scores of questions asked by those 
who would find out the reasons for the various procedures 
in iron and steel manufacture the book is admirable be- 
cause of its clear and simple style. It is what it 
professes itself to be, an introduction to practical metal- 
lurgy. The student who would go deeper has plenty of 
literature at his disposal. Naturally there is little room 
for originality in such a work, the author’s task being that 


of sifting and clarifying what is contained in volumes of © 


exhaustive treatises. Mr. Longmuir has paid particular 
attention in his investigations to cupola practice, his chap- 
ters on Cast Iron in the Foundry, Malleable Cast Iron and 
Remelting Cast Iron being of special interest. The gen- 
eral properties of cast iron are well summarized in Chap- 
ter 7, which deals particularly with the influence of the 
various metalloids. The importance of producing sound 
steel is recognized in Chapter 17, which strikes one as 
rather brief for so important a subject. However, the 
author has stuck well to his intention to prepare an ele- 
mentary treatise, and has succeeded in making it sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive. The last three chap- 
ters, which deal with the metallography of steel and with 
special steels, embody the results of the more recent re- 
search in these important fields. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent. By George P. Row- 
ell. Published by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
New York. 

To the many who know Mr. Rowell personally his 
series of articles in Printers’ Ink has been the source of 
much delight during the past year, when it was published. 
To the even larger number of younger men who have be- 
come connected with what is now a recognized profession 
the career of a leading pioneer in it must naturally pos- 
sess much interest. We venture to believe, however, that 
the story of the active fife of an enterprising, shrewd 
and, we might almost say, quaint man will be read with 
satisfaction and profit. That larger public has now ac- 
cess to the series in convenient shape in the reprint in 
book form. It is entertainingly written, full of charming 
reminiscences, with many flashes of humor, abundant 
evidence of good, hard common sense and at times almost 
amusing candor. We may confess to having turned to 
the series week after week with pleasant anticipation and 
to looking forward to dipping into the book from time to 
time in the future. We would be glad to influence others 
to read it, confident that it will give them pleasure and 
profit. 


The Industrial Magazine of Pittsburgh is the title of 
a newcomer in the journalistic field, whose effort will be 
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to promote the interests of that great manufacturing 
center. Charles E. Wigginton is the editor. 

— + ~~ 


Sturtevant Vertical Engines. 


Maximum power in minimum space, the need of little 
attention and close speed regulation, have been the prin- 
cipal aims in the high speed and automatic vertical 
engines known as class VS5, built by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass. They are therefore suited 
to many classes of work, but particularly to the direct 
connected driving of electric generators. High rotative 
speed without excessive piston travel has been obtained 
by making the cylinder diameter large and the stroke 
relatively short. An example of this line of engines, 
adapted for general use, is shown in Fig. 1.’ Where the 
engine is to be used in a generating unit it is mounted 
on a subbase extended to receive the generator. 

The most interesting feature of these engines is the 
provision for forced and continuous lubrication. Within 
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The Class VS5 Vertical Engine Built by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 


the base, as shown in Fig. 2, is contained a submerged 
oil pump operated by an eccentric on the crank shaft. 
The oil is drawn from the reservoir and forced through 
pipes and internal passages in the moving parts of the 
crank pin, wrist pin and main bearings. As the engine 
is double acting there are two periods during each revolu- 
tion when the stress on these parts is reversed, giving an 
opportunity for the pump to supply a fresh film of oil 
between the surfaces. Distributed. at a pressure of 10 
to 20 pounds per square inch the oil maintains a film be- 
tween rubbing parts, preventing their actual contact, 
and makes possible a mechanical efficiency claimed to 
be over 90 per cent. An oil tight enclosing frame and 
centrifugal oil guards on the shaft where it passes 
through the casing prevent the escape of oil, which is 
continuously returned to the bearings. 

Within the casing a water shed partition prevents the 
mixing the water from the piston rod stuffing box and oil 
in the case, and also keeps the latter from finding its 
way to the interior of the cylinder. Openings under the 
cylinder allow the adjusting of the piston rod stuffing 
box without removing the frame covers, and all other 
parts are readily accessible when the covers are removed. 
Frequent inspection, however, is not necessary, largely 
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because the water shed partition protects the parts from 
dirt and accident. 

The cylinder and valve chamber are cast in one piece 
and relief valves are provided to prevent damage by 
entrained water in the cylinder. The valve is of bal- 
anced piston pattern, provided with snap rings and works 
in a bushing easily renewed when worn. A Rites gov- 
ernor on the fly wheel controls the point of cut off and 
regulates the speed within 1% per cent. variation from 
no load to full load. The piston is a hollow iron casting, 
internally ribbed, secured to the rod with a taper fit and 
provided with turned packing rings. 

The piston, connecting rods and crank shaft are 
each forged from a single piece of open hearth steel. The 
connecting rod boxes are lined with Sturtevant white 
metal; the cast iron cross head is equipped with ad- 
justable shoes and a nickel steel wrist pin and the crank 
pin is of unusually large size. All parts are interchange- 
able. 

The engines are made in 18 sizes, from 5 x 5 inches to 
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12 x 10 inches, and range in weight from 1000 to 4300 
pounds. The smallest size occupies a floor space of 34 x 
26 inches and stands-42 inches high and the largest size 
is contained in a cubic space of 57 x 42 x 84 inches. 
—_——_____..9--- 


The Magnesite Deposits of California. 


The market for native magnesite may be influenced in 
future by the fact that a factory for the manufacture of 
magnesite brick has recently been erected at Hast Oak- 
land, Cal., says the United States Geographical Survey in 
a recent bulletin. The magnesite brick made in this 
country has up to the present time been manufactured 
in Pennsylvania out of magnesite imported from Greece 
or from Austria, which has been cheaper than magnesite 
brought across the country to the steel furnaces from 
California. Nearly all the magnesite known in the 
United States is found in a belt of serpentine that ex- 
tends from southern California along the coast range to 
Oregon. Four of these deposits were visited and ex- 
amined last summer by Frank L. Hess of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

The first deposit visited by Mr. Hess was in the north- 
eastern part of Santa Clara County, 32 miles southeast of 
Livermore. Here is a deposit on the exploitation of 
which a large amount of money has recently been spent. 
Several big veins have been opened and development has 
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been proceeding by open cuts and tunnels. The mag- 
nesite is transported 144 mile over an aerial tramway to 
bunkers and thence by traction engines and iron wagons 
to Livermore. The wagons used contain 17% tons each. 
The capacity of production is about 100 tons a day. The 
people who are developing the deposit have built about 
25 miles of road. 

Near Portersville, in Tulare County, about 275 miles 
southeast of San Francisco, just on the edge of the Ka- 
weah quadrangle, lies the second magnesite deposit visit- 
ed by Mr. Hess. The mines are only about 4 miles from 
Portersville, on a down grade road, so that the item of 
haulage does not add much to the expense of production. 
The mines, which are worked by tunnels and open cuts 
in veins, are operated by the Williamette Pulp & Paper 
Company of San Francisco. W. P. Bartlett is superin- 
tendent of the works. Nearly all the magnesite pro- 
duced here is burned at the mines with fuel oil, just as 
limestone is burned to make lime. The burned residue— 
magnesia—which is used by paper mills for digesting and 
whitening wood pulp, is shipped to 
Oregon City, Ore. 

The small portion of magnesite 
not burned is used in its raw state 
by the Western Carbonic Acid Gas 
Company of San Francisco for the 
manufacture of liquid carbonic acid 
gas in its plant at Sedan. 

From Portersville Mr. Hess went 
to Chiles Valley in Napa County, 
where there are old magnesite de- 
posits which were worked for about 
12 years but are now idle. These 
deposits are owned by the same 
people that control the Portersville 
deposits. The magnesite here is 
less pure, however, and the haul is 
much longer, so that they see no rea- 
son for operating these deposits at 
present. 

The Walters deposits, in Pope 
Valley, Napa County, were next 
visited. The haul from there to 
Rutherford, the nearest station on 
the Southern Pacific Railway, is 
about 22 miles. Although the mag- 
nesite here is good the deposits are 
not worked. They have recently 
changed hands, however, and with 
the chance for a new electric road 
in this locality the deposits may 
possibly be developed in the near 
future. 

Magnesite is used not only as an ingredient of mag- 
nesite brick, but also in the manufacture of carbonic 
acid gas and in the manufacture of paper from wood 
pulp. The carbonic acid gas is liquefied and shipped in 
steel cylinders to all the Pacific Coast and Southwestern 
States, where it is used for soda water fountains, for re- 
frigerating machines and for maintaining the pressure on 
beer barrels and keeping the beer fresh. In the manu- 
facture of paper magnesite is transformed into a sulphite 
of magnesia and used as a digester for the wood pulp. 
Small amounts of magnesium chloride are used for mak- 
ing cement. Combined with asbestos, magnesite is also 
employed as a filler in steam pipe casings. But it is as 
a material for the manufacture of refractory brick that 
magnesite finds its only considerable market, and with 
the development of that industry in this country the ex- 
ploitation of California’s magnesite deposits would great- 


ly increase. 
8 


The per capita circulation of money in the United 
States was figured at $31.88 on February 1, being great- 
er than ever. The population of the United States on 
that date was estimated at 84,077,000. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company’s production is 
now made up of 70 per cent. steel and 30 per cent. iron. 
When it began business the figures were just the reverse. 
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A Light Traveling Hand Crane. 


A new form of overhead traveling crane manufac- 
tured by the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 
9 Murray street, New York, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It is especially adapted for compara- 
tively light loads and short spans—that. is, loads up to 
3000 or 4000 pounds and a span of 25 feet or less, or such 
service as is common in icehouses, warehouses, store- 
rooms, shops, &c. 

The crane itself is made up of two channel beams placed 
back to back, with a run of Coburn track suspended be- 





A Light Hand Operated Overhead Traveling Crane, Manufactured by 


Foundry & Machine Company, New York. 


tween them by brackets, in which the trolley carrying 
the hoisting apparatus is operated. The main runways 
are of Coburn track and the trolleys operating in them 
are fitted with rocker pendants, to which the ends of the 
crane are attached through a plate in such a way as to 
distribute the load equally on the 16 wheels. The trolleys 
have roller bearings and all wearing surfaces are amply 
large to insure long life and ease in operation. 


A special crane answering all the purposes of a jib or 


swinging wall crane can be constructed on somewhat the 
same principle by pivoting one end of the crane and using 
a circular runway for the other end, the construction 
otherwise being the same. 

———————-- oe 


The Billings & Spencer Cutting Off Tool, 


An improved form of cutting off tool for use in lathes, 
having the tool proper detachably secured in a separable 
shank, is one of the latest products of the 
Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, 
Conn. As may be seen from the illustra- 
tions the two parts of the shank are fast- 
ened together by two screws and the cut- 
ter has beveled top and bottom edges 
fitting in a dovetailed recess in the side 
of the holder. The screw at the cutter end 
of the holder has a %-inch head and is set 
or released with a wrench and clamps the 
cutter rigidly, holding it fast while grind- 
ing. The other screw, near the rear end 
of the holder, has a slotted head and is 
countersunk so as not to interfere with 
the sliding of the shank into the tool post 
‘and serves merely to hold the segments 
together. The screw in the tool post not 
only clamps the holder, but binds the cut- 
ter with added firmness. The holder is 
drop forged of open hearth steel and is 
case hardened. The cutter is of the best 
tool steel. A drop forged wrench is fur- 
nished with each holder. The complete 
holder is 6 inches long, 144 inches wide and \% inch thick. 

\essihcishonsdstlihalillipinssenntictantans 

There will be no change this year in the rates for 
shipping coal to the Northwest by way of the lakes and 
to Chicago from the coal fields of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and West Virginia. This was the decision 
reached at a recent meeting in Pittsburgh of the leading 
freight traffic officials of the railroads interested. About 
two years ago the coal carrying roads decided to increase 
the rates from the Pittsburgh district and since then the 
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shippers have been putting forth efforts to have the rates 
lowered to their old level. Many of the shippers felt 
confident of success and expected that the lower rate 
would become effective April 1. The traffic officials after 
discussing the matter decided that present conditions 
warranted a maintenance of the rates for another year 
at least. 


——— 


The Shenango Furnace Company. 


The transfer of the Oliver Estate interests in the 
Shenango Furnace Company, Pittsburgh, has provided an 
opportune time to reorganize the com- 
pany. The capital stock has been in- 
creased to $5,000,000 and the following 
officers have been elected: W. P. Sny- 
der, president; C. H. Dyer, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry Irwin, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. Walter A. Barrows, Jr., 
will be in charge of operations at the 
blast furnaces and ore mines and 
George D. Devitt will be superintend- 
ent in charge of the blast furnace de- 
partment, while D. C. Peacock will be 
superintendent of mines, The com- 
pany owns and operates four blast fur- 
naces at Sharpsville, Pa., has large ore 
properties on the Mesaba and Menom- 
inee ranges, owns 1300 acres of coal 
and coke lands in the Connellsville re- 
gion and possesses valuable limestone properties. It 
also controls the Shenango Steamship Company, which 
has a large ore boat under construction by the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., that will be 
launched on February 17. The boat will be named W. P. 
Snyder, for the president of the company. The com- 
pany’s general offices are in the Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


the New Jersey 


— .--e—__—_ 


Curve Wear of Rails on the Boston Elevated.—The 
Street Railway Journal for January 27 publishes an in- 
teresting article on the wear of steel rails on the curves 
in the subway and on the elevated structure of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway Company. Few of the curves have 
large radii, 18 having less than 100 feet and 16 others 
less than 150 feet. One of the points of most severe wear 
is on the outer south half of the reverse curve entering 
2ark Street Station, south bound, where the radius is 





A Separable Cutting Off Tool Holder, Made by the Billings & 


Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 


82 feet. At first ordinary commercial rails were laid on 
this curve, but an 85-pound rail which was laid March 13, 
1902, was removed April 26, 1902, with its head con- 
siderably more than half worn off. A manganese steel 
rail was laid at this point on the latter date and it en- 
dured the traffic up to October 23, 1905, when it was re- 
moved for renewal. Manganese rails are being used on 


otner points of severe wear on the subway and are giv- 
ing good satisfaction, and from all appearances are good 
for a long period of service. 
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Production of Steel Rails and of Bes- 
semer Ingots in 1905. 


The production of Bessemer steel ingots and of all 
kinds of steel rails in the United States in 1905 has been 
ascertained by the American Iron and Steel Association. 
The total production of Bessemer steel ingots and cast- 
ings for the year was 10,941,375 gross tons. The produc- 
tion of steel rails was 3,371,939 gross tons, of which 
3,188,675 tons were Bessemer and 183,264 tons were open 
hearth rails. The production of iron rails amounted to 
318 tons. 

Bessemer Steel Ingots and Castings. 


The production of 10,941,375 gross tons of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings in 1905 is to be compared with 
7,859,140 tons in 1904, an increase of 3,082,235 tons, or 
over 39 per cent. The production in 1905 was much the 
largest in our history, greatly exceeding that of 1902, 
the year of next largest production, when 9,138,363 tons 
were made. Of the total production last year 10,920,591 
tons were made by the standard Bessemer process and 
20,784 tons by the Tropenas and other modifications of 
the Bessemer process, employing small converters. Only 
acid Bessemer steel was produced in 1905. The follow- 
ing table gives the production in gross tons of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings in the last four years by States. 
Of the production in 1905 22,103 tons were direct cast- 
ings, against a similar production of 16,051 tons in 1904: 














1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
Penosylvania...... 4,209,326 3,909,436 3,464,650 4,491,445 
ee 2,528,802 2,330,134 2,050,115 3,131.149 
TE 6stavsecés 1,443,614 1,366,569 1,257,190 1,651,250 
Other States....... 956,621 986,690 1,087,185 1,667,531 
UNE S000 os 9,138,363 8,592,829 7,859,140 10,941,375 


There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 
1905 and only two Robert-Bessemer plants were active. 
Twenty-five standard Bessemer plants were at work, as 
compared with 24 in 1904, and 13 Tropenas plants were 
running, against 11 in 1904. In addition one plant made 
steel by the Bookwalter process and four plants made 
steel in special Bessemer converters. All the small Bes- 
semer works make a specialty of castings, although in- 
gots are occasionally made. In 1905 three Bessemer con- 
verters were abandoned and dismantled, namely, two 5- 
gross-ton standard Bessemer converters at Pittsburgh and 
one 2-gross-ton Bookwalter converter at Reading, Pa. 

While Pennsylvania is still far in the lead as a pro- 
ducer of Bessemer steel, Ohio made a great stride for- 
ward in 1905, producing nearly twice as much as Illinois, 
and nearly three-fourths of the output of Pennsylvania. 
The completion of the Bessemer plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company will further increase the Ohio 
tonnage. 

Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel Rails, 

The production of all kinds of rails reached its maxi- 
mum in 1905, amounting to 3,372,257 gross tons, against 
2,284,711 tons in 1904, an increase of 1,087,546 tons, or 
47.6 per cent. The year of next largest production was 
1903, when 2,992,477 tons were made. The increase in 
1905 over 1903 amounted to 379,780 tons, or over 12 per 
cent. Rails rolled from purchased blooms, crop ends, 
“seconds” and rerolled or renewed rails are included. 

Ihe following table gives the production of all kinds 
of rails in 1905 according to the weight of the rails per 
yard. Street rails are included: 


Under 45 lbs. and 85 Ibs. Total. 
45 lbs. less than 85. and over. Grosstons. 
Bessemer rails . 209,853 1,468,123 1,510,699 3,188,675 
Open hearth rails. . 16,409 131,501 35,354 183,264 
EPG PON 545 06 0.4 6s. 318 0 0 318 
ns teases 226,580 1,599,624 1,546,053 3,372,257 


In the following table the production of steel rails in 
Pennsylvania is separated from that of the other States: 


Open 
Bessemer. hearth. Total. 
WU, ec Give dona enue 1,095,154 18,687 1,113,841 
CU DY xa.e ors Sa nec veces 2,093,521 164,577 2,258,318 
a a 3,188,675 183,264 3,371,939 


Twenty-four plants in 12 States rolled or rerolled 
rails in 1905, as follows: New York, 1; Pennsylvania, 5; 
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Maryland, 3; West Virginia, 1; Georgia 1; Alabama, 3; 
Ohio, 4; Illinois, 2; Wisconsin, 1; Colorado, 1; Washing- 


ton 1, and California, 1. The production of Bessemer 
steel rails in 1905 amounted to 3,188,675 gross tons, 
against 2,137,957 tons in 1904, an increase of 1,050,718 
tons, or over 49 per cent. In the following table the 
production of Bessemer steel rails is given by States 
from 1902 to 1905 in gross tons: 





1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
Pennsylvania...... 1,148,425 1,186,284 801,657 1,095,154 
Other States....... 1,786,967 1,760,472 1,336,300 2,093,521 
eo Seer 2,935,392 2,946,756 2,137,957 3,188,675 


In addition to Pennsylvania, the States which made 
Bessemer rails in 1905 were New York, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Georgia, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado and 
Washington. The production of Bessemer steel rails by 
the makers of Bessemer steel ingots, included above, 
amounted to 3,135,729 tons in 1905, against 2,084,688 tons 
in 1904, an increase in 1905 o1 1,051,041 tons, or over 50 
per cent. In no preceding year had the production of 
Bessemer steel rails by the makers of domestic ingots 
exceeded 2,900,000 tons. The following table gives the 
total production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails from 
1902 to 1905, the rails rolled by makers of domestic ingots 
being separated from those rolled by companies which 
did not operate Bessemer converters. In 1905 about 
101,000 tons of renewed or rerolled Bessemer steel rails 
were produced by makers of domestic ingots. These rails 
are included below : 





1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
By makers ........ 2,876,293 2,873,228 2,084,688 3,135,729 
By all others...... 59,099 73,528 53,269 52,946 
Total. occcccess 2,935,392 2,946,756 2,137,957 3,188,675 


The total production of open hearth steel rails in 1905 
was 183,264 tons, against 145,883 tons in 1904, 45,054 tons 
in 1903, 6029 tons in 1902, 2093 tons in 1901 and 1333 
tons in 1900. The maximum production of open hearth 
rails was reached in 1905; the year of next highest pro- 
duction was 1904. Alabama rolled almost all of the open 
hearth rails that were rolled in 1905 and 1904, Pennsyl- 
vania rolling the remainder in 1905 and Pennsylvania and 


. Colorado in 1904. 


The production of iron rails in 1905 was 318 tons, all 
rolled in Alabama, Ohio and California, and all weighing 
less than 45 pounds to the yard. In 1904 the production 


was 871 tons. 
—_—___>-@_—_- 


The Foundry Trade School.—The Winona Technical 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind., is proceeding with the or- 
ganization of a school for foundrymen, in accordance with 
action taken by the National Founders’ Association at 
its last annual convention. The association voted to 
give the school complete equipment and to maintain from 
its treasury 30 scholarships each year. The school will be 
operated in connection with the Institute and will under- 
take to teach the best methods prevailing in the best 
shops. A foundry, 58 x 90 feet, occupies a portion of one 
building and in another room is a cupola 17 inches x 23 
feet. In addition to class instruction a feature of the 
school work will be excursions to commercial establish- 
ments that students may obtain practical insight of what 
is required of them in the industrial world, and on these 
tours the students will have full opportunity of inquiring 
into methods of operation. The committee selected by 
the National Founders’ Association to direct the work, 
consisting of W. S. Gilbert of the Buckeye Foundry, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; W. H. Pfahler of Philadelphia, and John 
Ketcham of Indianapolis, recently visited the school and 
took steps toward having this new department in readi- 
ness for opening by August 1, 1906. 

~~ o- ——__—__ 


It has been reported in the daily papers in the past 
week that the Pennsylvania Railroad has decided to 
eliminate the Horseshoe Curve in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains by constructing a 9-mile tunnel at a cost of $15,000,- 
000. From the engineering department of the road the 
statement is made that the plan has been under consid- 
eration for 20 years, but nothing definite has been de 
cided ; that while such a tunnel would greatly reduce the 
operating expenses it would cost too much. 
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The Production of Pig Iron in 1905. 


General Manager James M. Swank of the American 
Iron and Steel Association has gathered from the manu- 
facturers complete statistics of the production of pig iron 
in the United States in 1905. The total production of all 
kinds of pig iron in 1905 was 22,992,380 gross tons, against 
16,497,033 tons in 1904, 18,009,252 tons in 1908 and 17,821,- 
307 tons in 1902. The production of 1905 was not only 
much the largest in the history of the trade, being nearly 
5,000,000 tons in excess of that for the previous record 
year 1903, but it was 6,495,347 tons or 39 per cent. more 
than that for 1904, a remarkable gain in a single twelve- 
month. The production in the second half of 1905 was 
666,030 tons more than that of the first half. The output 
by States was as follows: 

Total Production of Pig Iron by States. 


Production—Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. 
(Includes spiegeleisen. ) 
First half Second half Total 


States. of 1905. of a 
Massachusetts, Connecticut. . 7,636 ‘asi nee 
ES 6 Sos b a's nchck bade 550,208 647,860 1,198,068 
PT . son cotnabesacay 165,991 145,048 811,039 
DOMMayivamia «occ cce cscs 5,226,691 5,352,486 10,579,127 
— bic hee De Kid wae 156,334 175,762 832,096 

smb SARS Kh aa kee 240 

North Carolina, Georgia and vo — ee 

a ET PA ey 25,752 12,947 88,699 
EY 5 bc MGs ibe Bvt 743,547 860,515 1,604,062 
ee i 149,016 149,163 298,179 
Kentucky iT sei aed 32,793 80,942 63,735 
IO gs ad re ene 195,757 176,935 872,692 
MN & bb5'n 5 keke UR eo ee ees 2,181,058 2,405,052 4,586,110 
ee ee ne 979,157 1,055,326 2,034,488 
NN aid neath es aerate 147,953 140,751 288,704 
Wisconsin and Minnesota... 184,284 167,181 851,415 
Missouri, Colorado, Oregon : 

and Washington......... 176,376 231,398 407,774 

OR RO sc c'ss cindbe 11,163,175 11,829,205 22,992,380 
Meh Bs Sided Cease 8,173,438 8,323,595 16,497,033 


The production of coke and anthracite pig iron by 
States was as follows: 
Production of Anthracite and Coke Pig Iron. 


First half Second half Total 
of 1905. of 1905. for 1905. 


ai i ati ha 549,204 647,860 1,197,064 
Is |. acne p 4 owe uk 165,991 145,048 811,039 
Pennsylvania .....:...0.%: 5,224,806 6,351,027 10,575,833 
ne a I ae 156,108 175,762 331,870 
Virginia, North Carolina and 

IN Ss neaiid inp: nhs hh een 259,399 268,637 528,036 
EA ae eae 729,845 848,669 1,578,514 
I OR v0.0 Fe ond Skee 149,016 149,163 298,179 
IG Sinks ns tue a eeaed 32,793 30,588 63,381 
NN ots ccd os keane aes 195,180 175,037 870,217 
My’ iggy Sh 4s 066 vd Veody sss 2,180,558 2,401,377 4,581,935 
PN eens ake Rawet 979,157 1,055,326 2,034,483 
Michigan and Wisconsin.... 182,415 149,642 332,057 
Minnesota, Missouri and Col- 

NN a hs do rkins ees a bal 188,191 248,653 436,844 


BOONE, BBOB 655 oon 20s a0 10,992,663 11,646,789 22,639,452 


The production of charcoal iron by States is given in 
the following table: 
Production of Charcoal Pig Iron by States. 


First half Second half Total 


fl . 
Massachusetts, Connecticut oa le ann 2008. 





Ome lew TOPE. ci i cvises 8,640 8,351 16,991 
Pe ere Tee 1,885 1,409 3,294 
Maryland and Virginia..... 1,125 946 2,071 
a re 13,702 11,846 25,548 
Georgia, Texas, Kentucky 

and Tennessee........... 6,703 15,154 21,857 
Ge SEG 8s Va Wintbn ses ox 500 8,675 4,175 
DD, «snd bine abieet a% 104,584 105,989 210,573 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Oregon 

and Washington......... 33,373 35,046 68,419 

eee 170,512 182,416 352,928 
re ee ee ee 213,356 124,178 837,529 


The production of all kinds of pig iron in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio by districts is shown in the table below: 


First half Second half Total 


f 1905. ° : 
Peinsstvenia : ° 5. of 1905 for 1905 


So SS Se 316,721 309,579 626,300 
Schuylkill Valley......... 290,266 263,428 553,694 
Lower Susquehanna Valley 282,967 881,812 664,779 
Juniata Valley........... 107,723 102,046 209,769 
Allegheny County........ 2,716,668 2,694,222 5,410,890 
Shenango Valley......... 882,834 906,182 1,789,016 
Miscellaneous bituminous. 627,627 693,758 1,321,885 
Charcoal ... ttt eee eens 1,885 1,409 3,294 
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Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley......... 855,336 869,591 1,724,927 
Hocking Valley and lake 
CURE 56655660 n 00% 558,092 742,355 1,300,447 


Miscellaneous bituminous. 594,140 603,898 1,198,038 
Hanging Rock bituminous. 172,990 185,533 858,523 
Hanging Rock charcoal... 500 3,675 4,175 


The production of Bessemer and low phosphorus pig 
iron by States and by the various districts in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio is shown in the following table. The total 
for Pennsylvania was 5,939,042 tons and for Ohio 3,207.- 
793 tons: 

Production of Bessemer and Low Phosphorus Pig Iron. 


First half Second half Total 
of 1905. of 1905. for 1905. 


eee 239,525 297,412 536,937 
Pennsy'vania : 
Lehigh Valley........... 87,301 29,119 66,420 
Schuylkill Valley......... 18,234 26,698 44.932 
Lower Susquehanna Valley 
and Juniata Valley..... 218,057 300,570 518,627 
Allegheny County........ 1,865,597 1,783,150 3,648,747 
Shenango Valley......... 585,501 536,409 1,121,910 
Miscellaneous bituminous... 231,288 807,118 538,406 
ASR eee 156,108 175,762 831,870 


West Virginia and Tennessee 153,857 161,843 315,700 
Ohio: 





Mahoning Valley......... 593,859 619,157 1,213,016 
Hocking Valley.......00+  <sseess  sessee —_ sesves 
Lake counties............ 417,023 587,271 1,004,294 
Hanging Rock bituminous. 59,726 75,738 185,474 
Miscellaneous bituminous.. 435,716 419,293 855,009 
RENEE cc cdsdunewecndaeee 796,763 859,517 1,656,280 
Michigan and Wisconsin.... 36,629 55,044 91,673 
COORG 6.5.66 6. ct tes 6 SHdt 139,954 187,867 827,821 
NE | é pies saces ) sgeake 5,985,148 6,421,968 12,407,116 


The production of basic pig iron in 1905, not including 
charcoal of basic quality, was 4,105,179 tons, against 
2,483,104 tons in 1904, an increase of 1,622,075 tons, or 
over 65 per cent. The production of basic pig iron by 
States last year was as follows: 

Production of Basic Pig Iron, Not Including Charcoal Iron. 


First half Second half Total 
of 1905. of 1905. for 1905. 


New York and New Jersey... 92,939 79,267 172,206 
Pennsylvania ° 
Allegheny County........ 753,449 784,460 1,537,909 
Other counties.........-. 657,930 762,167 1,420,097 
Virginia and Alabama...... 201,524 246,963 448,487 
Ohio, Illinois and Missouri.. 260,750 265,730 526,480 
WOR. 0 ccc ne srnrvasncer 1,966,592 2,138,587 4,105,179 


The following table is interesting as showing the 
growth of pig iron production in the various States in re- 
cent years: 

Production of All Kinds of Pig Iron from 1902 to 1905. 
-———Gross tons of 2,240 pounds.——_, 


States. 1902. 1908. 1904. 1905. 
Massachusetts .... 3,360 8,265 3,149 } 15.987 
Connecticut ....... 12,086 14,501 8,922 § : 
ge Se ee 401,369 552,917 605,709 1,198,068 
New Jersey........ 191,380 211,667 262,294 811,039 
Pennsylvania ..... 8,117,800 8,211,500 7,644,321 10,579,127 
Maryland ........ 803,229 824,570 293,441 832,096 
VRNRER. cece cccces 537,216 544,034 310,526 510,210 


North Carolina, 
Georgia and Texas 35,410 87,255 75,686 38,699 


MlaDAMR 2c cocvccns 1,472,211 1,561,898 1,453,513 1,604,062 
West Virginia..... 183,005 199,013 270,945 298,179 
Kentucky .....+..- 110,725 102,441 37,106 63,735 
Tennessee ........ 892,778 418,368 802,096 872,692 
| a 3,631,388 3,287,434 2,977,929 4,586,110 
Illinois ........--. 1,730,220 1,692,375 1,655,991 2,034,483 
Michigan ......... 155,213 244,709 233,225 288,704 
Wisconsin and Min- 

MEMOCR 2 cc ceccece 273,987 283,516 210,404 351,415 


Missouri, Colorado 
and Washington... 269,930 270,289 151,776 407,774 


Totals. .....és. 17,821,307 18,009,252 16,497,033 22,992,380 
The production of spiegeleisen and ferromanganese in 
1905 was 289,983 tons, against 219,446 tons in 1904, an in- 
crease of 70,537 tons. The production of ferromanganese 
alone in 1905 was 62,186 tons, against 57,076 tons in 1904. 
One company produced 1243 tons of ferrophosphorus in 
1905, against a similar production of 946 tons in 1904. 
—~>--o——_—- 

It is said to be possible to make a manganese steel 
armor plate by the casting process which is in every way 
equal to the best Krupp cemented plates. This is the 
more remarkable in that, as the process of casting is so 
very simple as compared with those heretofore in use 
for the manufacture of armor plate, the improvement 
is seen to consist largely in eliminating the features of 
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the process which cost much time and money for their 
fruition and in replacing the very complicated with the 
simple. 





fron and Steel Exports and Imports in 1905. 


The December report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor has been re- 
ceived and consequently the total figures for the calendar 
year 1905 are available. From these figures tables have 
been made up as given below, covering the usual details 
as to quantities. It will be seen that the total exports 
of commodities for which quantities are given are placed 
by the bureau for the year at 1,009,290 gross tons. We 
stated in these columns last week that the shipments to 
foreign countries in 1905 of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone had aggregated 1,052,000 gross tons. As 
a number of other manufacturers must have exported 
iron and steel during the year, we have quite a discrep- 
ancy in the figures. Tais is explained, as intimated last 
week, by the fact that in some important lines of iron and 
steel exports the Bureau of Statistics does not give the 
tonnage figures. An example of this kind is to be found 
in the export trade in merchant pipe. The quantity of 
such pipe exported is quite large, but its tonnage is not 
given. The value of “pipes and fittings” exported in 
1905 is placed at $8,293,816, against $7,303,900 in 1904. 
The quantity figures which are given are nevertheless 
worthy of scrutiny because they afford an excellent basis 
of comparison from month to month or from year to year. 

Taking the quantity figures for exports, we have the 
following table: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 


-~-——December,_——, ——-T welve months. 
1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
I eR eg ot 3,442 3,141 49,221 49,025 
WE FAS i ic b es Kas 751 1,361 7,966 26,785 
ae 2,738 2,295 32,025 29,582 
es 719 2,028 6,514 20,073 
a 750 2,562 19,890 25,895 
Billets, ingots, blooms.34,606 18,162 237,638 314,324 
Hoop, band and scroll. 604 432 4,426 3,435 
re wank @ 3 eae 1,405 
OOON WRI. 6 a i) ss 3 21,717 18,996 295,023 414,845 
Iron sheets and plates 801 476 8,004 4,727 
Steel sheets and plates. 5,989 3,482 67,093 50,477 
Tin plates and terne 
plates ——— 539 7,941 7,898 
Structural iron and 
Cakes vee Se 10,765 5,741 83,193 55,514 
; ES Pe area ree 12,764 10,200 142,609 118,612 
Bare 394 657 7,890 9,273 
Wire tails. ....... 25. 3608 4,368 35,836 32,793 
All other, including 
Pn Gabenvas avin 256 351 4,021 8,047 
7 Weis +e neeae 99,437 74,794 1,009,290 1,167,710 


The exports in December show a slight reduction 
on the movement in November, but were larger than in 
other preceding months. In November the exports 
reached 102,917 tons, in October 89,728 tons, in September 
85,969 tons, in August 82,317 tons and in July 67,071 tons. 

The following table shows the imports of iron and 
steel in the lines for which quantities are given in the 
month and 12 months ending with December: 

Imports of Iron and Steel, 


-—— December, , -—Twelve months.—, 
1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 








Commodities Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PP BEG <.0\6.0:0:0:0-0 5 oe 5,815 212,465 79,500 
WE dnctctunddawces 7,991 1,032 23,731 13,461 
is ss 6 Had ie ox5 3,147 2,112 37,294 20,905 
0 rae rer 574 332 17,278 37,776 
Hoop, band and scroll. 1,965 190 4,772 2,135 
Billets, slabs, bars, &c., 

steel in forms n.e.s. 1,900 530 14,642 10,807 
Sheets and plates.... 221 158 2,336 4,165 
Tin plates and terne 

0 ere 3,308 5,706 65,740 70,652 
.. =e 1,562 1,251 17,616 15,313 
Wire and articles made 

Ss di: ann w win ate et 402 310 3,978 3,956 
Structural iron and 

TE ai abies ney 09 3,595 220 16,147 7,203 
GD. 6 ta vuie nae en 39 11 215 358 
GE ane daet chars 9 29 195 167 

OCR ce ces .-51,288 17,696 416,409 266,398 


The figures for the month of December show quite an 
increase over the same month of the previous year, as 
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well as over all the immediately preceding months. While 
the imports in December totaled 51,288 gross tons the 
imports for November were 33,904 tons, in October 35,801 
tons, in September 43,264 tons, in August 39,504 tons and 
in July 36,444 tons. The heavy increase in December 
was in importations of pig iron, scrap, steel billets 
and structural shapes. Special influences have accounted 
for the increased imports in all these lines. In tin plates, 
on the other hand, importations are steadily diminishing. 

The total imports of iron ore for the year were 
845,651 gross tons, against 487,613 tons in 1904. The ex- 
ports of iron ore in 1905 were 208,058 gross tons, against 
213,865 tons in 1904. 

The total value of all exports of iron and steel and man- 
ufactures thereof, not including ore, in 1905, was $142,928,- 
513, against $128,455,613 in 1904 and $99,035,865 in 1903. 

The total value of imports of iron and steel and man- 
ufactures thereof, not including ore, in 1905 was $26,392,- 
728, against $21,621,970 in 1904 and $41,255,864 in 1903. 

The following details of values of exports of manu- 
factures of iron and steel for the calendar years 1905 and 
1904 will be of interest to many of our readers: 


SII 


Commodities, 1905. 1904. 
Builders’ hardware.............. $5,789,274 $5,553,473 
ME ori cr erated tatdie deh 54s ween e 594,364 570,056 
ee Ma cacwe tec an cone cease 6,076,415 5,053,084 
Se NORE Wise Covet aaad cewe's 174,284 175,947 
CORRE: BBG iiciscaweiscesitecced Ee 1,372,314 
men, . Ce 6c heeslceeudaowes 72,423 101,268 
CRI GE e Gb ees Cadeanccuns 448,718 333,824 
Firearms oud 1,687,029 1,486,151 
Cee RONNIE 0 oe. ck wewes wvne wn 2,210,990 1,871,100 
Electrical machinery............ 7,409,242 6,675,766 
Laundry machimery.............. 646,654 512,542 
Metal working machinery........ 5,625,044 3,483,232 
Pe i a ee 1,500,603 1,450,993 
PN cea avn sb Bile Saeaw wen seas 3,737,774 2,733,625 
Sewing machines................ 6,474,992 6,019,161 
Gs oo 5.0. vin whe wie 1,383,005 1,240,096 
eee CR 6 be tinge cddcamen 14,479 5,062 
DED yo 46a 4 hed Kel eaters 5,573,080 4,697,340 
Stationary enmgines.............. 1,184,784 1,099,690 
Boilers and engine parts......... 2,486,589 2,003,323 
Typewriting machines........... 5,102,980 4,138,651 
Wood working machinery........ 853,426 628,714 
ATS Ger. MMCDIMOET 6 .o.c.c< oc wi cwes 25,512,579 22,918,952 
PN, cn cc Cad ace ode we Tica aie & 299,711 242,815 
Scales and balances........... .. 732,971 608,513 
Stoves GRA VARS... oc cccccwcese 1,019,757 $10,971 


scissile iiaalielistialiasad 

Lake Copper Mine Equipment.—The 10,000 horse- 
power electrical power plant of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company, which has been under construction on 
Lake Linden, Mich., is nearing completion and will be 
turned over in the presence of the officials of that com- 
pany and a party of engineers of the General Electric 
Company about February 15. The scheme for the ulti- 
mate complete electrification of the Calumet & Hecla is 
a large one and includes not only hoisting and under- 
ground mine operations, but tremendous pumping units 
for handling the entire mine water of the company, most 
of which is collected at about 3000 feet from surface. 
The present plant will do all mine work except air com- 
pression and hoisting. The company has in consideration 
other electrical operations, notably a change from stamps 
to rolls, and its construction work in these lines during 
the coming few years will be watched with the widest 
interest. Tamarack and Ahmeek are also planning an 
important pumping and other electrical installations. 
There is a feeling throughout the Lake copper region 
that its machine and power plants are now on the eve 
of changes of much magnitude. The district has never 
been behind in the adoption of new and improved de- 
vices, and it is taking hold of the questions arising from 
the perfection of electrical power in a way to show that 
its reputation for progress is in no ways diminished. 

+e 

The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, Pittsburgh, works 
at Demmler, Pa., has awarded the contract for the open 
hearth steel furnaces and equipment of its new projectile 
plant, to be erected at Giesboro Point, District of Co 
lumbia, to William Swindell & Brothers, engineers and 
contractors, German National Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
This new plant will be located within the city limits of 
Washington, D. C., and all the furnaces will operate by 
producer gas, the contract including a gas plant of suffi- 
cient capacity for this purpose. 
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A Remarkable Building Movement. 





The recent computation showing that 200,000 tons of 
structural steel will be required for buildings to be erect- 
ed in New York the coming season and for which detail 
plans have already been made indicates how large a fac- 
tor such operations are in the present prosperity of the 
iron trade. This tonnage represents projects on which 
contractors’ bids have been asked and that are expected 
to be carried out unless interrupted by financial or in- 
dustrial developments calculated to check all business. It 
is entirely reasonable, in view of these figures, to look 
for the placing of 300,000 tons of structural steel for work 
in New York alone before the end of the year. The total 
placed in the year 1905 for use in New York City has 
been closely calculated and is found to be somewhat above 
200,000 tons. 

A half million tons of structural steel sold in two years 
for new buildings in the metropolis alone is so strikingly 
in line with what the bolder prophets have been saying of 
the future of steel as to arrest attention. It recalls the 
phase of the subject that elicited special comment in a 
meeting of steel manufacturers in a New York office build- 
ing. Industrial conditions at the time were not as prom- 
ising as now, but there were optimists in the group, and 
one of these expressed strong faith in the continued ex- 
pansion of steel consumption. Calling attention to the 
hundreds of low and antiquated buildings in lower New 
York visible from the meeting room, he averred that the 
tearing down and rebuilding in Manhattan alone in the 
succeeding 20 years would mean the consumption of an 
enormous tonnage of steel, and when taken in connection 
with like operations throughout the country warranted 
the brightest expectations for the iron trade. 

The building movement that was a feature of several 
of the years following the panic of 1893 was due to causes 
far different from those prompting similar investments 
now. The price of steel had sunk to a point never touched 
before or since. It was the day of 2-3 cent a pound and 
less for steel billets, and so keen was the competition for 
Structural business that one large building in the Central 
West was erected with shapes costing $17 a net ton 
at Pittsburgh mill. Other factors that contributed to the 
same building movement were the cheapness of labor and 
of real estate and the attractiveness of buildings as an 
investment at a time when securities were groveling in 
the lowest depths and were shunned by conservative capi- 
tal everywhere. Contrasting in every particular with the 
above mentioned conditions is the wave of new construc- 
tion now running toward full tide throughout the country. 
Structural steel sells at nearly twice the extreme low 
price touched in the nineties, and yet in comparison with 
many products now and with its own high records of boom 
times it is at a moderate level. Real estate is high, and se- 
curities, while high priced, are still attractive as com- 
pared with the returns of city buildings, based on present 
costs for labor, ground and materials. Instead of being 
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a badge of industrial distress, as it was ten years ago, the 
present building movement results from an overflowing 
prosperity that has accumulated unprecedented savings 
bank deposits and piled up the surplus of the wealthy be- 
yond any dream of a decade ago. The new buildings of 
to-day are going up because the growth of the great cities 
of the country requires the tearing down of the old, to 
be replaced by what is better and larger. 

While the amount of structural steel to be required in 
New York this year is remarkable, representing in part 
perhaps the accumulated projects of recent years in which 
strikes have upset all calculations in the building trades, 
recent reports from other cities, notably New Orleans, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, indi- 
cate that 1906 will be a year of great activity, in most 
cases exceeding the great record of 1905. In New Orleans, 
for example, 25,000 tons will be required for the carrying 
out of plans now well along. What this amount of steel 
represents is indicated in part by the statement that the 
rebuilding movement in Baltimore, in replacement of the 
more prominent of the buildings consumed in the fire of 
1904, has only taken so far about 30,000 tons of steel. 
What the 300,000 tons will mean that is likely to be or- 
dered for new construction in New York this year can be 
comprehended in part by one who has traveled about New 
York in recent months and noted how streets are broken 
in upon by erecting operations that can literally be count- 
ed by hundreds. 

—_——9---o 


Relative Foundry Iron Prices at Chicago. 


The disparity in the Chicago delivered quotation on 
Northern and Southern foundry pig iron is one of the 
anomalies of the iron and steel situation brought about 
by the abnormal activity now enjoyed by the trade. 
Since November Northern operators have maintained 
No. 2 foundry on a basis ranging from $1 to $1.15 above 
the same Southern grade and present market conditions 
favor an increase of this spread on account of the 
weakening of Southern quotations. The theoretical 
spread between the values of these brands has been es- 
tablished at 50 cents a ton in the Chicago market, but 
a reference to the average prices ruling in the past few 
years at that point shows that this spread has not often 
been maintained. During 1904 the market showed a de- 
cided tendency to wipe out this disparity entirely, but 
the vagaries of last year’s trade greatly favored the prod- 
uct of Northern furnaces, as shown by the table below, 
which is based on average prices for the years specified : 


Northern Southern 
No. 2. No. 2. Spread. 
RS Ons a x sins nw chee $20.50 $20.10 $0.40 
IR i ig. Wasacw vealkss ane sae 18.8814 18.31% 0.57% 
BOG. bs 0s . 14.04% 13.92% 0.12% 
SDs 2s bs Canes ck Reale 17.80% 16.66% 0.63% 


Although Northern grades have sold uniformly above 
Southern at Chicago, in November, 1902, conditions were 
reversed, when the average for the latter was $24, as 
compared with $23 for Northern. In the following month 
prices for the two dropped to an even basis, yet conditions 
were such that this abnormal condition was maintained 
for several months. In the closing months of 1904 the 
Southern product was again favored to the extent of 30 
to 60 cents a ton, but conditions were speedily reversed 
early in 1905. The present disparity, as well as that of 
the closing months of last year, is ascribed to the ab- 
sence of Valley furnaces as factors in the foundry iron 
trade operating on Bessemer for steel works requirements, 
and much of the malleable Bessemer previously furnished 
by these furnaces for Western foundries is now being 
supplied by Lake Erie stacks as well as those in the Chi- 
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cago district. The withdrawal of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany as a producer of foundry iron has also been a potent 
factor in bringing about present conditions. The reduc- 
tion in the spread of average prices in 1904 to 12% cents 
was largely due to the blowing in of new merchant stacks 
at Detroit and Toledo, who sought to establish a market 
for their iron in the West, and Valley furnaces with lit- 
tle or no sale for their Bessemer iron turned to foundry 
and malleable. 

In this connection it is also interesting to note the 
reduction in the spread between heavy cast scrap and 
Northern No. 2 foundry pig iron at Chicago in the past 
four years. The Chicago market has always been plenti- 
fully supplied with old material, and the foundry man has 
found it profitable to vary his charge as pig iron was high 
That condi- 
tions have favored the use of a high percentage of pig 
iron is shown below: 


and scrap relatively low, or vice versa. 


Northern No. 1 
No. 2. heavy cast. Spread. 
id ak! a bp wie. wees ask oe $15.03 $5.47 
WE kik Gospiecena eee 19.99% 14.74% 4.14 
SE Oa ge ohn ance uewes 14.04% 10.95% 3.08% 
PR Dae ae aK ohn bee 17.30% 13.4914 3.81% 


The light demand for soft iron containing from 3 to 4 
per cent. silicon used in carrying a heavy scrap burden is 
indicative of the foundry men’s preference for pig metal, 
although an increase in the spread due to the lowering 
of scrap since the first of the year will be favorable to 
the disposition of these softer grades, of which there has 
been quite an accumulation in furnace yards. 


—- > ——__—_ 
Open Hearth Practice Getting the Preference. 


The exhaustive report of the special committee on 
steel rails, presented at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, which recommended 
revised specifications for Bessemer and open hearth sec- 
tions, only briefly touched upon the relative merits of 
rails manufactured from these two kinds of steel, but 
the conclusions reached after studying the results ob- 
tained from basic rails point to their giving better serv- 
ice than those rolled of Bessemer steel. 

Widespread interest has been manifested by railroad 
engineers in the introduction of the basic product by the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, and the Bes- 
semer rail makers with great investments at stake in 
manufacturing and ore properties have displayed the 
keenest interest in the experiments carried on by many 
roads throughout the country where the rails have been 
laid side by side to ascertain their relative wearing quali- 
ties. While it is true that the use of the basic rail in 
this country has extended over only a comparatively 
short period—too brief, in fact, to arrive at any definite 
conclusions—nevertheless the investigation of this com- 
mittee is of the utmost importance and value and the 
report on the subject follows: 


Your committee has studied the results obtained from basic 
open hearth steel rails, and, while their use has not extended 
over many years, at the same time the evidences point to their 
giving better service than the Bessemer rails. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by certain experimental very high carbon ones 
laid on the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It must be 
understood that the physical differences of the two steels are not 
entirely due to their chemical composition, as it is a well-known 
metallurgical fact that steel made by the basic open hearth 
process possesses characteristics of its own. 


Notwithstanding the comparatively limited distribu- 
tion of open hearth rails on roads throughout the coun- 
try, Northern rail makers realize that the tendency is 
strongly toward the extended use of the basic section 
from the glowing reports received from maintenance of 
way departments making experiments along this line, and 
the report of this special committee only strengthens the 
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conclusions reached some time ago by those in close 
touch with the situation. 

That the United States Steel Corporation has decided 
to erect a rail mill at its new plant near Chicago, where 
steel operations will be limited to basic practice entirely, 
indicates its recognition of this new factor in the steel 
trade. The large investments represented in the Bes- 
semer works from which the rail mills in the North de- 
rive their steel supply, to say nothing of the Bessemer 
ore holdings which eliminate other processes, make the 
adoption of the basic practice at these plants not only 
improbable but impossible. The development of the basic 
rail in the South was the only solution of the manufac- 
ture of this product in that section of the country, on 
account of the nature of the ore to be had. In the North, 
however, the abundance of Bessemer ores in the Lake 
Superior region, together with the uncertainties of prac- 
tice in the open hearth when most of the Northern rail 
mills were built, naturally led the way to the use of steel 
made by the pneumatic process. 

The preference of other steel users for open hearth 
material, which is becoming more insistent every day, 
was clearly manifested during the depression in 1904, 
when open hearth works for the most part were operated 
at their capacity, while the Bessemer plants were largely 
idle. 
ent, when consumers despite their preferences will ac- 


During periods of great activity, such as the pres- 


cept steel of either grade, the consumption of both is 
limited only by the productive capacity. That only one 
Bessemer plant is included in the large number of steel 
works projected and under way shows the producers’ full 
appreciation of consumers’ demands and the necessity of 
meeting changing conditions. 


————_——_> oo___—__ 


Public Interest in Forest Preservation. 

The steadily increasing value of water power as a 
source of energy for industrial purposes has begun to 
play its part in the movement for the preservation of the 
forests. Tne lumbermen have long been prodigal in their 
operations, aiming solely at getting out the timber at the 
minimum of cost, which meant razing the forests almost 
to the last sapling. Forest growth has been wasted 
which, if permitted to stand, would have afforded a cov- 
ering almost sufficient to serve as a safeguard of the 
waters, or at any rate to bridge over until new growth 
filled the intermediate spaces of bared ground. When 
the forests seemed inexhaustible such devastation was 
but natural. To-day thought is directed to the future— 
of the water supply from the standpoint of the user of 
this source of and of the woodlands from the 
standpoint of the lumberman, who now sees that if he 
is to make a profit in the future he must take out the 
fittest of the trees and leave the rest to grow up under 
the better conditions secured by the removal of more 


power 


powerful neighbors. 

The public has an interest in this work measured by 
the rapidly increasing cost of lumber for all purposes. 
In the West the timber of the Pacific Coast is taking a 
place in competition with native woods, for the increasing 
scarcity of the latter has brought an advance in prices to 
offset the cost of freight from the Western seaboard. But 
from the East the Oregon and other timbers of the Pa- 
cific Slope are excluded by the cost of freight, and the 
dealers in lumber predict that this exclusion will con- 
tinue, excepting in the case of woods for certain limited 
purposes, This but 
emphasizes the necessity of a careful preservation of the 
The reservations established by the 


until the isthmian canal is opened. 


Eastern forests. 
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Government, embracing great areas of forest lands pa- 
troled and protected at Government expense, will assist 
to some extent in the preservation of the water power 
of the rivers. Without the forests at the sources of rivers 
and their tributaries the flow must become more inter- 
mittent, with alternate floods and droughts rather than 
the natural, even flow necessary for a steady supply of 
power for manufacturing operations. 

But the Government cannot do it all. By far the 
greater area of forest lands must be utilized for com- 
mercial purposes. Their timber must be cut off to supply 
the lumber trade and to furnish the pulp which enters 
into the manufacture of paper. The remedy lies largely 
with the private owners, who have an example in the ex- 
cellent work in reforesting that has been done on the 
Biltmore estate in North Carolina. The French Broad 
River with its tributaries above Asheville, N. C., drains 
the Biltmore estate and the fact that, as statistics show, 
the French Board varies less than any other stream in the 
South Atlantic States is attributed to the protection the 
river receives from intelligent reforesting. 

Perhaps it may be necessary at some time to enact 
forestry laws similar to those of Europe, which for the 
common weal prohibit the cutting of any tree on private 
land without the permission of the Government forester. 
But it is more likely that the movement already started 
by some owners of timberlands, to cull trees with dis- 
crimination, leaving standing wherever possible every- 
thing which is not required and to plant seedlings in 
place of matured trees as the latter are removed, will 
solve the great problem. The agitation which has been 
going on for some years, and which is growing, backed 
by the Forest Service of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, is proving an efficient campaign of education 


and one that is already producing most encouraging re- 
sults. 
ee 


Pig Iron and Bessemer Steel in 1905. 


A number of interesting comparisons and deductions 
may be made in connection with the figures given else- 
where in this issue, showing the production of pig iron, 
rails and Bessemer steel ingots in 1905. At this time 
we call attention to but two or three points that are 
more obvious: 

The increase in the production of Bessemer and basic 
pig iron in 1905 over the records for 1904 is noteworthy, 
the combined increases of steel-making irons being 
4,930,532 tons, as compared with 1,564,815 tons increase 
for all other descriptions—foundry, forge, malleable 
Bessemer, spiegel, ferro-manganese, &c. Thus the in- 
crease in steel-making pig iron was about 3% times the 
increase in all other irons. The table below shows the 
production of Bessemer and basic pig irons, and in a 
separate item all other kinds of pig iron, in 1905 and the 
two preceding years, in gross tons: 


Incr., 1905 

1903. 1904, 1905. over 1904. 

Bessemer ...... ..9,989,908 9,098,659 12,407,116 3,308,457 
Pe <n. duds + benitee 2,040,726 2,483,104 4,105,179 1,622,075 


Foundry forge, &c...5,978,618 4,915,270 6,480,085 1,564,815 

The percentage increase in basic pig iron production 
is noteworthy, as is the fact that in Bessemer iron the 
increase in 1905 over 1904 was equal to that of all other 
kinds of pig iron combined. 

The percentage of the pig iron output of last year con- 
tributed by the Southern States is a matter of interest, 
in view of the prominence given that section in much 
recent writing concerning the iron trade. The production 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Alabama, 
Kentucky and Tennessee was 2,589,398 tons, or 11.2 per 
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cent. of the total, as against 2,178,927 tons or 13.2 per 
cent. of the total in 1904. In 1901, the first year of the 
present decade, the Southern States made 13.2 per cent. 
of the total pig iron, or exactly the same percentage as in 
1904. The marked increase in the production of New 
York is significant—from 605,709 tons in 1904 to 1,198,068 
tons last year, or nearly 100 per cent., due to the im- 
portant additions to steel-making iron as well as foundry 
iron capacity in the Buffalo district. 

The statistics of open hearth steel production in 1905 
are not yet available but the figures for Bessemer ingot 
production tally with the Bessemer pig iron returns and 
emphasize the marked expansion in steel lines that was 
the feature of the trade last year. If to the increase of 
1,622,075 tons in basic pig iron production in 1905 over 
1904 be added the increased tonnage of scrap charged in 
basic open-hearth furnaces last year, it is entirely prob- 
able that the official figures will show a production of 
basic and acid open-hearth ingots and castings in 1905 
of more than 8,000,000 tons, as compared with 5,908,166 
tons in 1904. The production of basic open-hearth steel 
in 1904 was 5,007,448 tons. 

The exact returns for Bessemer steel and the basic 
pig iron production in 1905 point to a total production of 
all kinds of steel ingots and castings in that year of not 
far from 19,000,000 tons. The previous high record was 
made in 1902—14,947,250 tons; in 1908 the total was 
14,534,978 tons and in 1904 it was 13, 859,887 tons. The 
statistics for 1905 certainly point to a vitality of the Bes- 
semer process that would scarcely be expected in view of 
the sweeping statements frequently met with concerning 
the remarkable advance in open hearth. The response of 
the Bessemer works of the country to the tremendous de- 
mand made upon steel manufacturers last year is a 
phenomenon that may well arrest attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Electro Galvanizing. 


To the Editor: Having noticed with interest the arti- 
cle in your paper written by Henry I. White, we have 
also read the letter from Ed. Mowry in your edition of 
January 25. The whole seems to be of sufficient interest 
to the trade to have real facts brought before them, and 
not only a general explanation by simply saying that the 
hot galvanizing is superior. 

The reference to a few samples galvanized by the 
electro process, and tested by exposure, does not show 
anything, as it is certainly possible that such samples 
were carelessly galvanized, and one test of such kind 
should not be considered as sufficient proof that experi- 
iments made by three different scientific men are wrong. 
At the time referred to, the cold galvanizing was in its 
infancy, and the application of zinc on some articles was 
attended with more or less difficulties, which have been 
overcome entirely to-day. For your own satisfaction 
and eventually for any other use you may see fit to make 
of them we take the liberty to send you a few samples 
galvanized by the hot and cold process, described as fol- 
lows: 

Sample No, 1. Barb wire, hot galvanized, exposed for two 
years, very badly rusted. 

No. 2. Hot galvanized wire, used for holding up vines, ex- 
posed five years, entirely rusted to pieces. 

No. 3. Cold galvanized bent wire, 3-16 inch thick, used for 
protecting flower beds, ends being about 6 inches in the ground 
for about one year, in absolutely perfect order. 

No. 4. Cold galvanized 14 inch round bar, used for fence pur- 
poses, exposed two and three-quarter years, being about 10 
inches in the ground, having the possible lightest coat, applied 
in eleven minutes, especially for testing purposes, in absolutely 
perfect order. 

No. 5. Casting, lying around in factory for over five years, al- 
ways exposed to damp air, acid fumes, &c., in perfect order. 

No. 6. Piece of pipe, galvanized about eight months ago, ex- 
posed to acid fumes for about two months and for six months 
exposed on window sill to acid fumes, rain, snow, &c., in abso- 
lutely perfect order. This piece has been bent; no crack is 
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shown and there is no sign of rust, which shows that the zinc is 
absolutely amalgamated with the steel. 


The above mentioned samples, Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive, 
are taken from the premises; any one interested can see 
the bulk of the material on the spot. 

By the hot galvanizing process there is no way of reg- 
ulating the thickness of coat. The simple fact that the 
metal is coated with zinc does not give any proof that 
such coat makes the material treated rust proof. It may 
be that there is too much zine used, and the coat is un- 
necessarily thick, or not thick enough to make it rust 
proof. These difficulties are overcome entirely by the 
electro galvanizing process, as the coat can be regulated 
and any thickness required to give absolute protection can 
be applied, as explained and demonstrated later on. 

By the hot process as well as by the electro process, 
the material is covered with zinc for protection against 
corrosion. This is accomplished by both processes, and 
we would like to ask what difference it makes how the 
zine is applied; if by dipping in molten metal, by elec- 
tro process, or any other way. It is not the way that the 
zine is applied which makes the metal rust proof, but 
the real coat of zinc covering the material on the surface 
does it. 


As mentioned above, by the hot process only one thick- 
ness of coat can be effected; it may be just enough, it 
may be too much and zine may be wasted, rendering the 
cost higher than necessary, or it may not be enough and 
does not give sufficient protection. By the electro process 
the thickness of coat can be and is regulated perfectly, 
according to requirements. Articles for ordinary ex- 
posure without any wearing can be coated very lightly, 
accomplishing a saving of 75 to 90 per cent. of spelter 
(taking into consideration the dross accumulated), 
against the hot process; for material having to stand a 
certain wear, the coat should be that much heavier; for 
other material which is affected by acids, sea, salt wa- 
ter, or acid fumes, &c., a still heavier coat should be ap- 
plied. The zine coat applied by the hot process is al- 
ways of one thickness, or rather cannot be regulated at 
will, while the quality of the zinc being sometimes more 
and sometimes less impure makes the protecting effect 
uncertain. As explained above, by the electro process 
again the thickness of coat can always be made absolutely 
exact to answer any requirements; the metal deposited 
is chemically pure zinc, so that a certain thickness of 
coating once found satisfactory will always give positive 
protection. 

Referring to the tests given in Mr. White’s article, we 
beg to state that they do absolutely cover our practical 
tests, and we appreciate this very much, as both tests 
made independently cover each other, and no informa- 
tion whatever has even been furnished for the tests. 
Another practical proof may be found by the use of the 
electro process by the Government for the navy yards. 
About four years ago the Brooklyn Navy Yard installed 
the first plant for galvanizing battle ship material, and 
after three years’ use and testing the results were found 
so satisfactory that similar plants were installed for the 
Norfolk, Boston and Philadelphia yards. 

Besides hundreds of other instances, one important 
proof may be found in the use of the electro process for 
the material used for strengthening the Brooklyn Bridge 
some years ago. The proper authorities made, before de- 
ciding to use the cold galvanizing process for this mate- 
rial, very severe tests which resulted finally in adopting 
the cold galvanized material. 

The large saving in spelter in connection with newly 
patented devices, which make it possible to reduce the 
cost for handling the material to be galvanized to a nom- 
inal amount, makes the electro galvanizing process a very 
dangerous competitor to the hot galvanizing. 

U. S. ELtectro GALVANIZING COMPANY. 

Brooktyn, N. Y., February 5, 1906. 


ae 


Zug & Co., Limited.—The 20-year limited partner- 
ship of Zug & Co., Limited, owning the Sable Iron Works, 
Pittsburgh, expired February 1, and at a meeting then 
held three trustees were chosen to take charge of affairs 
in furtherance of a plan of liquidation to determine the 
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interests of various persons in the property. These 
trustees are Charles H. Zug, Charles H. Reid and H. G. 
Dravo, their selection being subject to the approval of 
the courts. The firm manufactures muck bar, refined 
iron bars and black and galvanized sheets and will con- 
tinue its business, but liquidation and reorganization are 
necessary on account of the expiration of the limited 
partnership. This is one of the oldest iron establish- 
ments in Pittsburgh, the original plant having been built 
in 1845. The firm is very much cramped for room in its 
present location and it is possible that it may be decided 
to remove the works to another location to provide room 
for additions that are contemplated, these including the 
erection of an open hearth steel plant to supply sheet and 
tin bars. 

————_—-- oe —___—_ 


The Steel Wool Test Case. 


After several weeks of careful preparation on the part 
of importers and the Treasury Department the Board 
of United States General Appraisers will formally take 
up the steel wool test case February 15. As previously 
stated in these columns, the Buehne Steel Wool Company 
will again lead the importing interests in the fight against 
the 45 per cent. duty which the Government desires to 
levy on the wool. Since the Treasury Department de- 
cided to drop the litigation instituted two years ago and 
begin anew the question of assessment before the Board 
of Appraisers the legal representatives of the Govern- 
ment have been busily engaged in gathering data which 
will strengthen the Treasury’s contention. It is under- 
stood that several domestic manufacturers and handlers 
of steel products have volunteered to assist the Treasury 
in convincing the Board and the courts that the higher 
duty should be affirmed on the wool. 

On the other hand, the importers have not been idle. 
Last year the lower customs tribunal promulgated a de- 
cision upholding the claims of the Buehne Company, and 
the importers see no reason why the Board should now 
reverse itself. The importers will maintain that the mer- 
chandise is dutiable according to its value per pound 
under the provision in the tariff for “steel in all forms 
and shapes not specially provided for.” So much evidence 
has been accumulated by both sides that it is likely that 
the Board will be under the necessity of holding several 
hearings. 

9+ 


Blast Furnaces Under Construction.—According to 
information gathered by the American Iron and Steel 
Association 17 blast furnaces were in course of erection 
at the close of 1905, and three furnaces were being re- 
built. Of the furnaces building two were located in New 
York, four were in Pennsylvania, one was in Tennessee, 
two were in Alabama, three were in Ohio, two were in 
Illinois, one was in Michigan, one was in Wisconsin and 
one was in Colorado. With the exception of the Michigan 
furnace all of these furnaces when completed will use 
coke or mixed anthracite coal and coke for fuel. The 
Michigan furnace will use charcoal. Of the three re- 
building furnaces one was in Pennsylvania, one was in 
IKentucky and one was in Ohio. When rebuilt all three 
furnaces will use mineral fuel. 


—“-~-- a - 


Sydney Rod Mill Records.—Following are the De- 
cember and January figures of production of the rod mill 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia: 

December, 1905. 
Tons. Lbs. 


Eg, ee ee oe ee ee eee 295 1,250 
ML IONS 2 oti og Sita tw o diave dad Wi we'd he 217 1,320 
SPE Be SOc Ciccvas kas dvasendisxeccst cee ae 
ee re ee me 120 
eM re ae CO 
Oe Gee OS Sash Se Gne ca vedeas weed JGaU eRe 6,763 1,630 


January, 1906. 
Tons. Lbs. 


NO ee eee reer ee 339 1,560 
I A ie cae Oe ee 259 1,090 
NUE oo 86 ooo ve adadeonsiiianecoedadd 293 260 


Days, 26% turme........... 1,980 
Nights, 25 turms....... 3,954 440 


I IIIS 06 sk 5. 2. aa ee alelen Bite e-dearate 7,400 180 
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Frederick T. Towne. 


Frederick Tallmadge Towne, general superintendent 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company and younger son 
of Henry R. Towne, the company’s president, died 
at his home in Stamford, Conn., Sunday morning, 
February 4, of Bright’s disease. Mr. Towne had just 
finished an address on Saturday afternoon to nearly 1000 
employees of the company—it being the occasion of a semi- 
annual distribution of $1200 offered yearly by the man- 
agement for suggestions designed to be of mutual benefit— 
when he collapsed, barely regaining consciousness but 
once before he passed away, a few hours later. 

Mr. Towne was born in Stamford March 5, 1872, and 
after preparatory courses in Stamford schools entered 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After leaving 
college he entered the works in Stamford and regularly 
worked his way up through the various departments, 
studying the business and methods of management, with 
the sole purpose of qualifying himself intelligently to 
make a specialty of a business then highly specialized. 
The course in mechanical engineering he had chosen with 
special reference to this particular work. The business 
of manufacturing logically divides itself into two grand di- 





FREDERICK T. TOWNE. 


visions, mechanical and commercial, or distribution of the 
product. Mr. Towne chose the technical part through 
taste and inclination, specializing to fit himself for it. At 
the time he had fairly qualified himself for serious work in 
the Yale & Towne works his father, Henry R. Towne, was 
stijl diving in Stamford, and he became his father’s assist- 
ant. Later, as he developed, and especially as his father 
took up the work of marketing the product, at the execu- 
tive offices of the company, in New York, he became, first, 
assistant general superintendent and finally general super- 
intendent, holding the latter position for the past six or 
seven years. He filled the position admirably, with the 
sure grasp of administrative technical details and with ex- 
ceptional ability to direct and command the best efforts of 
other men. So far as known by those who knew him most 
intimately, he had no enemies; notwithstanding, he was 
a strong man in a position of power to direct other men. 
He possessed good judgment, skill, perfect self control 
and, above all, a sense of justice that was recognized and 
trusted by all who were under him. He had a high sense 
of his responsibility, not only in an official but personal 
appreciation of his duty to other men, which was un- 
questionably a factor in making him so active in numer- 
ous outside matters. 

Mr. Towne was one of the earliest officers and a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council of the National Foun- 
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ders’ Association, first its vice-president and then presi- 
dent in 1902-3, always manifesting a deep interest and 
taking an active part in the affairs of that useful organi- 
zation. He was keenly interested in all local affairs in 
Stamford and recently served as a member of the Board 
of Appropriation, the chief local governing body. 

He was a vestryman in St. John’s Church. With some 
others he was a promoter and worker in night schools for 
boys, and had been leader and chief organizer of all wel- 
fare work in the Yale & Towne plant, in the sense of cul- 
tivating a warm interest in the health, comfort and pleas- 
ure of the large body of employees, including the organi- 
zation of night classes, in which there are about 50 stu- 
dents, who met in a room provided by the company and 
under the charge of competent instructors. There are 
also other courses of instruction for young men entering 
the service of the company and desiring to qualify either 
for mechanical or commercial positions in the business, 
these courses taking four years to complete. It was while 
uddressing the assembled workmen, as previously men- 
tioned, that he was stricken, literally dying in harness. 
Almost his last words were intended to convey to em- 
ployees that it was the company’s desire, as it was his 
personally, for closer sympathy and mutual interest be- 
tween employers and employees and the good will of all 
personally under him. It was a grand and fitting close to 
a useful and noble life. 

Mr. Towne was inherently an organizer, delighting in 
studying problems related to organization of labor and 
work, and was most effective in solutions of questions of 
that character, possessing great skill in the selection of 
men for difficult positions, not merely training them but 
helping them to understand their work and accomplish it 
successfully. He was always sympathetic with them, 
ready to listen and counsel, but not to carry their burdens 
for them, he expecting them to do their duty as he tried 
to do his. In his home and social life, while possessed of 
a certain quiet reserve, with those whom he knew well 
he was cordial, sympathetic, a good companion and true 
friend. In the community where he was born, lived and 
died nearly every one in active life knew him personally 
and held him in high esteem. He was a member of the 
Suburban Club and Wee Burn Golf Club of Stamford, the 
Engineers’ Club of New York and St. Anthony Club of 
Boston. He is survived by a widow and two sons. 


——————~-e____ 


Metallurgical Problems in the Foundry.* 


February 8, 1906 


BY RICHARD MOLDENKE. 


To-day, with all the advance made in the foundry art, 
we have by no means completed the work. We can now 
all specify the metal we want for our particular pur- 
pose. We can handle the cupola and air furnace so that 
we know what we-do. We can calculate our mixtures to 
a nicety of composition and minimum cost. But we have 
still to know why some irons make better rolls than 
others of like composition and how far we may trust 
ourselyes to hold the gray iron foundry against the in- 
vasion of the steel casting and yet give the buyer the 
best for his purpose that he can obtain. 

It is a very noticeable fact that foundrymen all over 
the world are recognizing the necessity of accurate infor- 
mation on all the lines of their work. The responsible 
head of a foundry no longer can be told by his subordi- 
nates that unless such and such irons are had no cast- 
ings can be made. Those autocrats of former days are 
asked to step aside, and the result usually is a greater 
output per man and cheaper castings in that shop. Even 
the associations organized for labor purposes only are 
finding it desirable to enliven their meetings by an oc- 
casional paper on foundry practice, and the result is 
certainly a benefit. The foundrymen of the Pacific Coast 
are also alive to this work, and we shall soon hear more 
from them. England and Germany are vying with us 
to promote the welfare of the industry from the technical 
standpoint, and we can everywhere recognize the ear- 
marks of important foundry problems, which it is up to 
us to solve. 





* From an address before the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, February 5, 1906. 
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Adding Steel to Cupola Mixtures, 


These problems are perhaps best separated into two 
general classes: First, the production of castings at the 
lowest possible shop cost, and second, the development of 
the highest grade of materials in these castings. Taking 
the general needs of the foundry first, we see that as we 
reduce the impurities of that complex substance, cast iron, 
we get nearer a uniformly good material. The addition 
of steel to cast iron does this very thing and is therefore 
to be encouraged and studied much more than has been 
the case so far. The real benefit is in the reduction of 
the total carbon, with the consequent reduction of the 
graphite, everything else in the composition being so ar- 
ranged that the combined carbon remains small. The 
consequence is a purer cast iron but yet a cast iron. Now 
the technical difficulties in using steel in the cupola are 
such that with large amounts correctives must be ap 
plied. The study of this problem must be held the most 
important to-day, as bearing directly on the gray iron 
foundry holding its own. As the price of steel will un- 
doubtedly go up, methods of refining iron in the air fur- 
nace will be studied closer, and far seeing foundrymen 
are giving this subject their earnest attention. Perhaps 
the ultimate result will be the use of the open hearth 
furnace, where the output will warrant it. 


The Removal of Sulphur. 


This subject brings us to further ideas in connection 
with the reduction of the impurities in cast iron. We are 
looking for an efficient method of removing sulphur from 
iron, either by removal from the coke used in melting or 
from the pig metal in its making, or more likely from 
metal and coke in the foundry melting. There is no rea- 
son why this object may not be attained. Only the de- 
mand for higher grade castings will stimulate research, 
and the sooner it is started systematically the better. 

Whether it will ever be important enough for us to 
worry about the removal of phosphorus from cast iron I 
cannot say, for so long as Bessemer ores exist we can 
select our irons in this respect from a great variety of 
brands. Manganese is apt to get higher in our pig irons, 
and it is a question whether some day a washing process 
will not have to be resorted to at the blast furnace, with 
the addition of high silicon to get the metal right again 
for the foundry. Bear in mind that our aim, no matter 
what we can or cannot do with high or low manganese, 
must be directed to a cast iron with the minimum of im- 
purities consistent with the proper regulation of the com- 
bined carbon content. 

With sulphur, carbon, manganese and phosphorus at- 
tended to, we have remaining only silicon and the oxida- 
tion effects, dissolved gases and the like, which may make 
or mar an iron, usually unknown to us. Briefly, the 
silicon will always be the basis of our calculations, as 
even with a minimum of total carbon, due to the addi- 
tion of as much steel as we can handle, the machine shop 
will demand properties in the castings which compel us 
to keep the combined carbon below fixed limits. The less 
the graphite on top of this the better for strength. 


The Question of Oxidation. 


The oxidation of metals during the melting process 
is now becoming a well recognized matter. We are still, 
however, looking to our laboratories to give us something 
tangible to work with. Here is the most important prob- 
lem for the foundry chemist. What untold losses this 
trouble in the foundry is the basis of, and how convenient 
a scapegoat it becomes for troubles it has no connection 
with can hardly be realized. Even in the making of steel 
castings, aside from the loss of the elements by burning 
out to get the proper composition for the ingots, there is 
a wasting of the metal, or oxidation, which vexes many a 
foundryman. A further problem is then before us—how 
to melt iron, or steel for that matter, without burning 
away from 4 to 14 per cent. Perhaps the electric furnace 
will solve this for us. It has certainly done it already 
from the technical standpoint and awaits only the com- 
mercial efficiency to become a permanent factor in our 
foundries. The probability is that the small steel cast- 
ing will see the beginning of this interesting development 
in foundry practice. 
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Ferro Alloys. 


Every year sees new ideas worked out, the object of 
which is the enlargement of our means to obtain a variety 
of results with the least hindrance to the _ shop. 
Thus the recent use of very high iron-silicon alloys by 
Mr. Outerbridge, with which he takes an average low 
silicon mixture and adds the alloy in the ladle, bringing it 
up at once to a soft metal, is an example of getting the 
greatest variety of metal with the least trouble. With 
close watching that the mixture is uniform, and with 
the silicon in the alloy very high, no appreciable cooling 
of the ladle will result, and there is accomplished what 
could not be done satisfactorily with the use of low sil- 
icon scrap and softeners in the cupola charge. Thus 
another problem has been solved in its way, and a direc- 
tion pointed out in which possibly the oxidation trouble 
can be solved—namely, by high class deoxidizers in the 
form of ferro alloys easily susceptible of oxidation at the 
comparatively low temperature of melted cast iron. 

If a given casting weighs half as much when 
of steel as of gray iron; if in the making of that steel less 
material is lost, less labor used, and there are other econo- 
mies more than balancing the extra weight of the gray 
iron; then the country should be given the benefit of the 
steel and the gray iron be discarded. If, on the other 
hand, we can so improve our product that the extra cost 
of making in steel exceeds that of the additional small 
amounts of cast iron we put in, then will the gray iron 
foundry be in the line of true economy and will hold its 
own in spite of any attacks that may be made. We can- 
not resist the inevitable, but if we set ourselves right, and 
that by knowing thoroughly what we are doing, we can 
rest easy. Costs may go up or go down. They do so on 
all classes of material, whether gray iron or steel. But 
quality should always go up and never down. 

————__3--—___—_. 


Iron and Steel in Canada. 


Steel Rails for the West. 


Toronto, February 3, 1906.—Fort William’s steel rail 
traffic continues heavy. To the thousands of tons de- 
livered there before the close of navigation, most of 
which is still stored there, additions are being made by 
shipments from the mill at Sault Ste. Marie. These, of 
course, came by the all rail route. Of the lake receipts 
in the latter part of 1905 some came from the Carnegie 
Works. Various are the destinations of the rails re- 
ceived at the port. Some are for lines in British Colum- 
bia, but most are for the prairie country. A considerable 
tonnage is for extensions of the Great Northern’s lines 
in the Pacific Province. A smaller quantity is for re- 
laying a section of the Canadian Pacific’s Crow’s Nest 
Pass road in the same province, 80-pound rails being put 
down for lighter ones. It is estimated that upward of 
5000 carloads are for British Columbia. Ten to 15 ecar- 
loads per day are being shipped into the interior. De 
liveries on account of the Lake Superior branch of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific must begin very soon, as the road 
is to be pushed rapidly to completion from Fort William 
to the point of junction, 205 miles to the northwest on the 
main line. 

New Raltllroad Construction, 


Tenders are now called for by the Transcontinental 
Railway Commission for the building of two sections of 
the eastern division of the National Transcontinental 
Railway. One section is that from Winnipeg eastward 
to the point of juncture with the Lake Superior branch 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific and is 245 miles long. The 
other is from Quebec city northwestward to La Tuque, on 
the St. Maurice River, and it is 150 miles long. Besides 
these two stretches of railroad line the steel superstruc- 
ture for a viaduct 3000 feet long, to cross Cap Rouge 
Valley, is likewise thrown open to tender. The three 
tenders must be put in separately and must be in the 
hands of the commissioners by March 12. One condition 
of the contracts will be that the current rate of wages 
must be paid. Another will be that the materials used 
must, as far as possible, be purchased in Canada. That 
the work must be done with dispatch is: to be inferred 
from the expressed desire of the Government that the 
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section from Winnipeg to the junction with the Lake 
Superior branch be completed in time to be used in the 
scl | transportation of the next wheat crop. Of course it 
‘i . could have no value for that purpose if the Lake Superior 

branch were not also completed by next harvest. So in 
the next seven or eight months it is proposed to build 450 
miles to connect Winnipeg with Fort William. In the 
same period the Grand Trunk Pacific expects to build an 
equal mileage of its western division, as it has given out 
contracts for as long a stretch from Portage la Prairie 
westward. To these sections of the new Transcontinen- 
tal line add the 150-mile stretch to be put under contract 
from Quebec to La Tuque and it will be seen that upward 
of a thousand miles of the system are expected to be built 
before next winter. 


| - =. = 
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i But the government’s section and the company’s sec- 
_ tion, as now provided for, do not make up the whole of 
i what is to be the National Transcontinental Railway sys- 

tem. The act incorporating the company specifies the 


capital, limiting it to $25,000,000 common stock, plus $20,- 
000,000 preferred stock. For purposes of expansion, it is 
true, a joint stock company is usually able to get its 
authorized capital increased. But the company’s agree- 
ment with the government requires a third party, the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, to hold the common 
stock and thus control the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company. As this provision of the agreement has the 
effect of making a fixity of the latter company’s capital, 
some other means has to be devised for expansion. This 
J has been provided for by the organization of still another 
es company, whose part in the making of the National 

Transcontinental Railway will be the building and op- 

erating of branch lines. The new company will only be 

a different name for the same corporate proprietor as con- 
trols the main lines of the system. It will apply for a 
charter in the next session of Parliament. On its part 
the parent company, the Grand Trunk Pacific, is applying 
for power to guarantee the bonds of any company in- 
corporated for the building of branch lines, or for the 
acquisition of rolling stock, or for any purposes allied 
with or subsidiary to those of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
In return for the bond guarantee the branch line building 
company will doubtless lease to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
the 23 branches it proposes to build, the rental being 
some nominal amount in excess of the annual debt 
charges. These 23 feeders to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
will be built from the north and from the south, and 
will include a line to Hudson Bay and a branch traversing 
the length of Vancouver Island. 


Steel Shipbuilding. 


At Halifax, on the 29th ult., the Tariff Commission 

heard a petition and arguments in favor of a bonus of $6 

a ton in aid of the steel shipbuilding industry.. Alder- 

man Johnston of the City Council was the spokesman. 

E He reminded the commissioners, all of whom are mem- 

bers of the Cabinet, of the visit of the joint committee to 

Ottawa on the same business last year. He adduced the 

fact that Halifax, Dalhousie and the Provincial Govern- 

ment of Nova Scotia all stand committed by by-law and 

by statute to severally aid steel shipbuilding works estab- 

lished in either of the cities named to the amount of 
$100,000, that is, $300,000 in all. 

Canners appeared before the commission to ask that 
no duty be imposed on tin plates. 

Mr. Macdonald, editor of the Halifax Chronicle, made 
a plea for a bounty to the domestic ore producer as dis- 
tinct from the pig iron maker. 

In Londonderry Thomas J. Drummond, president of 
the Londonderry Iron Company, urged the commission to 
increase the duty on pig iron and that a bounty of $2 a 
ton be paid for a further period of five years. 

J. P. Edwards, manager of the Montreal Pipe Works, 
asked for an increase of the duty on iron pipe equal to 
the present preference in Britain’s favor, in order to pro- 
tect the domestic trade against Scottish makers. 

Che Grids 


, eee 


Es The House Committee on Rivers and Harbors at 
Washington has recommended the adoption of a joint 
resolution calling upon the members representing the 
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United States on the International Commission to re- 
port to Congress what action is necessary to prevent the 
further depletion of the water flowing over Niagara 
alls, and also directing them to exert all possible effort 
in conjunction with commissioners representing the Do- 
minion of Canada for the preservation of the Falls in 
their natural condition. The committee says in its re- 
port to the House that it has been alleged that the utili- 
zation of the water of Niagara River under privileges 
already granted may cause the cataract on the American 
side to disappear entirely. 
—— — — 


Refractories and Fire Brick. 


William A. Stanton, New York, representing the Harb- 
ison-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, read a 
paper on “ Refractories and Fire Brick” at a meeting of 
the Niagara Frontier Purchasing Agents’ Association, 
held at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, January 18, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

In the manufacture of the highest grades of fire clay 
brick about 14 processes or handlings are necessary be- 
fore the bricks are on cars ready for shipment. In the 
manufacture of 1000 bricks about 4 tons of raw clay 
and approximately 1 ton of coal are required in the va- 
rious processes of drying and burning. The best fire 
clay bricks are hand made, and there is always a con- 
siderable amount of breakage on the floors and kilns, so 
that we might say, approximately, 5 tons of material are 
used in the manufacture and about one-half a ton is 
culled out before 1000 properly selected uniform clay 
bricks can be shipped. 

The limit of refractoriness for the highest grade of 
fire clay brick could be put at about 3350 degrees F. 
There are only one or two brands that could stand this, 
and a temperature as high as this would be too much 
for regular work; probably 3000 to 3100 degrees is the 
highest working temperature the best fire clay brick 
would stand. 

In studying the conditions under which fire clay bricks 
are used, it has been found absolutely necessary to vary 
the grind, mix and burn in order to meet these conditions 
and insure the bricks shipped for a certain purpose are 
uniform. Uniformity, next to quality, is the most es- 
sential requirement in fire clay brick. Variations of mix, 
grind and burn enable the manufacturer to select brick 
for blast furnaces that in the hearth and bosh of the fur- 
naces Will be able to withstand the high temperatures as 
well as the action of the molten slag, iron, &c. In the 
inwall the temperatures are not so high as around the 
tuyeres, but the pasty condition of the stock and its abil- 
ity to stick and tear out the brick, as well as the chem- 
ical action of reduction, require that the lining at this 
point shall be adapted to meet these conditions; while 
in the upper portion of the furnace the large volume of 
reducing gases under pressure, the abrasion of the stock 
falling from the bell and the bombardment with gases 
loaded with fine particles of coke, ore, &c., which consti- 
tute a sand blasting action, all demand that the utmost 
care and experience be given to the lining at this part of 
the furnace if it is expected to stand any reasonable 
length of time. 

When we come to brick for hot blast stoves we have 
severe conditions prevailing in the combustion chamber 
which demand a brick of the highest refractoriness; this 
is also the case in the dome and the upper portion of the 
stove. In the checker work the passage of gases of high 
temperatures, loaded with fine dust, demands that the 
bricks should be refractory, strong, should not scale or 
dust and be of good workmanship in order that they 
may fit closely, and thus avoid, as much as possible, the 
tremendous movement in the stove due to the variation 
of temperature caused by turning in cold air on hot brick 
work. The girder tile and checker work in the lower 
portion of the stove have to withstand movement and 
weight amounting to several hundred tons of superim- 
posed brick work. All this demands the best care and 
attention of the manufacturer to insure long life. Two 
or three years ago in Pittsburgh one of the large iron 
manufacturing companies had the experience of prac- 
tically the whole of its stove brick falling to pieces. The 
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pond of the brick was destroyed by the action of the 
gases and grinding action of the stove, and the material 
was shoveled out in the form of small pieces and dust. 
This was after a run of only eight or ten months. The 
bricks for piping, down comers, valve openings, &c., all 
have to be made to withstand the variation of tempera- 
ture and the spawling action due to the frequent openings 
and rush of cold air on the hot brick work. 

Brick for mill furnaces has to meet very different 
conditions from those prevailing in blast furnaces. The 
intense heats of heating furnaces and soaking pits de 
mand a brick not only of the highest quality as to its 
capacity to resist heat, but a brick that shall not spawl 
or flake when subjected to variations of temperature, and 
the manufacturer is obliged to vary his methods of manu- 
facture in order to meet these conditions. Other pur- 
poses for which fire clay brick is used, such as malleable 
furnaces, air furnaces, boiler settings, stokers, copper 
furnaces, crucible furnaces, cupolas, metal mixers, ce- 
ment kilns, &¢c., all have conditions peculiar to them- 
selves, and all demand most careful consideration be- 
fore the brick can be manufactured to give the most 
economical results. 

The laying of brick is a very important matter, as is 
also the clay used in the laying. This clay should always 
be of the same composition as the brick laid with it. 
The smallest possible amount of clay should be used in 
the joints. Thick joints and poor clay have caused more 
wasted brick and more expense than almost anything 
else that could be mentioned. 

The vital importance of slow and thorough drying 
out in all construction work, such as blast furnaces and 
stoves, is seldom appreciated. Steam is fatal to the bond 
of brick, and when we remember that some of the walls of 
blast furnaces contain as much as 5 or 6 feet of lining, 
almost, in a straight cylinder 80 to 100 feet high, it is 
impossible to believe that the moisture can be driven out 
of the walls in any such short period of time as some 
blast furnace managers now give to the blowing in of 
furnaces. There is no question that some of the recent 
failures of linings have been due to rapid blowing in, 
and while the natural anxiety of blast furnace managers 
to make iron in these times is understood, it does not 
appear reasonable to blame the brick when it is known 
that the furnaceman took only about one-sixth of the 
time necessary to dry out such a mass of brick work. 





OBITUARY. 


died at 
was 


Ezra SAwyER, inventor and manufacturer, 
Worcester, Mass., January 31, aged 90 years. He 
born at Boylston, Mass., July 27, 1815, and in his early 
manhood learned the trade of loom fixer. Afterward he 
was employed in Worcester for many years as a pattern 
maker, among other employers being the Union Water 
Meter Company, in which he afterward became a director. 
With Benaiah Fitts he invented a metal separating ma- 
chine which he manufactured until his death and which 
became widely known. He was prominent in the Con- 
gregational Church, the Worcester City Missionary Soci- 
ety and the Worcester County Mechanics’ Association. 
He leaves a widow. 


ENocH FILeEr, one of the pioneer coal operators of the 
Shenango Valley, recently died at Sharon, Pa., at the age 


of 80 years. 
+e 


Antiquated building laws are responsible for delay in 
the introduction of the steel frame building into London. 
It is required that the thickness of external and party 
walls shall follow certain schedules based upon the 
hights of the buildings to be erected. For a building 120 
feet high the first story must have a thickness of 34% 
inches ; second and third, 30% inches; and so on, until the 
top floor has a wall 13 inches thick. This results in tak- 
ing up a large amount of valuable space and completely 
nullifies one of the main reasons for the modern type of 
construction. The use of these extremely thick walls is 
very expensive and has little to commend it. 
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PERSONAL. 


O. G. Ferguson has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation of the Monongahela Connecting Railroad, 
Pittsburgh, owned by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany. 


W. H. Hugus, for 28 
Davidson plant of the H. C. 
Connellsville resigned 
has been appointed to succeed him. 


years superintendent of the 
Frick Coke Company, in the 
region, has and R. C. Beerbour 

Lewis H. Taylor, honorary president of the Taylor 
Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., celebrated the 
ninety-fifth anniversary of his birth Jannary 29. 

H. S. Bradley has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Wabash Railroad system at Pittsburgh. 


W. P. Snyder, president of the Shenango Furnace 
Company, has gone to Florida and will be absent until 
April 1. 

T. F. Salter, for three years chief mechanical drafts- 
man for the C. W. Hunt Company, New York, has severed 
that connection to accept the position of chief engineer 
of the North Penn Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Salter, who is quite a well-known yachtsman, was pre- 
sented with a fine pair of Hensoldt binoculars as a token 
of the esteem in which he was held by his associates. 

Alexis W. Thompson, former president of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, has moved to Birmingham, Ala. 

Samuel McDonald, formerly superintendent of the 
Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, but more recently connected in a 
similar capacity with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, has resigned his connection with the 
latter concern and has bought a fruit farm in California, 
to which he will remove in a short time. 

W. H. Marshall, Cleveland, Ohio, general manager of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, was 
elected president of the American Locomotive Company 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors held February 5. 
He is 42 years old and his advancement has been through 
the motive power department of the Chicago & North- 
western and the Lake Shore railroads, in which he has 
displayed both mechanical and administrative ability. 


The Railway Appliances Company, Chicago, announces 
the connection of Sheldon E. Bent with that company in 
its track department. He has been located in Mexico for 
several years as superintendent of transportation of the 
Oceanic Railroad of Mexico and as general superintend- 
ent of the Vera Cruz & Pacific. Previous to that he was 
at one time superintendent and then purchasing agent of 
what is now a part of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 

Cecil M. Sanders of the well-known firm 
Lazarus & Sons, London, is now in this country. 

Important changes will be made this month among 
officials of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, at Pittsburgh, 
and its identified interest, the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Company. A. M. Robbins will re- 
tire as president, and M. H. Taylor, of Erie, Pa., wi!l be 
elected to fill the vacancy. It is said that Mr. Robbins 
will continue as chairman. 

W. B. Leeds has resigned as a director of the Amer- 
ican Can Company and has been succeeded by R. H. 
Ismon. 


of Lewis 


——_—_—_.9--@——___—_—. 


What is said to be the highest dam in the world has 
been built on the Salt River, Arizona, and will submerge 
and completely obliterate the town of Roosevelt. The 
work is well under way and it is expected that by 1908 
the town will be 172 feet below the surface of the water. 
It is expected that the head obtained will be the means 
of securing abundant power. A temporary power plant, 
a cement mill, ice plant, lighting plant and saw mill have 
been completed. A telephone line has been installed to 
the headworks of the power canal, 18 miles above Roose- 
velt, and extended in the other direction to the site of the 
great dam, which is 30 miles from Phenix. The electric 
power plant at present in service is operated by steam. 
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THE 
NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


For some time the Republic Iron & Steel Company has been 
making preparations to install the direct metal process at its 
Bessemer steel plant at Youngstown, Ohio. It is expected that 
within about two months the equipment will be in place and the 
process in use. 


The Atlantic works at New Castle, Pa., owned by the Repub- 
lic Iron & Stee! Company, but which has been idle for a iong 
time, is being dismantled. The plant consists of a cut nail 
factory, puddiing mill, two-high muck mill, two skelp mills 
and a guide mill. 





The furnaces of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany are now turning out large quantities of iron in the Besse- 
mer, Ala., district. It is understood that the Little Bell Fur- 
nace will be in operation again very soon. 


The Carnegie Steel Company is preparing to erect two new 
biast furnaces and an open hearth steel plant at New Castle, 
Pa., on land just east of its present works. 


The Princess Iron Company, Glen Wilton, Va., blew in its 
Princess Furnace on January 8. 


The Rockdale Furnace, Rockdale, Tenn., was blown in Jan- 


uary 27. 


The West End Furnace of the West End Furnace Company, 
Roanoke, Va., was banked for repairs on January 13, and had 
not resumed on February 1. 


The January output of the No. 2 Sheridan Furnace, at Sher- 
idan, Pa., was the largest this furnace has ever made—4030 
tons, all high grade foundry iron. The No, 1 Sheridan Furnace 
bas been dismantled. 


Detroit Furnace of the Detroit Iron & Steel Company, on -Zug 
Island, River Rouge, was blown in on January 11 after relining. 


The open hearth department of the Elmira Steel Works, El- 
mira, N. Y., has been started up recently, being operated by the 
Lucknow Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa. There are two 
basic open hearth furnaces of 20 tons capacity each. 


The Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
just secured an order from the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago, for its South Deering Works, for a continuous 
merchant mill for producing rounds, flats and medium sized 
angles. This includes continuous roughing and finishing trains, 
heating furnace, gas producers, conveyors, two cooling beds and 
all auxiliary machinery. The order is supplementary to one for 
a lighter mil] placed with the Morgan company in 1902. 


Fast progress has been made in rebuilding the Greenville 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Greenville, Pa., which 
was very seriously damaged by fire last month. The 8-inch mill 
has already been started and the 10-inch mill is expected to 
start this week. The fire occurred January 11 and the time 
made in rebuilding the plant is considered remarkable, the work 
being started on January 19 and rushed day and night, much 
heavy machinery and material being sent by express. 


The Southern Steel Company's nail mill at Ensley, Ala., will 
be rebuilt as soon as the insurance is adjusted. The plant was 
fully insured. 


The Norton Iron Works, incorporated, Ashland, Ky., is over- 
hauling and repairing its blast furnace and it will probably 
blow in about March 15. a 


General Machinery. 


The Department of Public Works, Chicago, will receive bids 
until February 17 for furnishing a 1100-pound single frame 
steam hammer. , 


The La Salle Machine & Tool Company, La Salle, Ill., has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The object is the 
designing and manufacture of special machinery and tools of 
all kinds. A building is now in process of erection which it is 
expected will be completed in time to begin manufacturing oper- 
ations in April. Officers of the company are: President, B. 
Roth ; vice-president, Geo. P. Blow]; secretary and. treasurer, F. 
G. Trenary; general manager, F. W. Matthiessen, Jr. The di- 
rectors are the officers, together with F. W. Matthiessen, Sr. 


The Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, is busily engaged 
with a full shop force on heavy orders received from the New 
York and Brooklyn Edison companies, also the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The rush of other orders has been so great as to com- 
pel the company to greatly enlarge its capacity, which has been 
done by the erection of an entirely new shop in addition to the 
former plant. 


Curtiss, Randall & Co., Champaign, Ill, have organized to 
earry on a general machine shop and foundry business. The 
property formerly operated by the Champaign Machine & Supply 
Company has been purchased and operations began February 1. 
The members of the new company are A. R. Curtiss and B. T. 
Randall. 


The Rensselaer Mtg. Company, Troy, N. Y., manufacturer of 
valves, hydrants, water gates, &c., is extending its machine shop 
department. 


The Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Company, Yalesville, Conn., 
manufacturer of mechanics’ tools, is to erect a one-story iron 
frame building, 46 x 88 feet, to be devoted to a forge shop. 
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D. B. Hoffer & Sons, Lebanon, Pa., have leased a building in 
Reading where they will open with a large line of Springfield 
gasoline engines and second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
&e. An up to date repair shop will be maintained in the new 
quarters, to which the main office has been transferred. The 
firm will, however, continue branches at Lebanon and Allentown. 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company, New York, has recently 
secured an order from the Imperial Japanese Navy for a 12-inch 
belt conveyor for the arsenal at Tokio. Among other orders the 
Robins company now has on hand is one from the Solvay Process 
Company, Syracuse, for conveyors for its stone crushing plants, 
and one from its agents in South Africa for a conveyor for use 
in tailing stacker in one of the large gold mines in the Rand. 


William Ward, House Building, Pittsburgh, dealer in second- 
hand machinery, is building an addition to his warehouse, 
75x 100 feet. The warehouse is located on the Wabash rail- 
road, near Pittsburgh. ; 


The J. P. Devine Company has been incorporated at Buffalo 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture vacuum driers under 
the patents of Emil Passburg of Germany for which it con- 
trols the manufacturing and selling rights for the United 
States; also to manufacture special machinery, engine and 
boilers. The directors are Joseph P. Devine, William Strobn, 
William P. Kamps. Sydney A. Benedict and Herbert P. Bissell. 

The Florence & Cripple Creek Railroad has let contract for 
rebuilding its shops at Canon City, Col., which were destroyed 
by fire some time ago. 

J. W. Paxson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are to erect a two- 
story machine shop at 1048-1054 Beech street. 





Owing to a fire in the neighborhood and the alarm being sent 
from the plant of the Union Drop Forge Company, Chicago, III., 
it was erroneously stated last week that the company's plant 
was burned. The company suffered no loss whatever from the 
fire. It has about completed the construction of its new forge 
building and has purchased the necessary hammers and presses 
from the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York, and the Chambersburg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chambersburg, Pa. This new equipment will about double 
the company’s facilities. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has recently 
closed a contract with the Southern Power Company, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., for a large and complete power equipment consisting 
of eight 3000-kw. water wheel type alternators, with a comple- 
ment of transformers, exciters and switchboards. This is the 
largest contract for electrical apparatus placed in the South for 
some years. The Southern Power Company's plant being sit- 
uated in the midst of the cotton mill district, will open up op- 
portunities for the use of electric drive by the surrounding cot- 
ton mills and other industrial plants, which have heretofore been 
impossible because of the lack of cheap electric power in that 
vicinity. The Westinghouse Company has also received an order 
from Baltimore, Md., for 100 No. 101-B four-motor equipments 
complete with all details, and a contract for the electrical equip- 
ment of the Pittsburgh & Butler trolley railway system, now 
being built by the Pittsburgh Railways Company, and which is 
expected to be in operation June 1. Whe electrical system will 
be similar to that now being installed on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. The trolley construction will be of 
high speed type and the cars will be able to operate at 45 miies 
an hour. 


The inventors of the Veitch-Matthews turbine engine are de- 
lighted with the success of their newly patented engine, which is 
now completed and is running the machinery or plant known as 
the Veitch-Matthews Foundry & Machine Company, located on 
Twenty-sixth street, between Seventh and Highth avenues, Bes- 
semer, Ala. This engine is attracting a great deal of attention 
because of its exceedingly small size, light weight and power. A 
15 horse-power engine of this patent weighs less than 600 
pounds, is set on a foundation consisting of two pieces of plank 
four or five feet long, running itself 800 or 1000 revolutions per 
minute. The engine is especially adapted to running machinery 
requiring high speed, such as electrical motors, elevators, saw- 
mills, cotton gins, threshing machines, &c. 


The Foster Motor Company, New Haven, Conn., manufacturer 
of gas and gasoline engines, has been incorporated in Connecti- 
cut as the Foster Motor Company, Incorporated, with Charles W. 
Foster as president and general manager; John W, Hine, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company will retain its location, 31 
Crown street, for the present, but with larger manufacturing 
space, 


The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, engineer and con- 
tractor, Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, has recently secured 
an order from the Owens European Bottle Machine Company 
for a Forter gas producer installation of 100 tons daily coal 
capacity, to be built at Manchester, England. 

Very little equipment will be needed by the Hart Grain 
Weigher Company, Peoria, Ill, for the new addition to its 
foundry, 50 x 132 feet, as its cupola capacity is ample. The com- 
pany is adding three sly tumbling mills, emery grinders, addl- 
tional trolley systems, ladles, etc., all of which have been pur- 
chased. The new additions will be devoted entirely to custom 
work. 

The American Foundry Company, South Framingham, Mass., 
which has been conducting an iron foundry for the past nine 
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months, has been incorporated in Massachusetts with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The officers are: President, T. J. Cahill ; 
treasurer, T, E. Raymond: clerk, R. M. Raymond. 


William Highton & Sons, Nashua, N. H., manufacturers of 
registers, are putting in a new cupola which will afford a much 
needed increase in the product of their foundry. 


A representative of the Seevers Mfg. Company, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, has been in Houston, Texas, for the purpose of looking 
over the field with a view of establishing a boiler plant there. 
The company makes steam and hot water boilers and intends 
to locate another plant, the site for which has not yet been de 


termined. No specifications for the equipment or plans for the 
new buildings have been prepared. 


Foundries. 


At the annual meeting of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., the capital stock was increased from 
$200,000 to $200,000. The following officers were elected: C. E. 
Blue, president and general manager: L. B. Blue, vice-president, 
and H. S. Bradley, secretary and treasurer. The directors are 
Albert Whitaker, C. E. Blue, Charles Copp, B. W. Peterson, W. 
B. Jones and L. B. Blue. 


The Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company, Harvey, IIl., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000. The com- 


pany is now building a new warehouse addition and increasing 
the capacity of its foundry. 


The Armstrong Iron Works, Vineland, N. J., has been pur- 
chased by John G. Snowden, who will continue the manufacture 


of iron castings. It is probable that the plant will be enlarged 
in the near future. 


The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Company is putting in two new 
cupolas in its foundry, which will increase the capacity to 450 
car wheels per day. 


The Parkhurst Mfg. Company, Peru, Ind., has started its 
new foundry and has installed a No. 60 Newton cupola and a 
crane made by the Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 


The Pittsburgh Industrial Iron Works, Westinghouse Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, works at Reynoldsville, has recently taken the 
folowing contracts: About 300 tons of castings, to be used in 
connection with high pressure fire mains for New York: three 
6-ton cement pulverizing machines for Michigan: two 15-ton 
structural steel dredge booms for the Panama canal: two large 
clam-shell derricks for the Pittsburgh filtration plant and also 
a small quantity of tank and general foundry and machine 
work. This company makes contractors’ and rolling mill ma- 
chinery, gray iron and brass castings, engines and boilers. 


The Buffalo Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is build- 
ing an addition to its foundry, 80 x 200 feet, with cupola house 
and core shed attached, 


The new foundry of the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., will be 200 feet square and will have an electric traveling 
crane through the center and 33-foot galleries on both sides, 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Heil Company. structural iron fitters, has been organized 
at Milwaukee with a capital stock of $20,000 with Gustave 
Wollaeger, jr., J. A. Sheridan and William Ewig, incorporators. 


The Ohio Structural Iron Company, Sandusky, Ohio, maker 
of ornamental and light structural iron work, is making some 
additions to its plant and has placed orders for new equipment. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Henderson-Cranford Buggy Company at 
Valdosta, Ga., was destroyed by fire February 3. The loss is 
close to $100,000. 


The machinery plant of the Owasso Mfg. Company, Malvern, 
Ark., was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed at 
$35,000, 


The large vinegar plant of the Fleischmann Mfg. Company 
at Charles Point, near Peekskill, N. Y., was burned February 3 
with a loss of nearly $200,000. 


The machine shop of John R. Cooke, Centreville, Md., was 
destroyed by fire February 3. 


The power house and car barns of the Canton-Aurora Trac- 
tion Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, were destroyed by fire Febru- 
ary 5. The loss is said to be $100,000. 

The blacksmith shop of the Southern Railroad at Spencer, 
N. C., was destroyed by fire February 5. The loss is placed at 
about $30,000. 

Hardware. 

The Springfield Harrow Company, Springfield, Ill., has in- 
corporated for the manufacture of a special implement called 
a riding harrow, as well as other machinery. The company will 
soon be in shape to manufacture about 50 machines daily, and 


expects to increase its daily output to 150 within a year. 


Charles E. Wyatt is president. 


The Atlas Tack Company, Fairhaven, Mass., states that 
there is no truth in the published report that it is to go into 
the manufacture of shoe machinery. 

The Schatz Hardware Mfg. Company, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
which is represented by the Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 
Broadway, New York, has materially enlarged its manufactur- 
ing facilities by adding another building to its forging depart- 
ment, 40x50 feet. A new engine and boiler room, with new 
engines and boilers, has also been installed. The Schatz com- 
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pany makes a feature of hardware specialties and special tools. 
The line also includes a series of moderately priced nail pullers, 
miter boxes and electrical tools, 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufacturers 
of cutlery and hardware, will build this spring a one-story brick 
tinning room, running along the Elm street side of their prop- 
erty south of the new foundry building which is in process of 
erection. The building will be 74 x 158 feet and 18 feet high. 

Owing to the increased demand for its Universal vises, Em- 
mert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., will shortly begin the 
erection of an addition to its foundry. 


Miscellaneous. 


The contract for dredging the south end of Black Rock 
harbor, Buffalo, has been awarded by the War Department to 
the Empire Engineering Corporation, New York, at its bid of 
$603,154.20, the lowest of eight bids submitted. 


Stockholders of the Forsyth Pattern Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, have elected William Rudge president and general man- 
ager; F. D. Runser, vice-president, and W. H. Parks, treasurer. 

The American Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass., 
proposes to extend one of its large wings to give a considerable 
addition to the manufacturing capacity of the great works. 
Arrangements have also been made for the reorganizing of the 
power plant. 


The Engineering of Light & Illuminating Company, of which 
Arthur A. Ernst, 25 Broad street, New York, is interested, 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 and will de- 
vote itself principally to the engineering of light. 

The Milwaukee Solvay Coke Company has been incorporated 
at Milwaukee, Wis., by Henry J. and Armin A. Schlesinger and 
Edgar U. Dickson, to act as the selling agent for the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Company in its local sale of coke for domestic use. 
By the middle of February the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company 
will have its additional 80 ovens in operation giving it a total 
of 160 ovens with a daily capacity of 1200 tons of coke. 


The Portland Cement Company, Portland, Colo., has au- 
thorized an expenditure of $115,000 for improvements which 
will increase the capacity of its plant to about 1500 barrels per 
day. The machinery included in the specifications, some of 
which has already been purchased, consists of a 1200 horse- 
power Corliss engine, 500 kw. generator, two Heine boilers, 
Wheeler condenser, Wainwright heater, pumps, hot wells, sev- 
eral Smith tube mills, motors, &e. 

The Western Valve Company, Chicago, has increased its 
capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000 by reason of greatly in- 
creased business. 


Isaac Hutchison of Mexico City and D. F. Reid of Hutchison, 
the former president of the Mexican Car & Foundry Company 
and the latter assistant manager, have been in Memphis and 
New Orleans the last few days. The gentlemen were buying 
material for car construction. The site of the shops near 
Mexico City has been named Hutchison in honor of the presi- 
dent of the company. ‘The company is building at the plant 
about ten freight cars per day. Heretofore all the cars used 
in Mexico were imported from Europe and the United States. 

Capitalists of Elyria, Ohio, have organized the Perry-Fay 
Mfg. Company with a capital stock of $300,000 for the manu- 
facture of brass, steel and iron puts, screws and special parts 
that enter into the manufacture of automobiles and fine ma- 
chinery. A new plant will be erected which will be equipped 
with modern automatic machinery and the company hopes to 
have it in running order within a few months. R. D. Perry and 
W. N. Fay, who are now with the Western Automatic Machine 
Serew Company, will be at the head of the company, and W. G. 
Sharp and A. L. Garford are among the stockholders, 


The Struthers Coal & Coke Company, an identified interest 
of the Struthers Furnace Company, Struthers, Ohio, has put in 
operation 20 coke ovens at its plant in the Klondike region, 
Pennsylvania. It expects to build 140 more ovens, work on 
which will start in a short time. The slag cement plant of the 
Struthers Furnace Company, at Struthers, is in full operation 
and the plant is operating very successfully. New machinery 
has recently been installed, which has considerably increased the 
capacity and added to the efficiency of the plant. The company 
has orders for all the cement that it can possibly furnish and is 
sold up for some time ahead. a 

The Bessemer Coke Company, Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, 
has recently bought a large coal acreage in the Connellsville 
region, adjoining its Masontown coke plant. 

The American Radiator Company is enlarging its Bond plant 
on Rano street, Buffalo, by the erection of an assembling build 
ing, 100 x 200 feet; also a building to be used as a pattern 
shop, 100x175 feet. The buildings will be of steel, concrete 
and tile construction. Plans for several other buildings are 
under advisement and work on them will probably be started 
soon. @ 

The James MacNaughton Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to build electric motors and storage batteries with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The directors are: James Mac- 
Naughton, Charles S. Chamberlain and M. D. Ashford of Buffalo. 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., manufacturers 
of scaies, have purchased the property and business of the 
Moline Scale Factory, Moline, Il. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


It is true that negotiations for the control of the Hill 








Ore lands, and for the hauling of the Ore have advanced 
far, but they are not finally closed. 

The markets, generally speaking, are quiet, and in 
some spots easier. The tonnage of new orders being 
placed has grown less, chiefly because buyers are well 
covered far into the year, and because sellers have con- 
tracted for their output. Consumption continues at an 
enormous rate and shipments of Finished Iron and Steel 
are close to the record, an extraordinary fact in mid- 
winter. As yet the figures are not complete, but it seems 
probable that the shipments for January will equal, if 
they do not exceed, those of October, the highest thus far 
attained in the history of the Steel Corporation. 

The uncertainties in the labor situation in the coal 
mining industry are causing some consumers to start 
stocking up Pig Iron and Coke. It must be remembered 
that the Connellsville, Pocahontas and Alabama coal 
mines, upon which the Iron industry chiefly relies, are 
not affected by whatever action the miners’ union takes. 
So far as steam coals are concerned, the Connellsville 
region may be relied upon to supply what deficiency 
might occur in the requirements for the leading interest. 

The Pig Tron markets show some easing off all 
around, for forward delivery. This holds good for the 
Central West in Basic Pig and in Foundry Trons, and, 
notably, for the lower ‘grades of Southern Tron in the 
markets which that product reaches. In the East, Steel 
Irons continue very firm. 

A particularly ridiculous story, emanating from this 
side, seems to have stirred up the English markets. It 
was to the effect that 30,000 tons of Alabama Pig Tron 
had been sold for delivery in England, to be shipped in 
cotton ships. Relative prices abroad and here do not 
admit of such a movement now. 

Nor is there any truth in the reports that the Steel 
Corporation has recently made large sales of Steel Billets 
to Europe. The company is confining itself to sales of 
Finished Material exclusively, not having any crude Steel 
available. The demand from foreign countries is active. 

The Rail makers have thus far taken orders for de- 
livery during 1906 for between 2,400,000 and 2,500,000 
tons, exclusive of export sales. with a further constant 
fllow of work. During the week the Kansas City Southern 
placed 40,000 tons. The orders for the Vanderbilt lines 


have now been rounded out to a total of 150,000 tons. 


American mills have during the past week captured some 
orders for Mexico. 


In Chicago the material for one lake vessel requiring 
about 4000 tons has been placed, and the order for the 
Shapes and Plates for three more boats, estimated to re- 
quire about 14,000 tons, are now under negotiation. The 
largest order for Structural Material placed during the 
week was for 6500 tons for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in the St. Louis district. 

Iron Bars continue to display some weakness. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week. one month and one year previous. 
Feb. 8, Feb. 1, Jan. 10, Feb. 8, 


PIG IRON: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2 Standard, Phila- 

Ree eee $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cincin- 

PD tae bénaeek kaa oe Saw 0 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 199.00 19.25 19.25 17.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.35 18.35 18.35 16.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 17.85 17385 17.25 15.85 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 2050 20.50 20.50 18.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 26.00 26.00 23.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 32.00 382.00 30.00 25.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.00 29.00 30.00 26.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 35.00 34.00 34.00 31.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 16.00 16.50 16.50 1550 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.25 17.50 18.25 17.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 22.50 23.00 23.00 20.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 23.00 23.50 24.50 23.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 19.00 19.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 18.75 18.75 18.75 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 1650 16.75 17.50 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.50 14.75 15.00 14.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.838% 1.83% 1.831% 1.63% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... . 15 1.75 1.85 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.85 1.80 1.90 1.65 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.641% 1.54% 
Steel Burs, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.64% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.64% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.64% 
Angice, PittebUrgh....scevcses 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.57%, 1.57% 1.55 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.55 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE: 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
METALS: 
Copper, New York. ..cscsccses 17.87% 18.12% 19.00 15.25 
Beereet, Bt. LGW. os cccccspens 5.95 6.00 6.45 6.00 
a ae. ee race 5.75 5.75 5.95 455 
Se me Cee Cee 452% 5.55 6.00 4.35 
Se SP ON iis hiois tes kp0.00 $6.20 36.75 36.50 29.3214 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 14.25 14.25 14.25 8.50 
Nickel, New WORK... cicesccess 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.69 369 3.69 3.74 

————_- ——_—_—_ 


Chicago. 


FisHER BUILDING, February 7, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

New business in both raw and finished lines continues 
comparatively light. Pig Iron quotations, both Northern 
and Southern, declined slightly during the week. Specifica- 
tions on Finished Material are greatly in excess of mill ca- 
pacity, but new buying has unquestionably been deferred by 
consumers on account of the fact that producers are sold 
so far ahead that reasonable deliveries cannot be promised 
and the new tonnage on the books of the mills has shown a 
slight decrease since the first of the year. The Steel for 
another lake steamer was placed last week, including 4000 
tons of Plates and Shapes, and the requirements for three 
additional steamers, taking 14,000 tons, are now under ne- 
gotiation. Practically all of the Ship Plates on the books 
of Western mills have already been delivered and this new 
tonnage offered is eagerly sought. The American Bridge 
Company has been awarded the contract for the erection 
of the buildings for the new plant of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company at East St. Louis, aggregating 6500 tons, 
and the Steel for the Cook County Building, nearly 11,000 
tons, will be let before the end of the week. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company closed contracts 
for 5000 tons of Gas Pipe and 80 tons of Water Pipe for the 
city of St. Paul, and additional tonnage for gas companies 
is under negotiation. The Stee] shortage in this market is 
acute and the Illinois Steel] Company is drawing on Eastern 
mills of the corporation to secure sufficient supply to operate 
its finishing mills. Another blast furnace has also been 
blown out at its South Works and the shipments of Pig Iron 
from Ohio furnaces will be increased. The present cold 
snap has not interfered with Coke shipments into this mar- 
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ket. Western mills have been placing heavy contracts for 
Coal to tide them over in the event of a strike of the miners. 
The Coke production, it is claimed, will not be materially 
interfered with, as the miners in the Connellsville and 
Pocahontas fields are not allied with the union. Scrap con- 
tinues to decline, especially dealers’ material, although the 
railroads are holding out for good prices. 


Pig Iron.—The quiet market, which has prevailed in the 
West for the past two months, has at last brought out lower 
prices, and both Northern and Southern grades declined 25c. 
a ton during the week. Northern No. 2 can now be had at 
$19, Chicago, and Southern is quoted openly on the basis of 
$14, Birmingham, although several producers are holding 
nominally at $14.50. A little more inquiry has come out 
since the first of the month, and the producers feel that pres- 
ent prices are only temporary and that a fair amount of 
buying will cause the market to react. Three Virginia 
furnaces are preparing to go on Basic in March, and this 
will curtail the Foundry Iron offerings from that source. 
Furnace No. 9 of the South Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany has been out for repairs and relining, and the Pig Iron 
output of this plant, already insufficient to meet Steel works 
requirements, will be further curtailed. Ohio furnaces will 
be drawn upon to make up this shortage. Two furnaces at 
the South Works are now out for repairs. We quote at Chi- 
cago as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $20.50 to $21.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 19.50 to 19.75 
Northern Ccke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.00 to 19.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.50 to 18.75 
Northern Scotch, No. 1..........00:- 20.00 to 20.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 20.05 to 20.30 


Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2......... 19.55 to 19.80 
woutnern Come, NO. 2.........5.6+-2- 18.18 to 18.40 
enn Gees Py Scie eewsnevedes 17.65 to 17.91 
memes Come, Bo. Secccccicccivecces 29038 1 17.40 
Pe CL, UO se wckne oc bliin 16.65 to 16.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.40 
Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft............ 17.65to 17.90 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 16.15 to 16.40 


-  “ § 3a 19.25 to 19.50 
BtMMGRrd BWOWOOMIST.. 2. ccc ccc cccces 19.55 to 19.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %......... 21.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %......... 22.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 %........ 24.30 


Metals.— Quotations on Copper are 4c. lower, due to in- 
creased offerings by some interests. It is claimed that with- 
in the next two weeks the greater part of this material will 
have been disposed of and a higher level of prices again 
reached. Spelter is off 4c. and Sheet Zine a like amount in 
sympathy. Lead has declined 0.35¢. We quote: Casting 
Copper, 18\4c. to 18%c.; Lake, 18%4c. to 19¢c.; Pig Tin, car 
lots, 3814c. to 38°%4c.; small lots, 39c. to 40c.; Spelter, prompt 
delivery, 644c. to 6%c. for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 5.65c. 
to 5.90c. for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 6.15c. to 6.40c. for 50- 
ton lots; on car lots, 2%4c. per 100 pounds higher; Sheet Zinc 
is $7.75 list, f.o.b. Laselle in car lots of 600-pound casks. On 
Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 1544c.; Heavy Copper, 
1514c.; Copper Bottoms, 14%c.: Copper Clips, 1544¢.: Red 
Brass, 14%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 12\%4c.; Yellow Brass, 
Heavy, 11%4c.: Yellow Brass Borings, 9%c.; Light Brass, 
S8l4c.; Lead Pipe, 5c.; Tea Lead, 4%4c.; Zine, 5c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 24c.; Tin Foil, 29c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—The scarcity of Rolling Billets continues acute 
in this district and Hastern mills are making heavy ship- 
ments into this market to tide over the finishing mills. Only 
one producer is offering Forging Billets here at present, and 
they continue to be held at $35, f.o.b. Chicago, without the 
usual extras. Rods are scarce and are quoted at $36 to 
$37, delivered, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany has booked no additional tonnage of Standard Section 
Rails and the indications are that no new tonnage will be 
taken for this year’s delivery before the end of the first 
half at least. Light Rail tonnage continues heavy. while 
on Track Supplies this company is out of the market en- 
tirely. Track Bolts are higher and prices range from 2.65c. 
to 2.75c. Work on the erection of the new Light Rail mill 
at South Chicago has already commenced and it is probable 
that it will be placed in operation some time this year. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 
1.75¢.; Spikes, 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75¢., base, 
Square Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range 
from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 
Ib. sections, $27 to $28; 25-lb., $28 to $29; 20-lb., $29 to 
$30; 16-lb., $30 to $31; 12-Ib., $31 to $32, and lighter Sec- 
tions down to 8-lb., 38 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections 
are unchanged at $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Plates.—The Plate requirements for another lake steamer 
were placed with the Illinois Steel Company last week, ag- 
gregating 1700 tons. Three additional steamers were closed 
last week by the American Shipbuilding Company, which 
will represent a total of about 5000 tons of Plates. This 
business has not yet been placed, but is under negotiation. 
Prices remain firm and unchanged, as follows: Tank quality, 
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14-inch and heavier, wider than 64 and up to 100 inches 
wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%c.; 3-16 inch, 
1.864%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.9114c.; No. 9, 2.011%4¢.; 
Flange quality, in widths up to 100 inches, 1.8614c., base, 
for 14-inch and heavier, with the same advances for lighter 
weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.8614c.; Flange qual- 
ity, 1.96%4c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10ce. ; 
from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 
60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35c. to 


2.45¢c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Flange 
and head quality, 25c. extra. 
Structural Material.—The shapes for another lake 


steamer, aggregating 2200 tons, were placed with the Car- 
negie Steel Company last week and three additional steamers 
are being figured on requiring over 8000 tons. The contract 
for the erection of the Cook County Building will be closed 
this week, the Steel contract to be included in the general 
letting and will probably be sublet by the general contractors. 
On Structural Shapes for delivery on the Pacific Coast an 
advance of $4 a ton has been made and the new price is 2.35¢ 
delivered. The overland freight from Pittsburgh is 75c. per 
100 pounds. Shapes were formerly quoted for this delivery 
at 1.40c. at the mill. The new price is 1.60c., while the quo- 
tation for the rest of the country is 1.70c. Tees take a price 
a dollar a ton higher. while Beams and Channels over 15- 
inch are $2 a ton over this base price. On future shipments 
mill quotations are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
inches, inclusive, 1.8644c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.86%4c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches on one or both 
legs, 1.9614c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c.; Zees, 3 
inches and over, 1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.9144c., in 
addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, 
punching, coping, bending or other shop work. 


Bars.—lIron Bars continue quiet, and while 1.75c. is not 
openly quoted, it can readily be done on desirable business. 
Steel Bar mills continue behind on deliveries from two to 
three months and heavy shipments continue to be made from 
stock. The large distributers of Iron Bars have not yet seen 
fit to reduce their prices from warehouse, notwithstanding 
the sharp decline in mill quotations in the last few weeks. 
Pacific Coast deliveries on Bars have been advanced $2 a ton, 
or from 2e. to 2.10c. This advance has been made possible on 
account of the strength of the foreign market and there is lit- 
tle danger now from importation. We make the following 
quotations: Iron Bars, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Steel Bars, 1.66%4c., 
both half extras; Hoops, 2.0144c., extras as per Hoop card: 
Bands, 1.664c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and 
Shapes, 1.66%4c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: 
3ar Iron, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 1.85¢c. and as high 
as 2c. is asked on certain scarce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85c. to 
1.90c., half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c. to 2.25c., full 
extras. 


Sheets.— Mill shipments of both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets continue exceedingly heavy, and the stocks in the 
hands of both distributers and consumers are large. Whether 
the spring demand will be sufficient to absorb this tremen- 
dous tonnage is a question, and unless it is greater than 
heretofore a large portion of the mills will shut down ear- 
lier than in preceding years. Quotations are being well 
maintained, as follows: Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 
1.8614c. to 1.9114c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.06%4c. to 2.1144c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.26%4c. to 2.31%c.; No. 27, 
2.46l4c..to 2.5114e.; No. 28, 2.5614e. to 2.6114c.; Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.611%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.8614c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 3.0114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.21%4c.; No. 27, 3.4114c. ; 
No. 28, 3.6114c.; No. 30, 4.11%4c. Sheets from store: Blue 
Annealed, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Nos. 12 and 13, 
2.15¢. to 2.25e.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 
2.30c. to 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c. to 
2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 26, 2.65c. to 
2.75¢.: No. 27, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; No. 
30, 3.25¢. to 3.35¢e. Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 
8c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.15c. to 3.25c.; No. 26, 3.35c. 
to 3.45¢c.; No. 27, 3.55c. to 3.65c.; No. 28, 3.75c. to 3.85c.; 
No. 30, 4.85c¢. to 5.05c. 


Merchant Pipe.—Prevailing discounts on Black Steel 
Pipe are now firmly established on the basis of 81, Pitts- 
burgh, one point below the official discounts. Iron Pipe, on 
the other hand, is strong, and an advance of two points over 
Steel is readily secured. Demand, although seasonably light, 
is heavier than at this time last year. Official discounts re- 
main unchanged, however, and are as follows: Black Steel 
Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the base sizes % to 6 inches, and 
Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is quoted from one 
and one-half to two points higher. From store in small lots 
Chicago jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per cent. on Black 
Steel Pipe, %4 to 6 inches. 


Boiler Tubes.—Heavy demand continues to be limited 
almost entirely to railroad requirements, other consumers 
neither specifying nor buying heavily at this time. Prices 
are unchanged. Official discounts, base sizes, in car lots, are 
as follows: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seamless, 50.35; 
24-inch and smaller and lengths over 18 feet, and 2%-inch 
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and lengths over 22 feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are 
unchanged, as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
go 8 Ee eee eo 40 35 42% 
Bee OO Wee BOOMER, 00500 cvboces 50 35 35 
PLS Wcln's whims daxvicihotlas 52 35 30 
EOE ee eee. 60, 47% 42% 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 “ 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company closed contracts during the last week for 
approximately 5000 tons of gas pipe from companies at 
Grand Rapids and Toledo. The contract for the pipe for the 
city of St. Paul was awarded to Crane & Ordway of that 
city, their bid being $30.35 per ton for 4 and 6 inch pipe and 
$28.80 for 8, 12, 16 and 20 inch pipe. This material, aggre- 
gating 800 tons, will be furnished the contractors by the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. Quota- 
tions, notwithstanding the reports of lower prices prevailing 
for Southern Iron, remain unchanged, as follows: Water 
Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; over 12-inch, 
$29, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large municipal contracts 
are usually placed at somewhat lower basis. 

Merchant Steel.—Implement manufacturers are gener- 
ally booked through the first half of this year and no con- 
tracts of importance are being placed for immediate delivery. 
Practically all of the shafting business was placed before the 
first of the year, although a small tonnage is now being 
closed. The market is without loss of strength and quota- 
tions are firmly maintained, as follows: Planished or Smooth 
Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 14x % inch, 
1.65c., and Iron Finish, 14% x \% inch and larger, 1.50c., base, 
Pittsburgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as 
follows : 4, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 1% inch and larger, 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh ; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.9114c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.86%4c. ; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.2114c.; Rail- 
way Spring, 1.8644c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 8c.; spe- 
cial grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per cent. 
discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots, in 
base territory. 

Coke.—The severe weather which has just set in has not 
yet prevented heavy consignments from coming into this 
market and low prices are prevailing on Foundry Coke for 
immediate delivery. . Strictly Connellsville Coke continues to 
be quoted at $2.50 to $2.75 on track, equivalent to $5.15 to 
$5.40 Chicago. On the other hand, producers of by-product 
Coke are holding their prices at a minimum and are willing 
to close for the remainder of the first half on this basis. On 
account of the low prices prevailing for Connellsville ma- 
terial, few foundrymen have as yet contracted their future 
requirements. The threatened coal strike will not interfere 
with the production of Coke in the Connellsville region, as 
the miners in that region are not affiliated with any unions, 
nor will the production of Coke in the West Virginia field 
be interfered with for this same reason, and higher prices in 
Coke can be looked for notwithstanding the advances made 
in the last few days by coal shippers. Western mills are 
already contracting for coal supply to be stocked before 
April 1 that will last them over a period of 30 to 60 days. 

Old Material.—A wide range of prices is being named 
on Old Material and there is quite a difference between quo- 
tations made by the railroads and prices named by dealers. 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought was sold last week by one railroad 
at $17.85, while a dealer this week, being compelled to dis- 
pose of a car on track, sacrificed it at $15.85. The railroads, 
on the other hand, are not sacrificing their material and will 
only sell when offered what they consider fair prices. The 
Santa Fé road will dispose of about 3000 tons on Wednes- 
day, this being the largest list that has been issued by any 
railroad for some time. Prices generally are weaker, espe- 
cially on dealers’ material. The present cold snap may to 
some extent steady the market, but this is doubted as con- 
sumers generally have heavy stocks on hand and in sufficient 
quantity to tide them over for at least a month. The range 
of prices paid by large consumers to producers and dealers, 
ear lots, f.o.b. Chicago, is as follows: 


O08 Reem ee. oni a x Wb cds nue e 22.50 to $23.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over...... eee to iF Oo 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

REE oa ck 5 0 hes SOR ba Mane ae 27.00 to 27.50 
Coes a OOD, cc wns bahia % sb aa's om 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
EN no's new ee ote Cae Ee 13.00 to 13.25 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
eke oe cae be akc $19.00 to $19.50 
ke a ee rr Ae 23.50 to 24.00 
ge ere ee 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.50 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............. 14.25 to 14.50 
OSS OO ER ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Se ge ee ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 11.25to 11.50 
EN SE his ask kn oes te wee rhe 11.00 to 11.50 
Pe CR OO ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine Shop Turnifgs.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
CS wend ih wars asain s Dia eee 10.00 to 10.50 
PO, (AR. 5 4 wie we eR Chee bn 10.00 to 10.50 
ce is > wkea ss fs 0s Sos Ob CE REE 950to 10.00 
eR a eib nb bs'h Re CRE Baws 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 11.00to 11.50 
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No. 1 Cast Beran. sic ccccccccsecuccoes 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad Malleable............eeseee 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural Malleable.........+++++++ 13.50 to 14.00 





Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust BUILDING, February 6, 1906. 


The tone of the Iron market is less strong than it has 
been, although there is no quotable change in prices. Buying 
was unusually heavy during the past couple of months, so 
that a slight falling off in the demand is only about what 
might be expected. Still there is undoubtedly a less optimis- 
tic feeling in regard to the future, and in some lines it would 
not be difficult to place orders at less money than would 
have been accepted a week or two ago. This tendency is 
liable to become more general in course of the next few 
weeks, although there is nothing intrinsically weak in the 
situation. As a matter of fact, there is much that is strong, 
but a breathing spell has to be taken once in a while, and it 
is just possible that it may continue until the business at- 
mosphere becomes clearer than it is at the present time. 
There are some features that are not altogether favorable, 
but, as every one knows, there are others that ought to sus- 
tain the ‘market well through 1906. It is a critical period 
and improvement or the reverse will depend upon develop- 
ments during the next four or five weeks. The market can- 
not be supported without an adequate supply of orders, and 
whether these will be in sufficient volume to replace the out- 
goings is the problem that must be solved within the period 
named. There is little or nothing to be desired in present 
conditions beyond those that already exist, but the Iron and 
Steel trade is based largely on the future, and it is that to 
which reference is made. The first half of the year is largely 
provided for and the third quarter is to some extent, but 
buyers are not as anxious to buy for six or eight months 
ahead as they were to buy for the same distance ahead during 
the late months of 1905. Moreover, some who declined busi- 
ness for finished products to be delivered during the last half 
of this year are now ready to accept orders for a shade less 
money. This does not necessarily imply that prices will be 
lower, but it is a fairly good indication of the feeling at this 
time. The pause in the demand may be only temporary, but 
for the time being it undoubtedly exists. 

Pig Iron.—The market is a little irregular, and appears 
to be “halting between two-opinions.” In some directions 
it looks strong; in others prices are decidedly easier, so that 
strength at one end is offset by weakness in other directions. 
There is no question in regard to Steelmaking Irons, which 
are scarce, and for early deliveries are firmer than ever, 
February shipments having been taken at something over 
$18, delivered, the highest figure yet realized. Foundry 
Irons are steady, but grades below that are rather weak and 
in some instances have been shaded quite sharply for prompt 
shipments. Taking it as a whole, however, the market is 
less “snappy” than it was and there is an evident dispo- 
sition to assume a conservative position until there are some 
pretty clear indications as to the amount of business likely 
to be done during the spring and summer months. As far 
as regards the present, there is no lack of activity anywhere. 
The only change in the situation is that the desire to buy 
for deliveries during later months of the year is not,as strong 
as it was. Furnaces are very short of Basic Iron and it is a 
continual struggle to keep up with the demand for immediate 
shipments. Under such conditions furnaces can get nothing 
ahead, so that. there is practically no reserve to fall back on 
and the way things are moving the chances in that direction 
are anything but favorable. A decrease in consumption ap- 
pears to be the only thing to help them out and that is 
neither probable nor desirable. There may be a chance of re- 
lief by switching furnaces from Foundry to Basic, but there 
is nothing definite in that respect, although it is not unlikely 
that this may be done if the stringency is likely to continue 
much longer. Prices are not quotably changed, except Gray 
Forge, which is a little easier, the range for Philadelphia 
and nearby deliveries being as follows: 


ce > ge Pre tea $19.00 to $19.50 
Dy Se a POUT « 5. 0b sane Facto nics d's 18.50 to 18.75 
Th PS. we wes spewed es hs 6 cheb ns 17.75 to 18.25 
Ne Ere rere rire ec 18.75 to 19.00 
Standard Gray Forge. ...........se6- 16.50 to 17.00 
NO ARP OPTS Tere Ct 18.00 to 18.10 
i E566 vs ee nkn Dine nes aut 24.50 to 25.50 
POE SF OTE Tae 19.50 to 19.75 
DD SRO i's as ws tew oe eed es 65.Eh 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Alloys.—The situation seems to be a little easier 
temporarily, although there is nothing very encouraging in 
the outlook. Two leading companies in the west of Eng- 
land are figuring on getting to work on 80 per cent. Ferro 
in course of a few weeks, but in the meanwhile spot stuff is 
very scarce. Prices are very erratic, but the following inside 
quotations would probably be accepted for the last half of 
the year, and the outside asked for first or second quarter: 


Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent...... $44.00 to $55.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent............. 100.00 to 110.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent............ - 88.00 to 45.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent.......... 110.00 to 150.00 


Muck Bars.—There is little or no demand. Nominal 
quotations are from $28 to $29 at seller’s mill, price accord- 
ing to quality. 
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Steel.—The demand is fair, but the bulk of the business 
has been taken at $29 delivered. The tonnage is quite heavy, 
but has been confined to large orders; small lots held at 
about $30 and Forging Steel at $35 to $40. 

Plates.— Business holds up very well and mills see their 
way to great activity until midsummer and possibly much 
beyond that. Specifications come in freely, so that the out- 
put is very heavy and is well taken care of. Prices are as 
follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1.73% 1.78% 

Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.83% 1.88% 

Marine, A, B. M. A. and Commercial 

Fire Box Steel..... Lekaeuadaudcegs.¢ 1.93% 1.98% 

NL 5 4 Be de 0-8 Laiew GhW trees be ed Ree 2.13% 2 187 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel. 2.2314 2 

The above are base prices for ¥,. inch and heavier. The fatow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 
100 pounds. 

3-16-inch thick......... Mua ewan eo’ Cwedi males $0.10 

i ew We Ceca vey nsdet bacecee¥ ease 15 

ee Cs iio he ee ee a aw awet seks Cece es a 25 

Plates over 100 to 110 inches..............0..4- .05 

Plates over 110 to 115 inches.............cccee 10 

Pilates over 115 to 3120 MeEREW. .. cc ccccccccccces 15 

Pilates Over 120 to 125 WERE. «6 ccc cccccvcccce 20 

Plates over 125 to 130 inches. ..........cccccccs 50 

I ee Bee NG oc dacs pi onedeadeeasweds 1.00 


Structural Material.—There is a great deal of business 
coming out, and while the output is becoming larger almost 
every week it is still difficult to get anything like satisfactory 
deliveries. The increased production is sure to make itself 
felt in the long run, however, so that the old mills are doing 
everything possible to make prompt shipments. Prices un- 
changed, as follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.83%4c. 
to 2c., delivered. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron trade, and to some extent Steel 
Bars also, is not as lively as it was before the holidays. 
New business is scarce and it would require special induce- 
ments before a large order could be landed. Deliveries are 
satisfactory, but the incomings are not sufficient to offset the 
outgoings. Consequently prices are inclined to ease off. 
First-class Refined is still quoted at 1.83\4c., but for a good 
sized order and desirablesizes buyers expect to do a half-tenth 
better, if not more than that. Steel Bars are not quotably 
lower, but they are easier and have lost most of the premium 
that has been exacted for quick shipments. 


Sheets.—The market is dull and prices are somewhat 
easier, although the asking prices are as follows for small 
and medium sized lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.50¢c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.60c¢.; No. 27, 2.70c., and No. 28, 
2.80¢. 


Old Material.—The situation does not improve as re- 
garded from a seller’s point of view. Mills have their yards 
full of Scrap, and in many cases they are under an embargo, 
so that they have no disposition to make new engagements. 
It is difficult to do more than give an outline of quotations, 
but the following are a fair average of bids and offers for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards: 

Pe SU SG 2 cc's, o hivgtk ew vine oe alors $17.25 to o 50 


Ee a eck a Sens cietcbaewe'e 16.50 to 7.25 
Low Phosphorus Scrap..............+. 23.00 to 34. 00 
Ree SOONG a kia ve on cnc se wed. se we 20.00 to 21.00 
Se, Ss wah 5.6 Oud osivis Rowe wae 26.50 to 27.50 
Ce SS bic ke's ce v mane dwets 23.00 to 24.00 
Ee Se NS ii wn in a0 Meth «OS 18.75 to 19.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 20.00 to 21.00 
I MG 6 a 6.0 b péo be ¥e'o cc ets 18.00 to 19.00 
ES an Saini ck he se we 6 ee 17.50 to 18.00 
DY ME ch a hk ees 4 6ndce ee ae 16.00 to 16.50 
ERY BU PES ss on ulen cose v's ovcia% 15.00 to 15.50 
eR eee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Light Ordinary bea RR are wiasotara 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought I nk ie tna we KeMes Oe a 14.00 to 14.50 
Axle Turnings, Choice BENT Cicaeacaes 15.00 to 15.50 
RE MED Lia ce boacwadvedveese ces 10.50 to 11.00 
INS oc NAS. s whe Gs w00e 6 ade s 58 13.00 to 13.50 
eee bed a Kee RE be ARCO ee ee 12.50 to 13.00 


The Wilmington Iron Company, Wilmington, Del., manu- 
facturer of Standard Refined Bar Iron, will operate the 
plant formerly owned by the Johnson Forge Company. Ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements have been made and 
new machinery installed and it is expected that the plant 
will be ready for operation some time this week. C. H. 
Zehnder is president; W. D. Zehnder, vice-president; E. M. 
Zehnder, assistant to president; A. C. McFarland, secretary ; 
V. G. Williams, sales agent, and George H. Catterall, super- 
intendent. 

—_———_9-@______- 

A new method of transportation has been instituted 
between Las Vegas, Bullfrog and Goldfield, in Nevada, 
in which 12 automobiles are employed in place of the 
former wagons drawn by ox teams. The line is taxed to 
its utmost capacity, being operated in two divisions, at a 
price per passenger which would make New York rapid 
transit magnates rub their hands with glee. From Las 
Vegas to Bullfrog, a distance of 124 miles, the trip is 
made in 14 hours and the fare is $40. For the distance 
between Bullfrog and Goldfield, 70 miles, the fare is only 
$25. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PaRK Buitprine, February 7, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While the general demand for Pig Iron is 
quiet, furnacemen report that consumers are specifying very 
freely on contracts and are taking Iron in promptly. It is 
known that a number of leading consumers will soon be in 
need of Iron and a better buying movement is expected to 
set in toward the close of this month. Bessemer Iron con- 
tinues quite firm, being held at $17.50 minimum, Valley fur- 
nace, and we note a sale of 1500 tons for February and 
March shipment at that price. Some sales of small lots are 
reported at $17.75, Valley furnace. There is a fair in- 
quiry for Foundry Iron, Northern brands being held at 
$17.25 to $17.50, Valley furnace, or $18.10 to $18.35, Pitts- 
burgh. Forge Iron is firm, Northern brands being held at 
$16.50, at furnace, or $17.35, Pittsburgh. Southern Forge 
is not quite so firm, and is held at about $12.75, Birming- 
ham, or $17.10, Pittsburgh. Effective March 1, rates on 
Southern Pig Iron from the Birmingham district to Pitts- 


burgh will be advanced from $4.35 to $4.50 a ton. 


Steel.—There is not much inquiry for Steel, most lead- 
ing consumers being covered by contracts. Bessemer Bil- 
lets are held at $26 to $26.50, and Open Hearth Billets at 
about $27. Pittsburgh Sheet and Tin Bars in random 
lengths to consumers who have contracts with the leading in- 
terest are $27, delivered to mills in the Pittsburgh district, 
whiie to outside mills actual rate of freight from Pittsburgh 
to point of delivery is charged. For Cut Bars the price is 
50c. a ton additional. 

(By Mail.) 


About the only unfavorable feature in the Iron trade at 
the present time is the threatened strike of the coal miners. 
Many of the largest consumers of coal,-including the United 
States Steel Corporation and other large Steel interests, have 
been steadily accumulating stocks of fuel at their different 
plants for some months and it is said that some have enough 
piled up to keep them running for two months or longer in 
case of a strike. It is most earnestly hoped that it will be 
averted, as it would have a very serious effect on general 
business. The amount of new business being placed in both 
raw and finished materials is much less than for some time. 
This is not due entirely to uneasiness in the minds of con- 
sumers as to the future, but rather from the fact that they 
are covered for some time ahead. In the meantime the mills 
are as busy as ever and are still somewhat behind on de- 
liveries, especially on Structural Steel, Plates and Steel 
Bars. There is a fair amount of inquiry for Pig Iron, but 
mostly for small lots. Prices are firm on Bessemer, which is 
held at $17.50, minimum Valley furnace, while $17.75 is 
being paid for small lots. Basic Iron is quoted at $17, Val- 
ley furnace, but this price might be shaded on a firm offer. 
There is a moderate inquiry for Foundry Iron and some 
furnaces that are well sold up are holding Northern No. 2 
at $17.50 at furnace. Other sellers would accept $17.25 and 
perhaps slightly less for a good round tonnage. Northern 
Gray Forge is firm at $16.50, Valley furnace, or $17.35, 
Pittsburgh, with some sellers asking 25 cents more. Coke 
and Scrap continue weak, new demand being very dull. 


Ferromanganese.—Sales of from 50 to 60 tons of 80 
per cent. Ferro for spot delivery are reported as having been 
made the past week at about $150 a ton, delivered. For 
delivery in February and March about $125 a ton is quoted, 
while for shipment over the last six months of the year $90 
to $100 a ton is asked, and it is said that some good sized 
contracts have been made at these prices, especially by East- 
ern consumers. 


Muck Bar.—We note some inquiry for Muck Bar and 
best local grades made from all Pig Iron are held at $31.75 
to $32, Pittsburgh. Eastern mills are offering Bar in this 
market at lower prices. A new producer of Muck Bar in 
the Pittsburgh district is the Shenango Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of this city, whose puddling furnaces and Muck Bar 
mill at Wheatland, Pa., were started last week. 


Steel Rails. Heavy orders for Steel Rails continue to 
be placed, the mills having booked fully 75,000 tons in the 
past week. The trolley lines are also placing a large ton- 
nage, one Western road having recently given out a con- 
tract for 12,000 tons. A fair tonnage is being placed in 
Light Rails, prices on which are quite firm and which we 
quote: 8-Ib., $36; 10- Ib., $32; 12-Ib., $30; 16-lb.. $29; 20-Ib., 
$28.50; 25 to 45 Ib., $27.50 to $28, maher’s mill. 


Rods.—Both Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods for 
prompt delivery are very scarce, and it is said upward of 
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$35 has been paid for Bessemer Rods for prompt ship- 
ment. Open Hearth Chain Rods are held at $35, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.——The mills rolling Skelp are very busy on con- 
tracts on which they are very much behind in deliveries. 
Drices are firm, and we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.57%4c. 
to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.80c. to 
1.85c., Pittsburgh. These prices are for ordinary widths and 
gauges. 


Structural Material.—There is a steady stream of con- 
tracts coming into the mills, and the outlook for the trade 
for 1906 could not be better, the leading interests being 
practically filled up with work for all of this year. The 
American Bridge Company has taken about 3500 tons of 
Steel for the new buildings of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Crystal City, Mo. Deliveries from the mills are 
still unsatisfactory, especially on Open Hearth Steel. The 
new Structural mill of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany will be ready about March 1, and will have a monthly 
capacity of about 8000 tons of the medium sizes of Struc- 
tural Shapes. This mill is being built in record breaking 
time, and would probably have been ready now had it not 
been for the delay in getting the steam piping finished. 
Prices continue very firm, and we quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 
2x \Y inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.75c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 
3% inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3- 
inch and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Besse- 
mer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—New business in Plates is only of fair volume, 
while ‘specifications on contracts are lighter than for some 
time. Some of the smaller mills, especially the Eastern ones, 
are now able to promise deliveries in two weeks, a condition 
that has not existed in the Plate trade for some months. 
The shipbuilding yards are taking a large tonnage in Plates, 
but no new business from this source is in sight. On the 
smaller sizes of Plates a few of the outside mills are shading 
prices slightly on desirable orders. We quote: Tank Plates, 
¥% inch thick, 64% up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at 
mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as fol- 
lows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including ore 


RCM EPO GU CHU GED. oo cc ccc cee ceceecses 10 
I NN 7 IN A cS 61S GID og vaste dw Aalders win eww el 15 
I a a ee a ak a es sg 025 
Pilates over 100 to 110 Imches........ccccceces » 08 
Pilates aver 110 to 115 imches.......ccsccesccss .10 
Pilates over 116 to 120 IMChes. ....cccccsccccces 15 
Pilates over 190 to 126 tMehes.... occ cccccsccccss .25 
Paeees SPOT 226 £0 ABD GOROS. oo 5c civcdoccoweces .50 
ee Oe I a 60 ooo: 05 Fe & oad 00% 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 


CI eG hi s Na bis a'Wlas kee eh Se Ws bes B55 .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
oe ee eal he de Seen ees bas eed 40 
Oe Sia ines ly ln Seih & ale aii b:b-6%. .80 
Lecomotive Fire Box Bteel.....cccccciccvcccecss .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 davs interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added. no reduction for rec- 
tangular shanes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—The demand for Sheets is only fair, but buyers 
are specifying very freely on the large contracts placed last 
fall, when low prices were ruling. The Sheet mills are quite 
busy on contracts and some of the larger mills are not able 
to promise deliveries on new tonnage inside of three months 
or longer. Prices are fairly strong, and we quote: Black 
Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, Nos. 10 
to 12 gauge, 2c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 2.05¢e.: Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.10c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.15¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.20c.: Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.25c.: No. 27, 2.30c.; No. 28, 2.40c.;: No. 29, 2.55c., 
and No. 30, 2.65¢c. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 
2.35¢c.; Nos. 12 to 24, 2.45c.; Nos, 16 and 16, 2.55¢.: Nos. 17 
to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.85¢.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.05c.; 
No. 27, 3.25c.; No. 28. 3.45¢c.; No. 29, 3.70c. and No. 30, 
8.95ce. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.65 per square and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
gauge, at $3 per square for 24-inch corrugations. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over these prices for small lots. 
On a desirable order it is possible that some mills might 
shade the above prices about $1 a ton. 


Bars.—Some of the mills that roll the finer grades of re- 
fined Iron Bars state that the weakness in prices referred 
to last week is confined to Common Iron Bars. New ton- 
nage is fairly large and the mills are quite busy on con- 
tracts and somewhat behind in shipments. The same con- 
ditions apply in Steel Bars, for which new demand is fair, 
but the mills are very heavily booked with contracts on which 
they are some weeks behind in deliveries. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.50c., base, for half extras, for carloads and larger 
lots, while Refined Iron Bars of best grades are held at 2c. 
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and Common Iron Bars, rolled from part Scrap, «re held 
at 1.85c., Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—Specifications on contracts are com- 
ing in very freely, but new tonnage is light. We quote Steel 
Hoops at 1.85c. and Bands to be used for cooperage pur- 
poses at 1.85c., the latter carrying full Hoop and Band ex- 
tras. Bands for other than cooperage purposes are 1.50c., 
base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. Above prices 
are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail rate 
to point of delivery. 

Tin Plate.—New demand for Tin Plate is rather quiet, 
but most of the mills are heavily sold up on contracts taken 
some time ago, before the advance in prices. We quote $3.50 
per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. Some 
mills allow a rebate of 5c. a box on the above price to the 
large trade. 


Merchant Steel.—A moderate amount of new work is 
being placed, but the mills are running mostly on old con- 
tracts, on which buyers continue to specify very freely. 
The market on Steel Shafting is quite firm and it is under- 
stood that dealers have made an agreement by which they 
pledge themselves to sustain prices. The mills report that 
official mill prices are being rigidly held. Prices are firm 
and we quote: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x \% inch, 1.65c., and Iron 
Finish, 144 x1 inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and 
Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % 
and 1 inch, 2c., and 14-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk 
Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c. ; 
Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 
1.55c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades 
and 12c. and upward for special grades. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues quite heavy. 
The Erie Railroad is in the market for 23,000 kegs of Spikes, 
and it is certain that a good part of this business will be 
taken by Pittsburgh mills. We quote Railroad Spikes at $2 
to $2.05 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—Consumers of Spelter are pretty well covered 
for some time and are not in the market, consequently new 
demand is quiet. Prices have gone off sharply and Prime 
grades of Western Spelter are very weak at 6c., St. Louis, 
equal to 6.12%c., Pittsburgh. On a firm offer this price 
would be shaded. 

Merchant Pipe.—We note a seasonable demand for Mer- 
chant sizes of Pipe and the mills are booking a good deal of 
tonnage and are pretty well sold up for several months 
ahead. There is no change in prices, which are very low in 
comparison with cost of Plates, the extreme discount to the 
largest trade being about 81 per cent. off. Official discounts 
are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


-~Jobbers, carloads.—, —Consumers, carloads. 


Steel. Iron. Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galy. Blk. Galv. Bik. Galv. 
% and \% inch...... 72 «Bb 5 BB «68% 53 
Oh es a a a ibok- ole 74 66 78% 61 738 59 #=72% 60 
ais, « bs eS oo0 6 76 64 73 61 75 63 72% 60 
¥% to 6 inches...... oo 8 a wa Tt BS Ft oF 
7 to 12 inches...... 75 60 73 657% 74 59 72 56% 
Extra strong, plain 
ends : 
\% to % inch........ 65 53 62% 50% 64 £452 61% 49 
¥% to 4 inches...... 72 60 69% 57 71 59 681% 56 
41% to 8 inches..... 68 56 6514 538% 67 55 6414 52 


Double extra strong, 
plain ends: 

14 to 8 inches...... 61 50 58% 47% 60 49 57% 46% 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand from railroads continues 
heavy, but from other large consumers of Tubes is very light. 
Prices continue low, and the mills that have to buy Skelp in 
the open market are probably below actual cost of produc- 
tion. We quote: 

Roiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
DO ORR Pe ik Sines Kee cei swans 41 46 
ROE BO tk MGS ccc case pesemncdeaes 41 58 
Pe SCE casi pr ssc raked epeceens 46 60 
i cc On ekivs eh imakek bees 53 66 
gE PO ee ee perry er 41 58 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand for Scrap is rather 
light, and the general market is soft. Some time ago some 
of the leading consumers shut off shipments for a time and 
this caused a good deal of Scrap to accumulate in the hands 
of dealers. This material having to be removed, relatively 
low prices are being made on it to consumers who will agree 
to take it in at once. We quote: Heavy Melting Stock, 
$16.50 to $16.75; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.50 to $20; 
Cast Iron Borings, $10; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $14.75 to 
$15; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $16.50; long pieces for re- 
rolling, $18; Machinery Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $15.75; Cast 
Steel Scrap, $15.75 to $16; Steel Turnings, $13.75 to $14; 
Old Car Wheels, $18.50, and Old Iron Rails, $24 to $24.50, 
all in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—Prices on Coke for prompt shipment continue to 
decline and consumers who will agree to take in either Fur- 
nace or Foundry Coke promptly can almost name the figures 
they will play for it. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is 
offered as low as $2.10 to $2.20 a ton and 72-hour Foundry 
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at $2.60 a ton at oven. The output of Coke continues heavy. 
Of 29,829 ovens in the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions only 1187 were idle last week, and the output of 
both regions was 379,043 tons. Some grades of Coke made 
outside the Connellsville region are being offered as low as 
$1.50 for Furnace and $2.25 for Foundry for prompt ship- 
ment. 
—_~»+-e____ 


Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 6, 1906. 

Iron Ore.—In view of the feeling of unrest in the labor 
situation, the lake vessel interests are taking more seriously 
into account the possibility that the lake labor unions may 
make demands this spring which may postpone the opening 
of navigation. The tugmen and tug managers will get to- 
gether the latter part of this month for a discussion of 
wages; the longshoremen and the dock managers will meet 
early in March, and the Lake Carriers’ Association and the 
labor unions toward the middle of March. The quarter in 
which the uneasiness is especially felt is the longshoremen’s 
conference, the men being disposed to demand that more be 
employed on the unloading machines. There is also be- 
lieved to be a possibility that the lake masters and pilots 
will resume the demand for a recognition of their union. 
No new sales of Ore nor new contracts for carrying Ore 
have been reported during the week. The contract rates 
of carriage remain 75c. from the head of the lakes, 7c. 
from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. Ore prices re- 
main at $4.25 f.o.b. Lake Erie ports for base quality Old 
Range Bessemer; $4 for Mesaba Bessemer; $3.70 for Old 
Range non-Bessemer and $3.40 to $3.50 for Mesaba non- 
Bessemer. 


Pig Iron.—The Foundry Iron market is quiet. Most of 
such buying as is now being done is for spot shipment. This 
is limited, which is due to the fact that there is very little 
Iron to be had. It is in fact confined to the supply of two 
or three furnaces in this immediate territory which had not 
sold up their full capacity on contract. Buyers are using 
every effort to place business for future delivery on d 
lower level of prices. While the furnaces are still quoting 
No. 2 Iron at $17.50 in the Valleys, some has been sold on 
the basis of $17.25, the reduction being made more in the 
matter of freight rates than in any lowering of the price 
at the furnace, the location of the furnace giving the pro- 
ducer more than $17.50 in the furnace yard. This has 
seemed to break the price without really doing so. Inquiries 
are heavy. The coke market continues weak, but the sud- 
den change in the weather, promising a restriction of rail- 
road facilities, is expected to give some new strength in a 
short time. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In some instances deliveries 
are a little more prompt, certain lines being a little freer, 
but this has not amounted so far to any easing of the 
situation. Sheets are in relatively better demand than other 
products. The mills have been practically filled up for 
some time. In addition a new demand is springing up in 
this market which is throwing the surplus business on the 
jobbers to be taken care of. This has resulted in a shift 
in the stock prices, making a slight advance. Jobbers are 
now quoting No. 10 Black Sheets, 2.15¢c.; No. 16, 2.35c.; 
Nos. 18-20, 2.45c.; No. 28, one pass cold rolled, 2.70c. and 
No. 28 Galvanized, 3.70c., all being base quotations. In 
Structural Shapes the inclement weather has not so far 
checked outside construction and the demand is still good. 
In many quarters the demand for immediate use has sent 
the consumers to the smaller mills and premiums of $5 to 
$10 are being paid over the association price of 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh. It is reported in marine circles that three new 
lake ships are to be ordered in the near future. One of 
the old contracts has been allowed to lapse, due to lack of 
the proper financial support. In Plates one or two of the 
smaller mills have a limited number of sizes to sell for 
quick shipment, but the equipment of the mills making 
such offers is not such as to permit them to accept a con- 
tract with broad specifications required. On the other 
hand one or two of the Eastern mills are still getting orders 
at premiums for immediate delivery. The lots which have 
been sold have been mostly small, ranging from 100 to 200 
tons. In Bars the situation is comparatively easy. The 
market is not soft but the mills are in position to take more 
orders. They can promise delivery on a general specification 
in 30 to 60 days. Prices are steady at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
for Bessemer and Open Hearth Bars. The Bar Iron situa- 
tion is a little stronger, with very little being offered and 
prices holding at 1.70c. to 1.80c. at the mills, Youngstown. 
Billets are easier as to price, but the supply is not materially 
increased. A few more mills are quoting. Bessemer Billets 
sell at $25 to $28, Pittsburgh, while Open Hearth and 
Forging Billets are quoted at $28, Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—The open weather of the past few weeks 
has caused something of a congestion in the Scrap market, 
the result of which is slightly lower prices. Some few 
holders have been willing to sacrifice their material to keep 
it moving, but strong hopes are expressed of a turn in the 
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market due to the heavy snowfall of the past few days. 
Prices are revised and quoted, gross tons: Old Steel Rails, 
$16.50 to $17.50; Old Iron Rails, $23 to $23.50; Iron Car 
Axles, $16.50 to $17.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $16 to $16.50. 
Net tons: Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 Busheling, $15; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $17 to $18; Iron Car Axles, $22 
to $23; No. 1 Cast, $15; Stove Plate, $11; Iron and Steel 
Turnings and Drillings, $11 to $12. 


—- ~~ eo 


Cincinnati. 


l‘IFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 7, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The week has been very quiet, without any 
business to speak of to support established prices. Con- 
sumers, as a rule, have covered their requirements for some 
months to come, and can see no reason for looking into the 
future, and are content to let matters rest until necessity 
absolutely demands further purchases, having a conviction 
that they may be able then to buy at a lower figure than 
under present conditions. From reports received it looks as 
though fully 85 per cent. of the consuming trade was covy- 
ered into the second quarter, and that the market should ai 
this time present a quiet appearance is not to be wondered 
at. Gray Forge and in fact all the lower grades are rather 
weak with a fair supply available. What Southern Iron has 
been sold during the week has been practically for Feb- 
ruary delivery, consumers evidently being anxious to cover 
before the 25c. advance in freight rates should become ef- 


fective. Local foundries are said to be quite busy, with 
enough Iron on hand to last several months. ‘That con- 


sumption is proceeding at a wonderful rate is conceded by 
all, and is substantiated by the fact that all Iron under con- 
tract is being specified for without delay. Freight rates 
from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati are $1.15, and 
from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 


follows: 


reer SW EG Oa o's. de a eiaae Wie oie eG ewe we $17.25 
SU ONO NS Ch araic.oa wok nee eeniewwewat we 1675 
ENN CO OD ics ctardidss'ciacd due dard dla domaeane 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4.... 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft 17.25 
en Ga POOR SP ME ss kare c ewlea'ead ane 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 15.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled béerne 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8 DD dive we we Sowa 21.15 
Re Geet CMs ING Ns aie 'wsse deienn dae cea 19.15 
Rae ‘SONOE COG, BOO De oc nce wee vccesasccca Be 
Ree  ceeeret CONG, TRO. Bes cc cewcccicecss -- 18.15 
Car Wheel Irons 
Standard Southern Car Wheel... ee ee 
Lake Superior Car Wheel................. 21.50 
Coke.—Coke is weak, with a full supply available. Con- 


tract orders are coming forward with regularity and dis- 
patch, owing largely to the favorable condition of the weath- 
er. Few instances are reported where a shortage of equip- 
ment has held back shipments, with less labor troubles in 
sight than is usually the case. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market for this class of 
material is all that can be desired. Considerable new work 
along Structural lines is developing which will take definite 
shape as soon as Spring is an assured fact. We quote f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half ex- 
tras; the same, in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same, in 
small lots, 1.85¢c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in 
carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c. ; 
Plates, 14-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller 


lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.: in 
smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in 


smaller lots, 2.60c. ; 
in carload lots. 


Old Material.—The demand is said to be only medium. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought Scrap, $17 to $17.50 per net ton; Cast Borings, $9 
to $10 per net ton; Wrought Iron and Steel Turnings, $12 
to $12.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per 
net ton; Iron Rails, $20 to $21 per gross ton; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $15 to $15.50 per gross ton; Relaying 
Rails, 56-pound and upward, $24.50 to $25 per gross ton; 
Iron Axles, $22.50 to $23 per net ton; Car Wheels, $17 to 
$18 per gross ton: Heavy Melting Serap, $15 to $15.50 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18.50 to $19 per gross 
ton. 


Steel Tire, %x3-16 and heavier, 1.83c., 


poe —____ 


The steam consumption of a 1500-kw. Parsons turbo- 
generator in the Neepsend station of the Sheffield Corpo- 
ration, England, was shown to be 22.41 pounds per kilo- 
watt-hour, with an average steam pressure of 190 pounds 
per square inch, vacuum of 27 inches, superheat of 100 
degrees F. and load of 979 kw. These figures are the re- 
sult of a ten weeks’ record, during which the turbine 
was running about 16 hours per day and six days per 
week. The maximum loads, carried during the evening, 
were about the rated capacity of the unit. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 5, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—Very little activity has been noticed in the 
Iron market this week and the general conditions prevailing 
last. week continue. Only a few orders were booked and 
these principally for off grades. ‘The producers are very 
insistent in their statements that no decline has taken 
place, explaining that orders accepted at less than current 
prices were for off grades, of which some of the furnaces, 
owing to bad runs, were accumulating stocks and that 
slight concessions were made to move this Iron. They ad- 
mit, however, that some speculative Iron is to be had on a 
$14 No. 2 Foundry basis, but state there is not a sufficient 
quantity of it to disturb the market greatly. The largest 
producers claim that they have only a very small unsold 
tonnage and are firmly maintaining a basis of $14.50 for 
No. 2 for delivery during the first half of the year, and do 
not .care to quote beyond that time. The furnace operators 
are watching with much interest the outcome of the oper- 
ators and United Mine Workers’ convention at Indianapolis 
last week. Inasmuch as it affects every part of the United 
States except Alabama and Tennessee, these States will be 
called upon to furnish a much larger amount of Iron than 
heretofore should the suspension be of any very great dura- 
tion. The contract with the United Mine Workers in this 
State does not expire until June 30, and as the furnace com- 
panies, with but one exception, are working their mines on 
the open shop plan a sympathetic strike would not curtail 
production here to any appreciable extent. Within the last 
day or so some large inquiries for Iron for future delivery 
at present prices have been turned down pending further 
developments. Two additional furnaces will go in blast 
this week. The Central Iron & Coal Company’s furnace at 
Tuscaloosa, blown out last December, has been relined and 
thoroughly overhauled and will have the torch applied to- 
day, and one stack of the Alice Furnace, belonging to the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, will be blown 
in the latter part of the week. These two furnaces will in- 
crease the daily production of the district about 400 tons. 

Old Material.—The market has about settled down and 
dealers report a satisfactory week’s business. Shipments 
have not been very heavy but a better understanding seems 
to prevail, present prices being acceptable to both the dealer 
and buyer. Quotations are approximately as follows per 
gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


C0 Bie TR itn swe bees Ke cae’ $20.50 to $21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
BeO. BD TRARIPORE WORM. 0.0 2c cc vecsece 17.00 to 17.50 
Bees DB COUICE WEOUERG. 00 cc cc vcccces 16.00 to 16.50 
ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought Pipe and Fiues............ 13.00 to 13.50 
co dads 0.05s be ued 20} 4s bay 12.00 to 12.50 
No. & Machinery: Caat. ..cccccscccvcce 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plates and Light Cast.......... 10.00 to 10.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—On account of the extremely light 
winter the manufacturers have not experienced the usual 
dull season at this time of the year, as Pipe laying has con- 
tinued right along. Current orders are taking more than 
their output and they have had no opportunity to stock up 
for spring trade. More difficulty may therefore be expected 
in securing prompt delivery in the future than heretofore. 
Following are about the prevailing prices on Water Pipe per 
gross ton: 


ae en 4 0G nica bawsnweth eenerae ean $27.00 
i SS a's Ga hha os och ath eee © a eee Oe 26.00 
Re DE bo kre oh ee dede é o Welw Chaban bends 25.00 
Se ee Ls on ein nk 2 Kh pnb e hs WES eae bee 24.00 


Gas Pipe, $1 per ton extra. 

The Nail mill of the Southern Steel Company at Ensley, 
which was destroyed by fire this week, will, it is reported, 
be rebuilt at once on a more extensive scale, using the latest 
improved machinery. 

It is announced that a cement plant, to cost $1,500,000 
and to have a daily capacity of 1800 barrels -of Portland 
cement, will be put under construction at once at Leeds, 
about 15 miles from Birmingham, by the National] Portland 
Cement Company, formed by a combination of the Carolina 
Cement Company, Charleston, 8. C., and the Old Dominion 
Cement Company of Virginia and local capitalists. 





New York. 


New York, February 7, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—There is some good business pending in this 
district for Foundry Iron. An encouraging fact is that 
some good orders for Foundry Iron, for delivery during the 
third quarter, have been recently placed in the Philadelphia 
district, close to present prices. Some furnaces, which are 
about to blow in, are offering a shade under the market. We 
continue to quote: Northern Iron, No. 1 Foundry, $19 to 
$19.25; No. 2 Foundry, $18.50 to $18.75, and No. 2 Plain, 
$18.25 to $18.50. Southern Iron is selling at $18.50 to $19 
for No. 1 Foundry, and $18 to $18.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.-—An order for 40,000 tons for the Kansas 
City Southern Railroad was the most important business of 
the week. Also of interest is the first definite information 
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concerning the total placed by the Vanderbilt lines, which is 
150,000 tons, instead of 100,000 to 110,000 tons, as estimated 
some time ago. The total of Rails placed for 1906 delivery 
is now close to 2,500,000 tons, apart from what was carried 
over from 1905. The buying for trolley lines has not been 
so active since 1902, conditions in the past year having made 
it possible to finance projects that first came forward in 
1903 and 1904. It is believed that the requirements for 
electric roads alone will be between 500,000 and 600,000 
tons in 1906. We continue to quote Standard Sections at 
$28 at mill. 


Structural Material.—Though January was not consid- 
ered a particularly good month for the company, the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company finds that its contracts closed in the 
month amounted to 40,000 tons, or practically up to the 
monthly average in 1905. In the past week the principal 
New York business placed was for the Spring street branch 
of the New York Telephone Company, a six-story build- 
ing, 100 x 100 feet, calling for 1500 tons, the columns being 
unusually heavy, with a view to additional stories later. 
At Los Angeles, Cal., a building requiring 1000 to 1100 tons 
is pending, as is the Head office building at San Francisco— 
1100 tons. In view of the amount of work in bridges and 
buildings that is now up and expected to be placed in the 
next few months, it is estimated that all the fabricating com- 
panies in the country will soon have a year’s work ahead, 
assuming that the tonnage is equally distributed. In New 
York the contract for the terminal stations of the New York 
& New Jersey Tunnel under the Hudson River, generally 
known as the McAdoo Tunnel, is the most important pend- 
ing, the tonnage being about 30,000. The Steel work 
for the Manhattan Bridge over the East River is to be relet 
and Bridge Commissioner Stevenson announces that bids 
will be called for in a few days. The award to the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company having been annulled by the 
courts, it is believed the litigation over that contract will 
not be prosecuted farther. We continue to quote as fol- 
lows on mill shipments of Structural Steel, tidewater de- 
livery: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 
1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.991%4c. Beams, 18 
to 24 incu, 0.10c. extra; Angles over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. 
Out of stock Beams and Channels are sold at 2.50c.. for 
domestic Steel, German shapes bringing somewhat lower 
prices. 


Bars.—The situation continues quiet, the market show- 
ing no transactions of special moment. Quotations are con- 
tinued at 1.844c. to 1.89%4c., tidewater, for Bar Iron, and 
1.6444c. to 1.84\%4c., tidewater, for Steel Bars, according to 
delivery desired. 


Plates.—No new developments have occurred in this 
branch of trade. The demand continues rather light, or- 
ders being entered for small lots only. Specifications on con- 
tracts are keeping the mills very busy, more than covering 
daily shipments. Quotations are continued, as follows, at 
tidewater: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.8414c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.8444c. to 1.94%4c.; Marine Plates, 2.14%4c. to 
2.2446c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.24%4c. to 2.60c., according to 
specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The largest transaction of the week 
which has come to light is the letting of 1000 tons of mixed 
sizes at Worcester, Mass., on Monday, for which the Warren 
Foundry & Machine Company was the successful bidder. 
.No business of importance is in sight at present. Carload 
lots are held at $29.75 per net ton for 6-inch at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Consumers of Steel Scrap are not mak- 
ing purchases for early delivery, as their wants are well sup- 
plied for some little time. Some important interests, how- 
ever are making purchases of Steel Scrap for future deliv- 
ery and the prices realized on such transactions are very 
close to our quotations. Excellent inquiries are in the mar- 
ket for Cast Scrap and negotiations are now proceeding for 
quite a number of round lots. As the supply is by no means 
large the market for Cast Scrap is very strong. The rolling 
mills are doing little in the market at present, as they ap- 
pear to be well supplied with stock. While prices on 
Wrought Scrap and rolling mill material generally are soft, it 
is asserted that our quotations could hardly be shaded more 
than 50c. per ton. In the absence of transactions last week’s 
figures are continued. Approximate prices per gross ton, 
New York or vicinity, are as follows: 


SO ras dai did cs ees dehics cis $22.00 to $23.00 
I Ms i le ale hie 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 26.00 to 27.00 
eg” "aes 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 21.50 to 22.00 
POE, GEE SEINE, i. = 0's 0:0 0 0 00's 8% o Ws 18.50 to 19.25 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............. 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 17.50 to 18.50 
I “Se va 6508 6 06 ov) Cons Cede 14.75 to 15.25 
i AE OE SE a re eye 11.50 to 12.00 
Ee I his due Oa bd 6d S'o's bao we.0 bp 9.25to 9.50 
poo) ge ee eee 13.00 to 138.50 
CR Be SD 6 a.5 60's bok iwi ge aes cen 18.50 to 19.00 
Jee; 2 OED AOOUE., ou u's os von stns se 15.00 to 15.50 
ORO MEMES bve se nin toed ee dssereraed 12.50 to 13.00 
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Metal Market. 


New York, February 7, 1906. 
Pig Tin.—The market is lower to-day, due to a sharp 
decline in London. The highest price during the week was 
reached February 2, when Tin was sold at 36.75c. On the 


© 


5th the price declined to 36.50c., and on the 6th 36.30c. was 


reached. This was partially because of large arrivals from 
Europe. To-day’s price is again lower at 36.20c. The Lon- 


don market is weak, and closes to-day at £164 10s. for spot 
and £163 for futures, a decline of £2 15s. for futures in two 
days. The Tin statistics, as compiled by C. Mayer, secre- 
tary of the New York Metal Exchange, show that while -the 
total visible supply on January 31 was 1359 tons below that 
of a year ago, it was nearly 1000 tons above the visible sup- 
_ply of December 31, 1905. The total supply for Europe and 
the United States on January 31, 1906, was 14,286 tons. 
The stocks on hand in the United States January 31 were 
1251 tons, against 851 tons on December 3&1. The ship- 
ments from the Straits during January, amounting to 5970 
tons, were unprecedented. The arrivals so far this month 
aggregate 1608 tons, and there are afloat for American ports 
3390 tons. It is reported thet shipments from the Straits 
during February will be nearly as large as during January. 

Copper.—In the absence of any amount of business, quo- 
tations are purely nominal and again lower. For deliveries 
during March we quote Lake Copper at 17%c. to 18c.; 
Electrolytic, 175<c. to 17%e.; Casting Grades, 17\4c. to 175ce. 
Strictly spot stocks would command a premium above these 
prices, varying according to the time of delivery and the 
amount of metal taken. On a firm bid for a round lot of 
Copper concessions from these prices could probably be ob- 
tained in some quarters, if deliveries were to extend over a 
considerable period. The London market is again slightly 
lower, closing to-day at £77 for spot and £75 for futures. 
The exports so far this month amount to 3132 tons. It is 
believed that the larger consumers are well supplied with 
metal up to the end of March, and that what little metal 
there is being sold at the present time is for smaller con- 
sumers, or to fill in where purchases have not been in suffi- 
cient quantities. 

Lead.—There was perhaps a trifle more activity to the 
Lead market during the week, and the price continues un- 
changed from last week at 6.75c., New York. In St. Louis 
the market is quiet, and sales have been reported at 5.52\c. 
The London market is again lower at £16 7s. 6d. 

Spelter.—Business is very quiet, and prices are a trifle 
easier. We quote for spot, February and March New York 
City deliveries, 6.10c. In the West the market is easy at 
5.95¢e. The prices for Ore are unchanged from last week. 
According to reports compiled by Henry R. Merton & Co., 
London, the world’s production of Spelter in 1905 was 647,- 
585 gross tons. 

Antimony.—There is practically no change. Cookson’s 
is held at 14.50c. to 15c.; Hallett’s at 14.25c. to 15c.; other 
brands at 13.75c. to 14.50c. 

Nickel.—Large lots are held at 40c. per pound; smaller 
quantities at 50c. to 60c. per pound. 

Tin Plate.—Business at the mills is fairly active and 
specifications on old contracts continue to come in freely. 
New business is very light. Prices are unchanged on the 
basis of $3.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or $3.69 f.o.b. New York, 
for 100-pound IC Coke Plates. In Swansea, Welsh Plates 
are unchanged at 12s. 9d. 


Old Metals.—The decline in the price of Ingot Copper 
has made it necessary for dealers in Old Metals to revise 


their quotations on Copper and Brass Scrap. We revise 
quotations, as follows: 
om —Cents.- aot 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 17.25 to 17.50 
Copper. Heavy and Wire............... 16.75 to 17.25 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 15.25 to 15.75 
Es wns Gibgiatn co Kis. BAS. 6.8.0 cacens 12.00 to 12.25 
PO, Cac bates mds weed ae w @ hes 10.00 to 10.25 
Heavy Machinery Composition.......... 15.25 to 15.50 
a ere 10.25 to 10.50 
Composition Turnings...............-+. 13.25 to 13.50 
ON SE ee eee eer ra 5.15 to 5.25 
TE RAs Loc cic 6 wee bow ew Mowe ties eneen 5.00 to 5.15 
Nc hii dn oe ead Os eee R RE Oe Ke 5.00 to 5.10 
SS ee 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, February 7, 1906. 

The stock market has been under pressure for a consider- 
able part of the past week. The railroad stocks, however, 
were most affected. Some of the industrials moved inde- 
pendently of the railroad stocks, reaching quite high prices. 
Conspicuous among these were the following: Tennessee 
Coal sold up to 165, Sloss-Sheffield common 93%, United 
States Steel preferred 113, United States Steel common 46%, 
Republic preferred 108, Republic common 36% and Loco- 
motive common 753%, all on Friday. The lowest point 
touched by all these stocks in the reaction which followed 
was on Monday, when a recovery set in, but in very few 
cases were previous high prices reached. Last transactions 
up to 1.30 p. m. to-day are reported as follows: Can common 
11%, preferred 71; Car & Foundry common 45, preferred 
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Locomotive 


10336 ; 
Foundries common 13%, preferred 4914; Colorado Fuel 74; 


common 76%, preferred 117%; Steel 
Pressed Steel common 62, preferred 103%; Railway Spring 
common 61; Republic common 34%, preferred 10814; Sloss- 


Sheffield common 881%4; Tennessee Coal 1571%4; United States 


Cast Iron Pipe common 50%, preferred 9644; United States 
Steel common 45; preferred (ex-dividend 13%, per cent.) 
110%. 

The New Jersey Steel Company, manufacturer of steel 
castings, Rahway, N. J., is offering through the American 
Finance & Securities Company, 5 Nassau street, New York, 
at par and interest, $150,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. 20- 
year gold bonds, interest dates November 1 and May 1, ac- 
companied by 50 per cent. of common stock. The total bond 
issue is $250,000. The company’s capitalization is $150,000 
7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $850,000 com- 
mon stock. Its statement February 1 shows assets of $511,- 
512.41 and its only liability the bond issue. The company 
has recently been reorganized and active operations were 
resumed January 22. The directors are William Howard, 
president Rahway National Bank; John McK. Ames, chief 
engineer American Car & Foundry Company; Edward B. 
Kurtz, president American Finance & Securities Company ; 
A. W. MeArthur, formerly manager of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Lynn steel plant; F. W.. Hughes, formerly 
secretary Buckeye Buggy Company, Columbus, Ohio; T. 
W. Synnott, Philadelphia, capitalist and president First 
National Bank, Glassboro, N. J.; James D. Hunter, vice- 
president James Hunter Machine Company, North Adams, 
Mass. 

The annual statement of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company for the year ended December 31 makes that the 
best year’s business in the history of the company. The net 
profits for the year amounted to $852,612, as compared with 
$470,579 in 1904. Earnings available for dividends were 
$559,685. Of this amount $244,551 was paid in dividends 
and the balance was carried to surplus, making that item 
$536,292. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.—Stock- 
holders of this company met at Tracy City, Tenn., January 
31, and adopted a resolution to increase the capital stock to 
$30,000,000 by the issuance of new common stock and to 
authorize the disposition of the new stock. The action of 
the Board of Directors in increasing the stock was ratified. 
The directors of the company met in New York February 2 
and elected George A. Kessler a member of the board. S. L. 
Schoonmaker and F. S. Witherbee resigned from the direc- 
torate, and no action was taken regarding the filling of the 
vacancies, of which there are now three. It was decided to 
issue a circular to stockholders offering them the right to 
subscribe at par to the extent of 15 per cent. of their hold- 
ings for $3,417,204 of new stock out of a total authorized 
issue of $6,751,700 new stock. The balance will be issued 
as the company requires. The payment on the subscriptions 
will be 25 per cent. at the time of subscription, 25 per cent. 
July 16, 25 per cent. October 16 and the final 25 per cent. 
January 16, 1907. The subscription books will be opened 
probably some time this month. The expenditure of several 
millions on the property of the company is expected to greatly 
enhance its earning capacity. At present it is producing 
about 50,000 tons of pig iron a month and is turning nearly 
50 per cent. of it into finished products. It is estimated that 
the new capital, together with the accumulating surplus earn- 
ings, will enable the company to increase its pig iron pro- 
duction in time to 1,000,000 tons per annum, and it is con- 
templated to turn all of this output into finished forms. 

Dividends.—Republic Iron & Steel Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
preferred stock and a dividend of 2 per cent. in part liquida- 
tion of the amount which accumulated during the period 





when no dividends were paid on the preferred stock. Both 
dividends are payable April 2. 
os 
Trade Publications. 
Steam Engines.—Bates Machine Company, Joliet, Ill. 





Folding mailing card. Illustrates the Bates automatic high 
speed vertical engine and in a few words discloses its important 
points of excellence. 

Refrigerating Machines.—De La Vergne Machine Com- 
pany, foot of East 138th street, New York City. Mailing card. 
Contains a three-page table of properties of saturated ammonia 
gas, half-tone engraving of one of the company’s standard hori- 
zontal refrigerating machines and a graphical comparison of the 
product in gross tonnage of 43 of the largest builders of this 
class of machinery. 

Steam Hoisting Engines.—cC. W. Hunt Company, West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. Catalogue No. 058. Covers 
a number of hoisting engines that are unusually massive in con. 
struction and specially designed for heavy duty in continuous 
service. In connection with the description of the construction 
of the engines there are a number of interesting illustrations 
showing processes in the machining of the different parts and 
broken sections of the parts to show the form. Many addi- 
tional illustrations show typical hoisting engines and notable in- 
stallations. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 7, 1906. 


No important developments in the way of large proposi- 
tions were reported the past week and beyond a slight easing 
up in deliveries no change in the machine tool trade is 
noted. Some branches of machinery have been affected, how- 
ever, to some extent by the trouble that has arisen between 
the builders of heavy power equipment, but it is believed 
that only a few of the merchants will be drawn into the 
controversy. On large power projects there has been so 
much cutting of prices that very little, if any, profit has 
been gained by the successful bidder on many of the large 
contracts recently closed. Several reports are in circulation 
concerning combinations or agreements, but only that of 
the street car builders shows signs of an early consumma- 
tion. 

The price cutting war which began some time ago in 
electric motors has extended to the heavy power generating 
equipment. Notwithstanding the fact that business condi- 
tions in those lines are especially good and the demand, for 
heavy engines particularly, is larger than it has been in 
many months, some disastrous price cutting is now going 
on in the trade, and the big concerns which are the most 
active participants in the war are fighting for all of the 
big contracts that come up in a manner that leaves little 
room for profits. As a matter of fact the profits are not 
being considered in some cases and it seems to be the at- 
titude of some of the contestants to secure contracts even 
at a loss to themselves. A large Western concern has made 
a number of big cuts of late, and in cases where its com- 
petitors have bid on electric sets, while another company 
has bid on the engines, efforts have been made by the West- 
ern company to get the entire contract by underselling the 
joint price submitted by the parties offering the electric sets 
and the engine manufacturers. 

An instance is recorded where prices on a big power job 
were put down more than $7000 as a result of the rate war. 
Smaller companies making heavy engines have been obliged 
to stand back in the fight, contenting themselves with con- 
tracts where they can get a fair margin of profit, although 
even they have been obliged in some cases to accept con- 
tracts at an extremely low rate in order to keep their 
patronage. While the rate cutting hurts the small manu- 
facturers to a degree, it is said in the trade that at least 
one of the companies that has been carving down profits 
has been taking contracts where, on the face of it, there is 
nothing to show that it will come out whole, as far as get- 
ting any revenue out of the job is concerned. Alliances 
which have been made by some engine makers with electric 
companies have resulted in their having been drawn into 
the fight to an extent, and the war on that account is more 
or less general, although the big interests are the parties 
most directly concerned. With business so good it is re- 
grettable that this condition of affairs exists, and the feeling 
in the matter on all sides is that there would be plenty of 
profit for all concerned if the price cutting could be stopped. 

Every evidence points to the successful outcome of the 
plan for the consolidation of several of the more important 
street railway car builders, and we understand that an im- 
portant announcement concerning the merger will be made 
within the next few days. The merger of the car builders 
has been on the tapis for some time and the first intimation 
of its successful culmination was brought to light a few days 
ago when W. T. Van Brunt, one of the promoters of the 
scheme, took up the option on the Wason Car Company, 
Springfield, Mass., one of the few companies upon which the 
promoters held an option. As this plant is one of the more 
important ones that are to be taken into the combine, there 
is very little doubt but that the combination is to go through, 
although as yet nothing official has been given out. 

The efforts of the St. Louis Machine Company to estab- 
Msh a uniform price-list for pocket loose leaf price books 
has resulted in considerable interest in the trade over the 
question of arranging the lists. The Iron Age printed re- 
cently a series of questions sent out to the trade by the com- 
pany in order to establish uniform methods for listing 
prices in the 4 x 7% inch pocket price books which are gen- 
erally used in the trade. In answer to the question, “ Do 
you prefer to have manufacturers’ literature contain list 
prices?” 73 per cent. of the answers were Yes, while 24 
per cent. were No. Of those who replied-in the affirmative 
to the query 56 per cent. favored a low list and small dis- 
count, while 31 per cent. favored a high list and large dis- 
count. In answer to the question, “ Do you prefer to have 
the same list printed in the price sheets that is printed in 
the circular or catalogue?” 66 per cent. answered Yes, while 
18 per cent. answered No. Answering the question, “‘ Do 
you prefer to have the prices on price sheet net cost, f.o.b. 
ears at point of manufacture?” 21 per cent. answered Yes, 
while 69 per cent. answered No, while in answer to the 
query, “Do you prefer to have the prices on the price 
sheet, f.o.b. cars at point of manufacture?’ 36 gave af- 
firmative answers, while 48 were in the negative. It will 
be seen that the answers did not show 100 per cent. to any 
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of the questions. This is explained by the fact that a num- 
ber of parties omitted to answer to some questions that they 
were probably undecided about. The St. Louis Machine Com- 
pany tabulated the strictly machinery dealers and the sup- 
ply and machinery dealers separately to ascertain the pro- 
portion of answers, and it was found that the strictly ma- 
chinery dealers furnished 23 per cent., while a considerable 
majority of machinery dealers were in favor of having manu- 
facturers’ literature contain list prices. All but one of the 
machinery and supply dealers favored it. On that account 
the company got out its sheet containing the list prices sub- 
ject to a large discount and left a blank space for those who 
wish to furnish their salesmen with a net cost. 


Association Notes, 


The first annual meeting of the National Supply and, 
Machinery Dealers’ Association will be held at the Hotel 
Chamberlain, Fortress Monroe, Va., on February 14, 15 
and 16. It is expected that a large proportion of the mem- 
bers will attend, and among other topics there will come up 
for discussion the question of cash discounts on retail 
prices and their advantage to the manufacturer, local asso- 
ciations and their benefits; the sizes and arrangements for 
catalogues and price books and kindred subjects. So far as 
it is announced these are the subjects scheduled for discus- 
sion, but it is thought that many other topics of general in- 
terest to the trade will come up at the meeting. 

The officers of the association are making heroic efforts 
to find a worthy successor to J. H. Drury, who has been 
secretary-treasurer of the association since its organization. 
Mr. Drury is peculiarly adapted to fill the office, espe- 
cially during the period when the work is chiefly to build 
up a strong and representative membership, in view of his 
wide acquaintance with the machinery and supply trade of 
the country and the personal friendship of the leading deal- 
ers of the country which he enjoys. Since taking up the 
work, however, he has found that his other business inter- 
ests have grown to such an extent as to necessitate the de- 
votion of his entire time to them. It is well known in the 
trade that he intends handing in his resignation at the Old 
Point convention and that it is the desire of the officers to 
select a successor who may be appointed at once, so that the 
work of the association may go on uninterrupted. 

Associations in different branches of manufacture have 
been found to be of considerable advantage in the way of 
fostering trade, reforming business abuses and promoting 
harmony among the members. Realizing the benefits to be 
derived from an association in its branch of business manu- 
facturers of electric vehicles have formed the Association of 
Electric Vehicle Manufacturers, which will maintain its prin- 
cipal office in New York. Connected with this new associa- 
tion as directors are Robert M. Lloyd of the Vehicle Equip- 
ment Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George Pope of the Pope 
Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn.; M. L. Gross and J. W. 
McCrea of Cleveland, Ohio; T. W. Goodrich of South Bend, 
Ind., and James MacNaughton of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Important Machinery Requirements, 


The Iroquois Machine Company, 150 Nassau street, New 
York, factory, Providence, R. IL, has lately secured such 
large contracts for some of the machinery it builds as to 
necessitate its quadrupling its present manufacturing facili- 
ties, which it is now doing, adding about 40,000 square feet 
of floor surface. The company is now in the market for a 
large amount of additional machine tool equipment incident 
to this increase of floor space. 

The Erie Railroad has plans under way for the erection 
of an_extension to the erecting shop now in course of con- 
struction at Hornellsville, N. Y., besides a large new ma- 
chine shop. The power plant and erecting and boiler shops 
in course of construction at the plant are nearly completed 
and will shortly be put into commission. The machinery is 
being installed at present and the contract was given last 
week to Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. for furnishing 
equipment for lighting the entire plant at that point, which, 
with the proposed machine shop and extension to the erect- 
ing shop, will comprise 11 buildings. The new machine shop 
will be 185 x 554 feet and the extension to the erecting shop 
will be about 76 x 382 feet. The erecting shop which is 
being completed there at present is 76 x 172 feet. No finan- 
cial provision has been made as yet for the construction of 
the new shop, but it is expected that an appropriation will 
be made shortly and the work on the additions will be begun 
by spring at least. The Erie Railroad is looking into the 
question of electrifying some of its suburban lines and the 
directors of the company have authorized Vice-President 
Graham to organize an electrical commission, for the pur- 
pose of studying the question in detail, with a view to fixing 
upon a system which will be tried on one of the suburban 
lines as an experiment. Mr. Graham is chairman of the 
commission and the other members are EB. A. Williams, gen- 
eral mechanical superintendent; A. J. Stone, assistant gen- 
eral manager; C. H. Morrison, acting electric engineer, and 
B. J. Arnold and L. B. Stillwell, electrical experts. It is 
the idea of the commission to look into the details of the dif: 
ferent electric traction systems and a branch of the company’s 
line will be selected for experimental purposes. The company 
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has about 250 miles of suburban track, which it intends to 
include in its electric zone, and it is promised that as soon 
as the commission decides on a system work will be begun 
and within 18 months, it is thought, an experimental line 
will be in operation, at least. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company reports a week of 
inactivity in the tool and machinery line with little prospect 
of any immediate purchases or inquiries until the authoriza- 
tion of the construction and equipment programmes, which 
will probably come before the Board of Directors during 
the next month. That the demands upon the machinery 
trade will be heavy is indicated by the large programmes 
which each division has prepared, and in most cases author- 
ity will be asked for improvements beyond the schedules of 
the immediately preceding years. 

The Otis Elevator Company, 17 Battery place, New 
York, has plans completed for the first of its several shops 
that are to be erected on the 35 acres of land recently pur- 
chased at Buffalo. The plans so far prepared include two 
shops, each of which will be 100 x 350 feet and one story 
in hight. The buildings will be of standard mili construc- 
tion, and they will be utilized for the manufacture of tracks 
and guides for elevator shafts. The Buffalo plant will be 
limited to this output until additional buildings can be con- 
structed. The property purchased is located on the New 
York Central Belt Line and it is the intention of the com- 
pany to establish a large plant there in the future, and plans 
are under way for additional structures. 

The Berwind-White Coal Mine Company, 1 Broadway, is 
preparing for the erection of its car building and repair 
shops at Hollidaysburg, Pa. The company has about 50 acres 
of ground adjacent to the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
plant will include, besides an erecting shop, a large machine 
shop and an extensive power plant. 

Another large plant is to be erected for the manufacture 
of copper and brass tubing, sheets, rods, &c. The plant is to 
be erected by the Atlan Brass & Copper Company, which has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $750,000, and at 
the head of which is James Hay, president of the Ruud Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., maker of the Ruud water heaters. 
A free site has been secured at Trafford City, Pa., near the 
large foundries of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Machine Company, upon which 
the plant will be built. A good part of the output will be 
used in the manufacture of the Ruud heaters, but goods will 
also be made for the open market. The enterprise is in em- 
bryo as yet, but it is expected that plans will mature very 
shortly and the work gotten under way. 

A plot of ground about 80x 155 feet has been purchased 
by the Dixie Mfg. Company, manufacturer of exhaust fans, 
exhaust and blow piping, dust collectors, automatic furnace 
feeders, &c., Baltimore, Md., on which it intends to erect a 
two-story building about 60x 155 feet, the plans for which 
have not yet been definitely decided upon. The company will 
operate the new building by electricity and will heat it with 
steam. The increased facilities have been made necessary by 
a continuous increase in the company’s business. 

The Montford Machine Casting Company, Baltimore, 
Md., has closed a contract for the erection of new additions 
to its plant, the two main buildings of which will cover an 
area 120x140 feet. There will be a new foundry building, 
60 x 140 feet, in which will be installed a new cupola of 10 
to 12 tons an hour capacity, which will give the foundry 
a capacity of 25 tons an hour. Separate buildings will be 
erected for the blowers, elevators and tumbling barrels, and 
a building 25 feet square will be erected for shipping pur- 
poses. An industrial railway is to be constructed, so that 
material can be conveyed from one part of the plant to 
another conveniently. The office will be moved to the 
second story. 


The De Lamar Copper Refining Works, at Carteret, N. 
J., has plans for a large electrolytic copper refining plant 
to be erected at East Chicago, Ind., and equipment for the 
plant is now being purchased. The new plant will have a 
capacity of about 3000 tons a month, and it is proposed to 
build it as soon as possible. 


The electrolytic copper refinery of the Raritan Copper 
Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., is to be doubled in size, and 
machinery is now being purchased for the improvement by 
George K. Fischer, consulting engineer, 17 Battery place, 
New York. The company will install about 3200 horse- 
power, and work on the addition will be carried forward as 
rapidly as possible. Mr. Fischer is receiving bids on various 
equipment. Some contracts have been closed. 


The Buffalo Subway Railroad Company, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 has filed a certificate of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y. The Sub- 
way company’s proposed line is described as an under- 
ground electric road, extending from the center of the city 
to a point in East Buffalo adjacent to the property of the 
Terminal skailway of Buffalo and on the line of the proposed 
Buffalo Frontier Terminal Railway, a distance of about 5 
miles. The cost of the line is estimated at $7,000,000. 
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Business Changes, 


The well known firm of Pedrick & Ayer, formerly of 
Philadelphia, now located at Plainfield, N. J., has been 
purchased and its plant will hereafter be operated by the 
Railway Appliances Company, Chicago, III. 

J. A. Prescott has been appointed manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Blaisdell Machinery Company, Bradford, 
Pa., manufacturer of air compressors, and of the Jeanes- 
ville Iron Works Company, Hazelton, Pa., manufacturer of 
pumping machinery. This office will have charge of the 
entire southern and southwestern territory. Mr. Prescott 
recently resigned from the Rand Drill Company as manager 
of the St. Louis office, after having been in its service about 
15 years. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WoRCESTER, MAss., February 6, 1906. 

Some of the planer manufacturers have announced an 
advance in prices of fixtures for motor drives and for variable 
speed mechanisms. This is a result of the comparison. af- 
forded by the tabulated statement of prices of the various 
members of the planer section of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, which was recently sent out by Presi- 
dent E. M. Woodward. It was demonstrated that the manu- 
facturers were a good ways apart on prices for these special 
features and the natural action of those who were low in 
their lists was to advance, to be in conformity with their 
competitors and to thus take better advantage of the present 
condition of the machinery market. The increase in prices 
varies, each manufacturer acting independently in the mat- 
ter. Some have made no change, because they were high 
enough. Others have made radical advances. The informa- 
tion contained in the statement affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the advantages resulting from the National Associa- 
tion. 

As for other special planer fixtures, side heads and heads 
on cross rail, the tabulated statement demonstrated that the 
planer builders are not far apart on prices and consequently 
no change in lists may be expected. 

The semiannual meeting of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association will be held at Atlantic City, begin- 
ning either April 9 or 16. President Woodward is consulting 
members as to which date will be convenient to the greatest 
number, and the matter of hotel accommodations, especially 
of headquarters, will enter into the decision as to date. 
President Woodward has asked Secretary Montanus to take 
up the matter with the Hotel Chalfonte, with a view to mak- 
ing that hostelry the headquarters. A number of the New Eng- 
land members will be accompanied by their wives on the trip, 
which will add to the social side of the occasion. There 
will be a large attendance from this part of the country. 

A number of the New England machine tool builders have 
been invited to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
Fortress Monroe, February 14, 15 and 16, but it is not known 
that there will be representation of the manufacturers from 
this section. The National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion will not be represented by any formally appointed dele- 
gates. President E. M. Woodward is unable to be present 
because of pressure of business of the Woodward & Powell 
Planer Company, of which he is the president and treasurer, 
and other prominent manufacturers find themselves in the 
same situation. 

Soston machinery circles are pervaded with rumors of 
large machine tool requirements from prospective buyers, the 
names of whom are not divulged by those who have been 
taken into the secret. There is “something doing,” but it 
is not believed that lists are as yet in more than a tentative 
condition. One conjecture is that a large company is form- 
ing for the manufacture of shoe machinery on a large scale, 
in competition with the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
Rumors to this effect have been rife for several weeks, and 
on top of them comes the announcement of the organization 
under Maine laws of a new company, the International Shoe 
Machinery Company, with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The persons named as officers are acting merely 
as dummies and decline to state the names of the parties 
actually interested. The mere fact of the existence of this 
company may mean a good deal or nothing at all. Maine 
corporations are usually misleading in the capitalization 
named in the charter, high figures being the rule rather 
than the exception. On the other hand, there may be a good 
deal in the general rumor, though as yet few are in a posi- 
tion to more than guess at it. 

If there is a coal strike New England will not be caught 
unawares, as it has been in the past. The manufacturers 
are pretty well stocked up and most of the dealers have pre- 
pared for a shortage of supply at the mines by filling their 
yards to full capacity. This is true of both hard and soft 
coals. Manufacturers, of course, are chiefly interested in 
the bituminous situation, but many of them, especially in 
the cities, are now using the finer sizes of anthracite. 

Boston business men are dissatisfied with freight facilities. 
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between the.r city and points in Connecticut, New York and 
central Pennsylvania, and a joint meeting has been held by 
the transportation committees of the Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation, the Associated Board of Trade, the State Board 
of Trade and the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. The matter was threshed out and plans toward seeking 
a remedy were made. 

The expansion of the brass industry of the Naugatuck 
Valley, Conn., in the immediate future is indicated by recom- 
mendations of the boards of directors of the American Brass 
Company and of the Scovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury. A 
meeting of the stockholders of the American Brass Company 
has been called for February 27 at Waterbury, to act on 
the matter of increasing the capital stock of the corporation 
from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000. The directors of the 
Scovill Mfg. Company have recommended to the stockholders 
the increase of capital stock from $3,250,000 to $4,062,500, 
by which arrangement stockholders will be permitted to sub- 
scribe for the new stock at par to the amount of 25 per 
cent. of their present holdings. It is understood that the new 
capital is needed in both instances for the expansion of the 
business. 

The Hersey Mfg. Company, South Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturer of water meters and sugar machinery, is to erect a 
new machine shop, to be 43 x 102 feet and five stories, to 
provide needed additional manufacturing space. 

The American Cableway Company, Fall River, Mass., has 
been organized in Massachusetts to manufacture hoisting and 
conveying machinery. The authorized capital stock is $125,- 
000. The works will be located in Fall River. The officers 
are: President, J. T. Lyons; treasurer and clerk, T. F. 
Monaghan, both of Fall River. 

The Pitkin Supply Company has opened an office and 
warehouse at 259 Atlantic avenue, Boston, where, as sole 
New England selling agent, it will carry a large and com- 
plete stock of stone and metal working pneumatic tools 
manufactured by the Thomas H, Dallett Company, Phila- 
delphia, and of wire rope for all purposes, manufactured by 
the Whyte-Moon Company, New York. The Pitkin Com- 
pany will also carry a complete line of quarry, contractors’, 
mining and marine supplies and will act as sole New England 
agent for the Wedge electric compressed air heater, used for 
heating compressed air for stone and metal working pneu- 
matic tools. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Company, Boston, has 
placed orders for 248 car equipments with the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

The Charlestown Navy Yard has been seriously crippled 
by the decrease in monthly allotment of funds, which has 
just gone into effect by order of the Navy Department. 

It is understood that the Washington Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., will-be in the market for machine tools for a new 
shop which it contemplates building. 

Providence industries are hampered by lack of building 
space. A proposed industrial building, a four-story struc 
ture, 50 x 150 feet, has been rented before contracts for its 
erection have been let, manufacturing jewelers being the 
prospective tenants, and it is said that several such build- 
ings would be tenanted almost immediately, and without 
seriously interfering with the rents of older buildings. ’ 

The Briggs Iron Works, Albany street, Springfield, Mass., 
is a new industry which has been in operation about a 
month, manufacturing high grade gray iron castings. The 
company occupies a building 60 x 140 feet, and the plant is 
served by a spur track from the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, bringing raw materials to the door of 
the cupola. G. H. T. Babbitt, the president, who has the 
office management, has been for 18 years with the Chico- 
pee Mfg. Company as purchasing agent and assistant super- 
intendent. George W. Briggs, treasurer and foundry man- 
ager, has had 25 years’ practical experience as a molder and 
as superintendent of various foundries. 

The Warren Steam Pump Company, Warren, Mass., is 

bringing out a new marine type steam pump. 
. The American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., is 
to erect a new building to be devoted to its gold department. 
It will contain the assaying department, heavy rolls and 
other machinery for handling this class of work. Details of 
the building are not yet completed. 

The William A. Harris Steam Engine Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., states that it hardly hopes to develop its new 
property at Central Falls this season. 

The Pittsfield Street Railway Company, Pittsfield, Mass.., 
is to erect a new power station in that town. The equip- 
ment is almost decided upon, the company states. 

The interesting report comes from Bristol, R. I., that the 
Herreshoffs, famous builders of yachts, are contemplating 
going into the manufacture of high speed automobiles. It is 
understood that space in the Herreshoff shops has been ap- 
portioned for this branch of the business, probably for experi- 
mental purposes. 


———__ ~~ om - 

During the month of January the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company had the largest freight car movement in 
its history and broke the record made in December, 
which had been ahead of anything previously achieved. 
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Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 6, 1906. 


Orders continue to be received by both manufacturers 
and merchants in fairly good quantity, although the same 
general characteristics which have dominated the market 
during the past month still prevail. Most of the orders 
placed are for small quantities. Here and there specifica- 
tions for a tool room equipment, or for a small lot of tools 
for extension purposes come out, but even these have been 
scarce. The railroads have not come into the market to any 
extent. Inquiries on the whole have been comparatively 
good and are said to lead up to business promptly, as it is 
becoming a well established fact that if deliveries are wanted 
promptly—as the term is now largely understood—it is quite 


_likely that several months will elapse before the tool in ques- 


tion may be shipped; and therefore delays in placing busi- 
ness mean only more extended time for delivery. The de- 
mand for tools of the heavier types appears to be increasing 
and a large part of the business placed during the past week 
has been for tools of that class. Deliveries are practically 
unchanged. In cases it is possible to obtain some of the 
medium sized tools a shade more promptly, but the general 
line of tools are as hard to get as ever. In instances manu- 
facturers have withdrawn definite dates of deliveries on some 
sizes of their tools, while on others from four to six months 
are required for shipments. Heavy and large special ma- 
chine tools are generally the most uncertain as to time of 
delivery. 

The foreign demand remains unchanged. There has been 
no aggressive demand for any particular class of tools, and 
the market, on the whole, is rather inactive. 

Engines and boilers have been in somewhat better de- 
mand. Inquiries for the larger sizes of engines have been 
coming in more freely, although business does not develop 
very satisfactorily. Turbine engines are being installed in 
a number of instances, particularly- in electric railroad pow- 
er plants. The market for the smaller types of engines and 
boilers is not as active as might be desired. Some buying has 
been done, but the business transacted has not aggregated a 
very large total. 

The foundry trade continues very active. The demand 
for castings of all classes has been heavy, and orders have 
been booked for good tonnages. Steel foundries have taken 
on a good amount of business, and have orders enough to 
keep them busy for a long time. Gray iron foundries are 
gradually getting into better shape, and are able, as a rule, to 
turn out castings more promptly than at any time since the 
beginning of the coremakers’ and molders’ strike. 

The Standard Roller Bearing Company has begun the 
erection of its new foundry building, of which previous men- 
tion has been made in these columns. The building is to be 
two stories high, 50 x 114 feet, and will be located on the 
north side of the Pennsylvania Railroad, between Forty- 
eighth and Forty-ninth streets. 

The Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company has 
received a contract from Wm. v. Clyde & Co., operating 
the Clyde Steamship Line, for the construction of a com- 
bined passenger and freight steamer to replace the Chero- 
kee, recently stranded on Brigantine Shoals. The new ves- 
sel will be 275 feet long, 40 feet beam and 19 feet deep, and 
will have a gross capacity of 2676 tons. The Cramps are 
now under contract to build ten merchant steamships and 
are busy in all departments of their shipyard. 

The Hess Machine Works, maker of file making ma- 
chinery, notes an increased demand both from foreign and 
domestic sources. Orders for a number of sets of file making 
machines have been received, and the plant is busy in all 
departments. Fourteen sets of machines have just been 
completed for domestic delivery, while recent export ship- 
ments include one set of machines for delivery in Russia, 
two in Germany and several in France. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works has made more deliv- 
eries on orders for cold saw cutting off machines and other 
tools during the past month than in any previous like pe- 
riod. Inquiries for tools are good, and in most cases lead up 
to business promptly. Orders taken recently are nearly all 
for the larger types of tools, and include a number of cold 
sawing machines and heavy floor boring machines. Among 
recent deliveries were several steel foundry and bar saws for 
western Pennsylvania parties. A crank shaft machine was 
supplied New York parties, while I-beam cold sawing ma- 
chines and tool grinders have beén furnished a number: of 
other customers. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. have experienced a heavy de- 
mand for portable boring bars during the past few weeks and 
while the demand for their other lines of railroad repair 
shop tools has been good it has not equalled that for boring 
bars. Their general repair work department also has a 
large amount of work in hand. The railroads are buying 
tools freely and business generally is considered very prom- 
ising. Some recent deliveries include a‘portable crank pin 
turning machine for export to Canada and a portable boring 
bar for shipment to Porto Rico. A portable cylinder or 
dome facing machine and a large boring bar have been 
shipped various Southern railroads. Several portable bor- 
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ing bars have been delivered local and nearby roads, while 
a number have been furnished other roads in the Middle 
West. 

The E. H. Mumford Company notes an exceptionally 
good demand for foundry molding machines from the iron and 
steel as well as the plumbing and the stove trades. Power 
and jolt ramming as well as split pattern machines appear 
to be in the greater demand, and orders for the various 
types have been taken from foundries in New England, the 
Middle West, as well as nearby and locally. Deliveries dur- 
ing January were heavy, and included a 14 x 16 split pat- 
tern power ramming machine for export to Great Britain, 
and several jolt ramming and other types of machinery to 
various domestic customers. Power ramming split pattern 
machines were also shipped to several local and nearby stove 
and plumbing supply foundries. 

The Wickes Bros. Company has increased the facilities of 
its local branch office, adding a steam engineering depart- 
ment, under the supervision of Lewis Griscom. Samuel 
Marks and J. B. German, who are both well known in their 
respective fields, have also been added to the selling force. 
This office reports a very satisfactory volume of business 
during the past few weeks. Inquiries for air compressors 
are good, prompt shipments being made possible from their 
present location, which permits of carrying good stocks of 
these and other lines. Some recent deliveries by Wickes 
Bros. Company include a large Wilbraham-Baker blower, for 
the Florence plant of the Camden Iron Works; a Wickes 
300 horse-power safety water tube boiler, separator, pumps, 
&c., for a Shamokin concern; a complete power equipment 
for a local party, and a complete 17-kw. electric generator 
and outfit, for Brinton & Brosius of this city. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 6, 1906. 


No indications are shown of any decrease in the way of 
orders and the several shops are running to full capacity. De- 
liveries are all the way from two to four months behind, de- 
pending largely on circumstances. The export trade con- 
tinues to show, marked improvement and is largely responsi- 
ble for the present condition of activity. Labor conditions, so 
far as relates to manufacturers and men in the machine tool 
industry, are said to be entirely satisfactory, and there are 
no indications that would lead one to think otherwise. If, 
however, the proposed coal strike predicted for April 1 should 
materialize it would have a very important bearing on all in- 
dustries, and if continued for any length of time would neces- 
sarily result in severely restricted operations throughout the 
entire line of industrial development. It is said that ample 
provisions have been made for just such an emergency, and 
the large coal companies have their yards stocked with a 
large amount of fuel. The cold weather of the past few days 
has in a measure stopped work on the numerous new build- 
ings that are now in process of erection in the city, but just 
as soon as spring is an assured fact developments along all 
structural lines will be tremendous. 

The Cyclone Drilling Machinery Company, Orrville, Ohio, 
has for several years been engaged in the manufacture of 
drilling machinery, including the hollow rod processes most- 
ly used for prospecting in coal, the solid rod process, used 
by quarrymen and contractors, and the cable process mostly 
used by well drillers. The Preslar-Crawley Mfg. Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been engaged in the manufacture of 
core drills for mineral prospecting, and these drills were 
also used largely in making engineering tests for water 
works, dam sites, bridge and lighthouse foundations, &c. 
Each of these companies was owner of patents pertaining 
to drills and drilling in its different lines. On January 22 
the Cyclone Drill Company,.an Ohio corporation, of Orrville, 
Ohio, was incorporated with a capital of $100,000, and it 
has bought out the assets, including machinery, merchandise, 
patents, &c., of the Cyclone Drilling Machinery Company 
and the Preslar-Crawley Mfg. Company, and hereafter the 
manufacturing will be done and the main business be con- 
ducted from Orrville, Ohio. The new company will make 
drills of all the different types, and will also make a com- 
bination drill embodying the hollow rod, cable and core 
drills. This will be something not now on the market, and 
for which there will be a great demand, because of the fact 
that so many different conditions can be handled with such 
a combination machine and it can be produced at moderate 
cost. The new company will increase its manufacturing 
plant by enlarging the building and adding considerable ma- 
chinery. The directors of the company are: B. S. Cope, 
president; Chris. Smith, vice-president; Wm. H. Tschantz, 
treasurer; Wm. M. Knoppes, secretary, and Walter A. 
Knight. 

The F. & N. Lawn Mower Company, Richmond, Ind., 
will in a very short time put on the market an entirely new 
type of riveting machine, which is claimed to have superior 
features. It is said to be almost noiseless in operation and 
the rivet head is left practically smooth, without any ham- 
mer marks or other indentations. 

The Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company reports that it 
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has all it can do. Both domestic and foreign orders are 
coming forward without intermission and deliveries are sev- 
eral months behind. A large shipment of boiler shop equip- 
ment was last week sent to a Mexican point, punch and 
shearing machinery for the Navy Department to the Philip- 
pine Islands and a shipment for the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission at Colon. 

Local capital is being interested in a wheel casting plant 
and also a rolling mill plant, both of which are now being 
projected. It looks as though both of these plants were 
an assured fact, but definite statements cannot be made at 
this writing. 

The contract for the machinery for the new Sinton Hotel 
was awarded the Prather Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
at a cost of $160,000. This will include machinery for fil- 
tration, heating and ventilating, lighting and refrigeration. 

The Easy Washing Machine Company, St. Marys, Ohio, 
is erecting a concrete-steel structure 52 x 132 feet, consist- 
ing of two stories and a basement. This building is located 
on the tracks of the Toledo & Ohio Central and Lake Erie 
& Western railroads, and will have about three times the 
capacity of the old plant. It will be completed and ready 
for occupancy in about four weeks. The company manu- 
factures two styles of washing machines and a churn, and 
will add kitchen cabinets to its product. A portion of the 
new machinery has been purchased. ° 


Government Purchases. 


WasHINerTon, D. C., February 6, 1906. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. 
Washington, will receive bids until March 6 for the following 
machine tools for the Portsmouth, Boston, League Island 
and Washington navy yards: Schedule 356, pipe cutting 
machine, single side dump cars; schedule 357, steam drop 
hammers, trimming presses, forging machine, crank shaper, 
die sinker, planer, milling machines, heating furnaces: 
schedule 358, cabinet makers’ saw; schedule 359, cutting off 
machine, bolt cutter, air winch, melting furnace. 

On March 6 proposals will be opened at the office of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, for a quantity of supplies for the Mare Island and 
Puget Sound navy yards, including air compressor, disk 
grinder, &c. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until February 27 for a well 
boring machine, locomotive boiler, steam pumps and other 
supplies for the Pensacola and New Orleans navy yards. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon eall for bids 
for a 14-inch engine lathe, heading and forging machine, 
hand bending rolls, hydraulic jacks, steam fire engine, water 
tube boiler and a large quantity of other supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
February 19 for a large quantity of supplies, including foun- 
dry equipment, machine tools, &c. 

Under bids opened January 16 for supplies for the navy 
yards the Manhattan Supply Company, New York, has been 
awarded class 32, one combined grinding and buffing lathe, 
$210, and George C. Thomas, New York, class 71, one elec- 
tric hoist, $3438. 

Under bids opened January 23, serial number 295, by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been awarded items 1 
and 3, class 1, two 5-kw. direct connected engines and gen- 


erators, $1006. 
—————_»-+-@—____ 

Ball Bearing Experiments.—Recent exhaustive ex- 
periments with ball bearings have compared the operation 
of several different designs with each other and with 
ordinary sleeve bearings. The outer sleeve of the bear- 
ing was used as a brake, in order to measure the turning 
effort exerted upon the bearing when the shaft was in mo- 
tion. A strap of soft steel, to each end of which weights 
could be attached, was used as a load and the turning 
effort measured by the difference between the weights re- 
quired upon the two sides for the maintenance of equilib- 
rium. With balls touching at but two points, the bear- 
ings give one-thirtieth the resistance to turning which is 
offered by the sleeve. With three points in contact, the 
resistance is some three times that under the first case. 
With bearings of balls in. symmetrical contact at four 
points, the friction is twice as great as with three points 
in contact, or about one-fifth that of the sleeve. With 
four points of contact not arranged symmetrically the re- 
sults are quite variable, the friction ranging from about 
the same as with the sleeve bearing to one-third of that 
value. Distance pieces, to enable fewer balls to be used, 
increase friction. Oil does not reduce friction, but by 
taking up dust and grit it prevents excessive wear. The 
best proportion of ball seems to be one-seventh of shaft 
diameter plus 1-12 inch. 
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New Work on Lake Superior Iron 
Ranges. 


DuLutTH, MINN., February 3, 1906.—Much work is un- 
der way in the Palmer district, south of Marquette, Mich. 
On the old Pittsburgh & Lake Superior lands, which lie 
adjoining Volunteer, Moore, Star West, Standard and 
some undeveloped lands that are supposed to contain ore, 
exploration is in progress. Two diamond drills have been 
working for several weeks, under the superintendency of 
Longyear & Hodge. One of these is cross cutting the en- 
tire formation adjoining More mine on the east, where 
the ore runs nearly across the 160 acres. This drill is to 
bore to the bottom of the ore body, which may be several 
hundred feet deep. It is thought this work may show 
a large amount of higher grade ore than the former pits, 
all of which uncovered lean silicious ores, about 30 per 
cent. of which was Bessemer. Another drill is working 
just north of Star West, where the ore formation is 
known to pitch to the north and where Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co., in a shaft on Star West, have been cutting ore 
that has assayed up to 65 per cent. iron. No large amount 
of such iron is looked for in this district; what has been 
found is doubtless a secondary concentration in a small 
seam or lens. All this work is done by the Bennett & 
Longyear interests, who have very extensive ore holdings 
on the Mesaba range. A. Maitland of Negaunee, who 
has just resigned from the management of mines of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, has a drill on some fee 
land of his, and is said to be getting satisfactory results. 
The Standard Mining Company, just north of the Volun- 
teer, is drilling with one machine. Both operations are in 
charge of Longyear & Hodge, and they surround some of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Superior tracts. 

Volunteer mine, which has been handed around for 
some time to any one who might take it up, has been 
optioned to H. Roberts of Duluth, who is to put a drill 
or two underground and will also drive for ore in the old 
openings. 

On the Menominee Range. 

In the Menominee district the operations of the An- 
toine Ore Company, as an adjunct of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, have ceased, and the mines formerly op- 
erated by it are now worked by the Shenango Furnace 
Company, with W. A. Barrows, Jr., as general manager, 
and D. C. Peacock as superintendent, while E. W. Hop- 
kins will succeed W. A. Watson as superintendent in 
direct charge. Mr. Hopkins has been superintendent for 
Oglebay, Norton & Co. for some time. Many impor- 
tant improvements will be made-to the Antoine mines. 
A centrifugal crusher of 8000 tons daily capacity is going 
in, a big hoist has been ordered, and it is understood that 
the mine will produce about 250,000 tons this year, 
against 139,000 tons in 1905. 

The Cherry Valley Iron Company is organizing its 
mining end and it is probable that A. F. Maitland will 
assume charge. Among the mines this company now op- 
erates, and in which it owns a considerable interest, are 
the La Rue and Croxton, both shippers; the Hobart, now 
being opened, and the Brunt and Nassau, not yet devel- 
gped, all being on the Mesaba range. They assure the 
Cherry Valley Company an ore supply for a long term of 
years. 

Superintendent W. J. Richards of Corrigan, McKin- 
ney & Co. is looking after the opening of the company’s 
St. Paul mine on the Mesaba range, lying west of the 
Stevenson in section 24-57-22. The property is a consid- 
erable body of medium ore and will be equipped for large 
production in 1906 from one shaft. This company is also 
stripping its old Commodore, where it is now found 
cheaper to mine the ore open pit than in the old way. Its 
Alexandria is a new property, a small shipper during 
1905. It is also developing heavily on the Menominee 
range. The total shipments in 1905 by this firm are very 
close to 2,601,000 tons, of which the Menominee range 
supplied, from seven mines, 712,000 tons, the rest coming 
from the Mesaba and one small property on the Gogebic. 
While it is generally conceded that there will be a con- 
siderable decrease from the Stevenson in 1906, other mines 
will probably more than make this up. 
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Pickands, Mather & Co., who have been sinking a shaft 
in the Deerwood district west of Duluth, have pulled 
their pumps and abandoned the property. 

C. T. Fairbairn, who has been superintendent of the 
Mesaba mines of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
will soon become general manager of the mining division 
of the Republic Iron and Steel Company for the Lake 
Superior region, Mesaba and Menominee ranges. He will 
probably reside at Duluth. 

Marked Increase in Average Ore Cargoes. 

Through the courtesy of the executive officers of the 
three roads interested the following statistics are given 
of average cargo records at all head of the lake iron ore 
docks siner shipments began in 1884. Reference has fre- 
quently been made to the rapid growth of capacity of the 
lake iron ore freighter and these records are a most in- 
teresting commentary on the fact. They represent the 
average weights in gross tons of all cargoes taken at the 
several docks. 


Duluth, 
Duluth & Missabe & Great 

Year. Iron Range. Northern. Northern, 
BOE viv wen Sie bene as 1,218 ee 

BBG sass a hite shaw iateré 1,417 

See a oe 1,432 

MO eS ORL KMAca eS 1,690 

ee et re 1,732 

SN isnt is 4 le edits ees 1,789 

MGs + <ceaweepebese ane 1,970 

re eer ee se bees eves 
Dts coher txeewe es . 1,854 2,120 No record 
- Serre. ts No record No record 
SN ks Ose il Sha ok eee No record No shipments 
Dr aude ie eee weed 1,981 1,800 1,684 
BO0G. sss CTT ere. 2,202 1,707 
APPR ee rr Te 3,185 3,556 3,110 
ak he's rn chin Mines anh eho nk 8,618 3,517 3,377 
See eins a oath 5 ate 6 ma 3,803 3,610 
Se a ees 4,187 3,783 2,639 
BAe 4,580 4,459 3,269 
rsh co staehaerases 4,830 4,899. 3,709 
WOR. eis ois cae eeaws 5.005 5,668 8,894 
Seis cie oes Ceaekks sey ee 5,272 4,628 
Se errr es eer 5,830 6,101 5,048 


The average for the three systems for last year was 
5666 gross tons, which is probably a far better record 
than any other port in the world can show for any class 
of commodities. None of the other lake ore shipping 
piers handle any such tonnage nor do any of them ap- 
proach the head of the lake docks in average cargoes. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road has just com- 
pleted the first portion of its large shops here, when it will 
hereafter carry on much of its repair and reconstruction 
of locomotives and steel cars. The shops are fitted with 
tools for working steel cars and differ very widely from 
the ordinary type of car shop throughout the country. 
The buildings so far completed and equipped include 
machine, car and blacksmith shops, storage for locomo- 
tives and transfer tables, and cover about 85,000 square 
feet, built and equipped at a cost of something under 
$200,000. The road now has 70 heavy locomotives and 
5700 cars, most of them 50-ton steel drop hoppers with 
air brake, and will handle from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 
tons of ore this year. 

The Duluth & Iron Range road has such a pressure of 
business this winter in timber traffic that it has been 
unable to cope with it and is refusing new orders. In- 
cluding the 200,000,000 feet of pine logs it will bring to 
Duluth saw mills, its winter business may amount to 
300,000,000 feet of logs, besides many thousand cords of 
pulp and cord wood and hundreds of thousands of ties, 
poles and posts. Both this and the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern roads belong to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. D. E. W. 

wemntudie pinata 

Ivanhoe Furnace Changes Ownership.—The Mo- 
nongahela Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Robert A. 
Carter, president, has purchased Ivanhoe Furnace of 
tne New River Mineral Company, at Ivanhoe, Va. The 
stack is 70 x 13 feet in size and is now being relined 
and extensively repaired by the new owner. The furnace 
will be run on special iron, to be used in the plant of the 


Monongahela Iron & Steel Company at Pittsburgh, which 


makes fine grades of muck bar and merchant sizes of bar 
iron and also chain iron. When running on native ores 
the furnace will make about 80 tons a day and ‘on Lake 
Superior ores about 125 tons per day. 
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Coal Miners Prepare for a General Strike. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 5, 1906.— The United 
Mine Workers’ International Executive Board, which was 
left (after the disruption of the joint conference and the 
adjournment of the miners’ convention) to decide upon 
the future course to be pursued by the miners, to levy an 
assessment if desirable and to plan the threatened strike 
campaign, adjourned this evening to meet again after the 
anthracite conference at New York on February 15. Noth- 
ing was given out concerning the action of the board. A 
motion was made at the closing session of the convention 
to levy an assessment of $1 a week on the members of 
the union to swell the strike fund. There is $2,500,000 
now available and this would be about doubled by April 1, 
when contracts expire, and a strike may begin. This mo- 
tion was superseded by another leaving this question for 
the decision of the Executive Board. President Mitchell’s 
parting words to the 1300 delegates were to go home and 
prepare the local branches of the United Mine Workers 
to take care of the financial needs of their districts for 
the first six weeks of the strike, without drawing on the 
national funds. The plan is to bring 600,000 anthracite 
and bituminous miners out if the strike is declared. 

A resolution was adopted on motion of President 
Mitchell that no district under the jurisdiction of the 
United Mine Workers, “ whether anthracite, bituminous 
or block coal, in the United States or Canada, shall make 
any agreement for a scale of wages unless all districts 
are included.” It was said this resolution is designed to 
prevent any agreement unless it includes the demands of 
the miners in all sections of the country. It is declared 
that no matter what may be the disposition of the anthra- 
cite operators at the New York conference nothing more 
than a tentative agreement can be entered into, because 
the convention has declared against it. 

The interstate conference movement broke up at the 
last meeting on Friday, February 2, when a motion by 
the operators to accept the proposition they made was 
defeated and adjournment was promptly taken sine die. 
The proposition to the miners was that they sign the 
present scale of wages. A sensation was created on the 
roll-call for the vote when the Pennsylvania delegates, 
through their president, Patrick Dolan, voted “ yes.” The 
conference was in a tumult immediately, delegates sur- 
rounding the Pennsylvania leader, operators to congrat- 
ulate and miners to denounce him. In a convention of 
miners that followed the adjournment of the conference 
a motion was put to expel Dolan from the Miners’ Union 
for traitorous conduct in failing to vote according to the 
instructions of his district for 121% per cent. increase in 
wages. After a warm debate and explanations by Dolan 
the motion was laid on the table, but a resolution repri- 
manding the president and vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania district was carried. 

The Southwestern conference also failed to reach an 
agreement and the miners refused an offer of arbitration 
made by the operators, the Arbitration Board to be com- 
posed of one Judge of the Supreme Courts of Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and one from the Court of 
Appeals of Indian Territory. 

PirrsspurGH, Pa., February 5, 1906.—President Patrick 
Dolan, in the district convention of the United Mine 
‘Workers to-day, defends his vote at Indianapolis in favor 
of accepting the present scale of wages. He said: “ What 
shape are you in for a strike? Why doesn’t Mitchell tell 
you that there are 75,000 nonunion miners along the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between Pittsburgh and Johns- 
town? I tell it to you, and I tell you you cannot afford 
to strike now. Ten years ago you were getting 45 cents a 
ton for pick mining. To-day you are getting 67% cents 
for machine mining and you won’t load the wagons after 
the machine for less than 47 cents. Are you going to 
throw away all you have gained in these years? You will 
have the camps and the relief fund again if you do. I 
tell you you are not in shape for a strike.” 

—_____¢-o—_—_—_— 

Development in electric traction in and around Man- 
chester, England, has lately been exceedingly rapid and 
it is now possible to cover the 40 miles to Leeds by trolley 
ears. The development of electricity for power and light- 
ing has been equally rapid, the Manchester municipality 
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having about 300 miles of mains in service. It is thought 
that the power supply will be much taxed in the near 
future, as heavy demands are coming in for electric 
power to be supplied for driving cotton mills and other 
factories, for pumping and a variety of other uses. The 
whole of Lancashire seems to be becoming electrified. 


_ Ho 


The American Can Company’s Report. 


The American Can Company has issued its annual 
statement for the year ended December 31, 1905. The 
company having changed its fiscal year from March 31 
to December 31, this year’s figures (which are for nine 
months) are compared with those for the years ended 
March 31, 1905 and 1904, as follows: 


9 months 


--Year ending March 31. 
Dec. 31, ’05. 


1905. 1904. 


FOGG DPOGNI << ces caecve, See $2,896,917 $2,394,510 
Assets, 
Plants, &c..............$74,854,299 $75,018,966 $75,030,694 


Improvements 
struction 


and econ- 


ae waa ames se 3,376,043 2,858,212 2,747,745 
Other investments....... 649,299 381,275 485,615 
GU Fer ctudaaeieed erie 3,311,519 1,440,627 1,845,899 
Bills and accounts re- 
CNN 4 54 Sicucewses 1,273,957 1,207,835 


1,480,551 
Merchandise 











inventory... 4,285,389 6,268,877 5,218,104 
Totals..............$7,750,506 $87,175,792 $86,808,608 
Liabilities. 

Preferred stock.........$41,233,300 $41,233,300 $41,233,300 
COMMON GEOG. 6c ccc ccc 41,233,300 41,233,300 41,233,300 
Accounts payable........ 721,478 911,932 864,584 
RIUM ?. Sddwedvuawes 515,416 515,416 1,030,832 
CE Dat euseeesnande 4,047,012 3,281,844 2,446,591 
Totals......... . $87,750,506 $87,175,792 $86,808,608 


The report gives the following figures for nine months 
ended December 31, 1905: 

Karnings 
Written off for depreciation 19 

POG DROUIN 64 downs Himdese butateeeesaeenenied $2,311,417 

In his remarks President Graham says: 

“ Since the report made as of March 31 last we have 
expended in extension $565,881.87, the principal items 
of which are: Office and factory site and partial construc- 
tion of building, Fourteenth street, New York; factory 
site and building, Lubec, Maine; factory sites, New Or- 
leans, La., Savannah, Ga., and Chicago, III. 

“The Fourteenth street property will be occupied 
May 1 as a manufacturing plant, taking over the equip- 
ment now in rented property on Jane street, and as the 
home and general offices. The Lubec factory is practical- 
ly completed and will be in operation within a few weeks. 
The New Orleans and Savannah sites will be built on at 
once and the Chicago site within the year. These expen- 
ditures for new property have been necessary to keep 
pace with the growing business, and, with others made on 
going plants, should result in material economies and 
increase of the earning power of the company. 

“There has been expended during these nine months 
(and aside from repairs and maintenance) the sum of 
$95,854.92 in betterments, which has gone directly into 
operating charges, but we have also written off $212,- 
718.58 for depreciation, though the physical condition of 
the properties has been improved and is now better than 
ever before. 

“It is gratifying to state that the most important 
matters of litigation in which the company has been in- 
volved have now been decided in its favor; in some cases 
its patents have been sustained and infringements en- 
joined, and in others its right to the use of valuable 
processes, which was attacked, maintained.” 

——__—_..§--- 

To stop a leak in a steamer which struck a rock in 
the Straits of Magellan, recourse was had to timber, can- 
vas, ballast rock and Portland cement, which formed so 
effective a cork that the vessel was enabled to proceed 
on its voyage and was finally taken to Newport News for 
repairs. It was found that the filling was so solid that 
with ordinary appliances some six weeks would have been 
consumed in chipping it out. To overcome this difficulty 
small charges of dynamite were used, and after three 
days of blasting, without injury to the vessel or the dock, 
the mass of material was so completely loosened up as to 
permit of being removed. 
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The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association. 

This organization has adopted the plan of having its 
monthly meetings preceded by a dinner. The scheme has 
proved successful, the attendance being larger than here- 
tofore and the interest in the meetings much greater. The 
regular monthly meeting was held Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5, in the Hotel Henry, Pittsburgh, about 75 mem- 
bers being present. D. B. Fuller, president, was in the 
chair and F. H. Zimmers was secretary. 

Two papers were presented. The first was by W. A. Bole, 
superintendent of the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburgh, and was entitled “ Foundry Practice.” 
It was very interesting and after its reading was thorough- 
ly discussed. The second paper was entitled “ Foundry Prob- 
lems ” and was read by Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, 
N. J., secretary of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. Dr. Moldenke’s paper closely held the attention of 
his hearers and was followed by a general discussion of 
the problems presented in it. 

The secretary announced that at the March meeting 
a paper would be read by H. E. Field of Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., entitled ‘ Amount of Loam and Clay Re- 
quired in Molding Sand.” 

The president announced that at the April meeting a 
banquet would be held and a reception tendered to the 
members of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 
and New England Foundrymen’s Association,. this being 
a return of courtesies extended to the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association last year by these two bodies. A 
committee consisting of F. H. Zimmers of the Union 
Foundry & Machine Company, W. H. McFadden of Mack- 
intosh, Hemphill & Co., and A. W. Slocum of the National 
Car Wheel Company was appointed to make arrangements 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 


——_—_3--———_——_ 
The Illinois Steel Company’s Improvements. 


The Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railroad, the ter- 
minal road of the Illinois Steel Company, is preparing to 
extend its tracks from Bluffington, where the new cement 
plant of this company is located, to the site of the new 
steel plant to be erected in Indiana, on Lake Michigan. 
This property is situated in the township north of 
Toleston. Ind., outside of the confines of the latter place, 
20 miles from Chicago, and the new industrial town to 
be built has not yet been named. As soon as the terminal 
extension has been completed work on the erection of two 
of the eight blast furnaces, a section of the open hearth 
plant and the new rail mill will be commenced. Trunk 
lines passing through Toleston are already purchasing 
property for extensive terminals to take care of the heavy 
freight tonnage that will originate at this point. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has already secured an extensive 
tract, and it is probable that the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
will also lay an extension to this plant. 

At the South Works the installation of the new 38-inch 
universal plate mill will be made in record time, as nearly 
all the machinery is already on the ground. Several years 
ago it was decided to install this mill and some of the 
machinery was purchased, but adverse business conditions 
resulted in a delay. Some of the contracts for th: new 
light rail mill to be installed at the South Works fave 
already been made, and the mill will be ready for opera- 
tion during the present year. 


—— 


American Rights in Grondal and Kjellin Patents. 
—The American Grindal-Kjellin Company, New York, 
was incorporated at Albany the past week with a capital 
of $100,000. The directors, who are nearly all members 
of the firm of Naylor, Benzon & Co., London, or Naylor 
& Co., New York, are the following: John Hay and E. A. 
Hay, London; J. M. Clark, Simon H. Stern, J. A. Rawlins, 
W. H. Mills and A. H. Strong, New York. The company 
has the American and Canadian rights for the Gréndal 
process of concentrating and briquetting fine ores, the 
Kjellin electric furnace and the Gréndal kiln and process 
for charring wood, with recovery of by-products of char- 
coal manufacture. 
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Labor Notes. 


The strike of the Housesmiths and Bridgemen’s 
Union against the members of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association in New York, which has continued 
for the past two months, took a more serious turn on 
Friday night, February 2, when at a meeting of dele- 
gates of the Central Federated Union, it was resolved to 
declare a general building strike in New York on Feb- 
ruary 15 in support of the housesmiths. The extent to 
which the Central Federated Union can control the build- 
ing trades is the question of immediate interest to the 
Employers’ Association. The unions are bound by arbi- 
tration agreements and not all of the building trades are 
represented in the Central Federated Union. There are 
enough important unions in the central body, however, 
to tie up building operations in New York if these unions 
are governed by the resolution just adopted. Some em- 
ployers have expressed the opinion that the action of the 
Central Federated Union will amount to nothing; that 
the leaders of the unions would not be drawn in this way 
into a general strike. If the building trades unions 
should support the Central Federated Union it would 
mean idleness for about 100,000 men in New York City. 


The first conviction resulting from the troubles be- 
tween the New York structural contractors and the 
Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union was secured Febru- 
ary 1 in the Court of General Sessions, when a jury re- 
turned a verdict finding David Marks guilty of assault 
in the second degree. He was sentenced to three years 
and three months in the State prison. He was a mem- 
ber of the union’s “ entertainment committee,” which the 
late Sam Parks instituted. On the night of December 2 
the prisoner, with two other members of the “ com- 
mittee,” went to the building of the American Can Com- 
pany, at Tenth avenue and Fourteenth street, to “do 
their duty,” as it was expressed during the trial. There 
the three men attacked Charles A, Scott, a watchman. 
During the fight Marks drew a revolver and fired three 
shots. The other two union men are in the Tombs await- 
ing trial. 


Two picketing bills have been introduced in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. One is favored by the Employ- 
ers’ Association of Springfield, which is to be represented 
at a hearing on the bill at Boston on February 14. The 
bill provides that, “ No person shall by intimidation or 
force prevent or seek to prevent a person from entering 
into or continuing in the employment of any person or 
corporation. Threat of loss of employment, or threat to 
obstruct or prevent the obtaining of employment, or 
threat to injure or interfere with the business of any 
employer to compel him to discharge from employment 
or to refrain from employing any person, shall be in- 
timidation within the meaning of this section. Whinever 
violates any provision of this section shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $50 for each offence.” Another 
bill is fathered by the labor unions and provides as fol- 
lows: “In case of a strike or lockout or other dispute be- 
tween an employer and his employees it shall be lawful 
for the employees or for other persons to walk upon the 
public streets and ways in the vicinity of the place of 
employment or in any other place to which they have 
lawful access, and in a peaceful way to converse with 
persons intending to go to such employer for work, for 
the purpose of informing them of actual facts in order to 
induce them not to enter into or not to continue in said 
employer’s service.” 

————__- —___—_. 

The contemplated construction of several large war 
ships for the German Navy makes it likely that two 
large locks will be built at the entrances to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, with a length of 633 feet each, to replace 
those of 500 feet now in service. The change, it is esti- 
mated, will take four or five years, but is demanded be- 
cause the present locks are unable to handle the proposed 
new ships. It is also proposed to remove a part of the 
Vulcan Shipbuilding Company, now located at Stettin, to 
a site near Hamburg, since the River Oder is too shallow 
for ships of great draft. In addition a 35,500-ton floating 
dry dock is to be constructed at once, at Hamburg. 
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The New British Parliament. 


The London Jron and Coal Trades Review makes the 
following comments on some results of the late Parlia- 
mentary election in Great Britain: 

So far as the employers are concerned, the general 
election has, up to the present time, a sorry tale to tell. 
Most of those who were more or less typical representa- 
tives of the iron and allied industries in the House of 
Commons have suffered defeat. This has been the case 
with Sir Alfred Hickman, Bart., the owner of the largest 
steel works and the most successful blast furnace plant in 
the Midlands, who will be greatly missed, both by the 
House of Commons and by the great interests of which 
he was so efficient an exponent and representative. Ar- 
thur H. Heath, himself one of the largest employers in 
Staffordshire, and perhaps, in conjunction with his 
brothers, Robert and Sir James, absolutely the largest 
employer in the immediate neighborhood of Hanley, for 
which he sat in the last Parliament, has suffered defeat 
at the hands of the president of the local miners’ associa- 
tion. Mr. Heath’s services to the iron and coal interests 
are generally appreciated, and he is an equally valuable 
executive member of the Mining Association of Great Brit- 
ain and of the British Iron Trade Association, being, in- 
deed, the president of the latter body. Sir Thomas Wright- 
son, of the distinguished firm of Head, Wrightson & Co., 
of the Teesdale Iron Works, Stockton-on-Tees, has lost 
his seat for East St. Pancras, despite his efforts to amel- 
iorate the conditions of labor and his expert knowledge 
of industrial questions. Colonel J. R. Wright, of the firm 
of Wright, Butler & Co., of the Elba Steel Works and 
the works of Landore (now incorporated in the firm of 
Baldwin & Co.) has tried conclusions unsuccessfully at 
Swansea, where he is a large employer of labor. Sir 
Lees Knowles, the well known coal owner, has been re- 
jected at West Salford, despite his leading position in the 
coal trade of Lancashire. Sir A. Seale Haslam, the well 
known manufacturing engineer and inventor, has lost his 
seat for Newcastle-under-Lyme. G. H. Claughton, chief 
mining agent for Earl Dudley, has failed in his candi- 
dature for the borough where his name is a household 
word, where he is much esteemed, and where he is vir- 
tually the leading employer. W. J. Galloway, one of the 
notable firm of Galloways, Limited, the great boiler 
manufacturers of Manchester, has lost his seat for the 
southwestern section of that city. Sir W. E. M. Tomlin- 
son, who has for many years sat for Preston, near which 
he owns large colliery interests, and who has taken an 
effective part in public affairs as president of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Association, has ceased to sit for a con- 
stituency to which he was almost believed to enjoy the 


perpetual reversion. And so with some lesser lights. The 
conservative employing interests have been to a large 


extent defeated, not by liberals so-called, but by labor can- 
didates, and thereby hangs a tale which is likely to be 
unfolded in the near future. 


—_».-e—___. 


There seems to be no cessation in the business going 
to the Lake shipyards. Following a recent order for 
three 605-foot steamers given by the Weston Transit 
Company, a contract was placed last week with the 
American Shipbuilding Company for a 7500-ton vessel 
for 1907 delivery. The latter company’s yards are com- 
pletely filled with work for 1906 and the new boat will 
not be delivered until April 1, 1907. It will be 440 feet 
over all, 52 feet beam and 28 feet deep. The names of 
the owners are not given. The boat will be a duplicate 
of the W. G. Pollock which was ordered some time ago 
by W. H. Becker and follows the ideas of those who are 
rather conservative as to the size of Lake freighters. 

——_—_—.9--- 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, blew 
in their Genesee furnace, formerly Charlotte, at Char- 
lotte, N. Y., on January 24, after repairs. This company’s 
River furnace at Cleveland, blown out in December for 
relining, was started up on February 3. 


Samuel Mather of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has sailed for Europe. 
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HARDWARE 


HE indications are that the meetings of the retail 
T Hardwaré associations this year, most of which 
occur the present month, will give impressive demonstra- 
tion of the significance and importance of the movement 
which they represent. Those already held show how far- 
reaching territorially is the organization of the retail 
merchants, as in the van leading many States more cen- 
trally located are the associations of Texas, North Da- 
kota, Washington and Idaho. The annual meetings of 
other associations largely in the West crowd into Feb- 
ruary and make it distinctively the convention month. 
Those in charge of these gatherings have in many cases 
been making special efforts to increase the membership, 
and where this is undertaken under wise and energetic 
direction the result is almost invariably a material 
strengthening of the organization. This species of en- 
terprise like many another will prosper if it is only 
pushed. During the past year there has been much work 
done and the associations have, we believe, made marked 
progress. 


The officials and committees charged with responsi- 
bility in regard to the meetings have in several instances 
manifested resourcefulness and energy in their efforts 
to arrange an attractive programme and to secure a 
large attendance, so that there is a probability that a 
new record in this respect will in many States be estab- 
lished. It will be well worth while for manufacturers 
and jobbers to study carefully the features of this move- 
ment and the spirit which animates its gatherings, for 
the feeling and attitude of the retail trade has much to 
do in determining the course of things in the trade at 
large. The reports of these conventions will therefore 
be well deserving careful perusal. 


These gatherings are when well ordered distinguished 
by a decidedly businesslike character, as more and more 
attention is given to practical subjects and the mutual 
giving and receiving of information and suggestions, 
which can be applied by the merchants in their own 
stores. Less attention is given than at one time to the 
intrusion into the retailers’ field of competition of which 
he has a right to complain, whether it be from the jobber, 
the catalogue house or the manufacturer. One reason 
for this is in the fact that such competition has to a 
certain extent been diminished and the evils thus com- 
plained of somewhat mitigated. Another and more im- 
portant reason is in the general recognition that the re- 
failer’s prime duty is to put into his own business an 
amount of enterprise and energy which will make ille- 
gitimate competition less easy and profitable and at the 
same time tend to make his business better in its methods, 
wider in its reach and more remunerative in its results. 


This tendency toward the practical shows itself this 
year in the programmes for the annual meetings of the 
associations. A few years ago the retail merchants, fol- 
lowing the lead of the jobbers in some of their earlier 
conventions, arranged for a formidable array of papers 
and formal addresses, many of which were no doubt of 
merit and in many cases of a practical and instructive 
character. This year there are apparently to be less of 
such papers and addresses than previously, the effort 
being to make the gathering distinctly practical and help- 
ful in a definite way to the merchants. The aim is to 


make the meetings contain so much that the merchants 
can apply or adapt in the advancement of their own inter- 
ests that those who are present will go home with the 
feeling that they have been amply repaid for the time, 
trouble and expense involved in their attendance. 





This practical side of association work is in all re- 
spects most commendable and, tending as it does to 
make the members better merchants, will dignify the 
movement and render it a pronounced and permanent suc- 
cess. Whatever other advantages may be found in the 
associations as a means of fighting trade abuses or culti- 
vating fraternal relations with fellow merchants and with 
jobbers and manufacturers, it must be remembered that 
one of the objects which alone would justify retail organ- 
ization is the direct contribution of the association to the 
efficiency and success of the individual merchants. The 
association is the coming together of business men for 
business purposes, and the business of each should in a 
definite way be benefited. 

_ Hoo 


Condition of Trade. 


The retrospect of January strengthens the impres- 
sion of it as an exceptionally good month, both manufac- 
turers and jobbers finding the aggregate of its business 
exceedingly satisfactory. At the present time there con- 
tinues to be an active demand, and the jobbers are plac- 
ing orders freely and for considerably more than the 
usual quantities of goods. They are evidently getting into 
position to enter on the spring trade with large stocks 
and prepared for an early and liberal buying by the re- 
tail merchants. Under these conditions, with the strength 
of the market in the raw material, prices in nearly all 
lines of Hardware are steady and in some cases strong. 
In Heavy Hardware especially there is a growing diffi- 
culty in obtaining some kinds of goods, as manufacturers 
are falling behind their orders. In general and shelf 
lines, including tools of practically all kinds, the trade is 
taxing the capacity of the factories. Thus far certainly 
the year does not contradict the promise with which it 
opened. In this state of things there is an opportunity 
presented to merchants and manufacturers to strengthen 
their individual positions and to advance their business 
interests. It is gratifying to note the enterprise and en- 
ergy with which this is being done. One of the features 
of the situation is the conservatism of the leading manu- 
facturers in resisting the temptation to advance prices 
when such action on their part would be permitted by the 
existing state of the market and would indeed be wel- 
comed by many of the jobbing trade. The wisdom, how- 
ever, of keeping values down to a reasonable and fairly 
remunerative level is undeniable, as tending to prolong 
the duration of satisfactory and prosperous conditions 
in the market on the goods in question. 


Chicago. 


January has been another record breaking month in 
the Western Hardware trade, jobbers generally reporting 
that the volume of business exceeded that of any like 
period in their history, although the total falls somewhat 
below records established last fall, which is not surprising, 
as January is usually a light month. Merchants are buy- 
ing heavily for future requirements, which would indi- 
cate a healthy movement of winter goods, although weath- 
er conditions have been extremely unfavorable, and it was 
believed would leave heavy stocks to carry over. Stoves 
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and accessories were largely moved from floors during the 
fall months, consumers anticipating their needs in these 
lines, but outside of Snow Shovels, Sleds and other lines 
that only move with severe weather stocks of winter goods 
are generally light. On the other hand, Mechanics’ Tools 
such as are used in outdoor work have been in heavy de- 
mand throughout the Winter and the trade that has been 
lost on account of the mild weather has more than been 
made up by the increased demand in the lines enumerated. 
Jobbers and manufacturers report that moderate buying 
has already begun for the fall season, merchants begin- 
ning to place orders for Heaters, Stoves and accessories. 
Prices have already been fixed on Stove Pipe, Elbows, &c., 
but on Stove Boards no announcement has yet been made 
of this year’s schedule. The advance on Stoves, amount- 
ing to 5 per cent., announced by Western manufacturers 
last month, is not being rigidly adhered to, not only by 
distributers but by makers as well, and this is surprising 
on account of the high prices prevailing for raw mate- 
rial. Quotations on Wood Screws are firmer than for 
many months. Merchants are anticipating a big spring 
and summer trade in Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting and 
Fencing, judging from the volume of their orders, and the 
early distribution of this material will greatly relieve 
the pressure on the mills and jobbers which is customary 
in the spring months. At the meeting of the Cut Nail 
manufacturers, held last week, prices were advanced $1 
a ton, the high prices prevailing for raw material being 
the cause of this advance rather than prevailing demand. 
Iron Bars are easier and distributers are holding quota- 
tions from store and no change will be made for at least a 
month. Demand for Steel Bars and Light Shapes from 
warehouse on account of deferred mill shipments is in- 
sistent and the heavy production is by no means keeping 
pace with consumption. Collections throughout this ter- 
ritory since the first of the year have been good and 
financial conditions generally could not be improved. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Favored by an absence of continued or 
frequent storms, mills have been enabled to make heavy 
shipments, which will do much toward relieving the usual 
spring congestion. Demand is larger than usual at this 
season, while orders in the hands of mills are said to be 
greater than the stocks on hand. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Carloads to jobbers........... ike dunes ene ewes weed . $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants. ..........cecceees 1.90 


New York.—The month of January was exceptional 
in the distribution of Nails in small lots from store, owing 
to the continued favorable weather for outdoor work on 
buildings. The recent colder weather has reduced demand 
to some extent. Prices are fairly well maintained. Quo- 
tations on small lots from store are on the basis of $2.10 
per keg. 


Chicago.—So far as production is concerned, the last 
month was the biggest January in the history of the Wire 
trade, and Wire Nails shared in this proportionate in- 
crease in output. Orders at present on the books of the 
manufacturers already exceed stocks on hand, which is 
an unusual condition at this season of the year and goes 
to accentuate the reports of the heavy distribution up to 
date. The present weather conditions are welcomed by 
producers after the long unseasonable period, which was 
unfavorable to the distribution of winter goods and which 
to a large extent has retarded the movement of stocks laid 
in by dealers. Naturally a brief period of severe weather 
will help the movement of these stocks and which will 
naturally be reflected in the volume of spring buying. Of 
course this refers more to Hardware lines than it does to 
Wire Nails, the sale of which has been unusually heavy 
for the winter season. Quotations are unchanged as fol- 
lows: $2 in car lots to jobbers and $2.05 in car lots to 
retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mill. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a seasonable demand larger than 
usual at this season of the year, and as the mills have 
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been favored by pleasant weather and shipments have 
been unusually heavy, the trade anticipates less trouble in 
getting prompt deliveries of Wire Nails when spring trade 
starts. The market is firm but unchanged, and it is pos- 
sible an advance in prices may be made by the mills this 
month. We quote Wire Nails at $1.85 in carloads to the 
large jobbing trade and $1.90 in carloads to retail mer- 
chants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 


Cut Nails.—The price of Cut Nails was advanced $1 
per ton at the meeting of the Cut Nail Association, held 
last week. The manufacturers, almost without exception, 
were favorably inclined toward an advance, owing to 
general conditions and to the policy of generally keeping 
the price of Cut Nails near that of Wire Nails. Current 
demand is only fair, but buyers are specifying quite 
freely on contract orders. Revised quotations are as fol- 
lows : $1.80, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $1.85 
for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $1.95 for carload 
lots, on dock, New York; $2.00 for less than carloads, on 
dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buf- 
falo and Pittsburg are held at 5 to 10 cents advance on 
Steel Cut Nails, 


New York.—An advance in Cut Nail prices, of 5 cents 
per keg, was madé at the meeting of the Cut Nail Asso- 
ciation, held last week. Demand in the local market is 
moderate, and prices are fairly well maintained. Revised 
quotations for small lots from store are on the basis of 
$2 per keg. 


Chicago.—At the meeting of the Cut Nail Association, 
held last week, both Iron and Steel Nails were advanced 
$1 a ton. This action was anticipated by the trade on 
account of the high prices ruling for raw material. ‘The 
open weather this winter has been favorable to a wide 
distribution and will to some extent reduce the usually 
large movement during the spring months. We revise 
quotations as follows: Steel Cut Nails, in car lots, $1.90 
to $1.95; less than car lots, $2; lron Cut Nails, $2 to 
$2.05. 


Pittsburgh—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association 
was held on Wednesday, January 31, at which an ad- 
vance of $1 per ton was made in prices. Current busi- 
ness is fairly large and the mills have a good many con- 
tracts, on which buyers are specifying very freely. The 
market is firm, the mills maintaining official prices. Re- 
vised quotations are as follows: $1.80, base, for carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh; $1.95 for carload lots, on dock, New York: 
$2 for less than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut 
Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held 
at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—New business is moderate as received by 
the mills. Specifications on contract orders are large. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
EE: CRM TI oan 6's ohne ese adicxses $2.00 $2.30 
Retai.ers, carload lots............... 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—The new tonnage that is reaching the mills 
is fairly heavy and the outlook for a heavy demand during 
the spring months is unusually bright. Jobbers are al- 
ready anticipating shipments and mill specifications are in 
excess of output. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; Galvanized, 
$2.45. To retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, 
$2.50. Retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.30; Gal- 
vanized, $2.60. Staples, Bright, in car lots, to jobbers, 
$2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than ear lots. 


Pitisburgh. — Specifications on contracts continue to 
come in very freely, but new business is only fair. The 
large trade covered heavily before the advance in prices 
and the mills are now filling these orders. There is some 
talk of an advance in prices of Barb Wire this month, but 
nothing official has been given out. The market is firm, as 
follows: Painted Barb Wire $2 and Galvanized $2.30 in 
carload lots to the large jobbing trade, with the usual ad- 
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vance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Mills are most largely engaged 
in filling specifications on contract orders, which were 
placed some time since. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

I NUNN 6 cos cic hcadnew he dsuhebeess bake $1.70 
OURO OE 6 5 oi's.0 4 cds 6 ec da cer tees setaueed 1.735 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $0.05 10 15 25 35 .45 55 
Galvanized... .#0.30 3B 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago. — Practically all of the manufacturers of 
Fencing have placed their contracts with the mills for the 
present season, and that they continue to specify freely 
indicates that they are making up larger stocks than 
heretofore. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: To 
jobbers, $1.85, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, and car lots to 
retailers, $1.90. 

Pittsburgh.—The Fence makers had placed large con- 
tracts for Fencing Wire before the advance in prices and 
are now specifying on these contracts very freely. Cur- 
rent business is of fair volume, but the mills are running 
mostly on old orders. It is anticipated that spring trade 
this year will be very heavy. Prices are firm but un- 
changed. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

I I kins Bon acs Bis KN oS KGS WES 6S ERTS $1.70 
| PP Sree ere sae e 

The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

Bellows.—Somewhat higher prices are being de- 
manded for Blacksmiths’ Bellows as a natural result of 
the increased cost of leather and other materials. There 
are indications that leading manufacturers are taking 
concerted action in withdrawing low quotations and an- 
nouncing somewhat advanced prices. 

Cleavers.—Some of the principal manufacturers of 
Butchers’ Cleavers and Choppers have issued a revised 
price-list on these goods, which went into effect February 
1. The purpose of the revision was to do away with in- 
equalities which had developed in the former list and to 
secure prices more in conformity with cost. 

Spring Hinges.—The market for Holdback Spring 
Hinges remains about on the level established last fall. 
Prices are low, but it is doubtful if competition is quite 
as sharp as it was two or three months ago. Some idea 
of the character of the market may be gained from the 
fact that prices to fair retail trade to-day are about the 
same as the extreme jobbers’ prices prevailing a year ago. 

Wire Hat and Coat Hooks.—Prices on Wire Hat 
and Coat Hooks and Ceiling Hooks show marked firm- 
ness. Manufacturers report a very large volume of trade, 
and some are said to be so pressed with business that they 
are unwilling to book new orders at present prices, al- 
though representing an advance of 5 per cent. or more 
over those prevailing a month or six weeks ago. 

Mica.—Buyers who are in the market for Stove 
Mica state that producers show a disposition to with- 
hold quotations, and the outlook is for higher prices. 
Consumption of Mica has increased rapidly, especially as 
regards its use in connection with electricity. For this 
reason the demand from Stove manufacturers, once of 
primary importance, has assumed a secondary position. 
Producers also claim that Stove manufacturers demand 
a higher grade of Mica than is required for other pur- 
poses, and should be willing to pay for it. 


Rolled Thread Carriage Bolts.—It is reported that a 
meeting of manufacturers producing Rolled Thread Bolts 
was lately held, and an extreme price of 75 and 10 per 
cent. discount was agreed upon, covering % x 6 and 
smaller sizes. This represents a considerable stiffening 
of the market, as prices on goods of this character have 
been more or less irregular. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The manufacturers of Builders’ 
Hardware, under date February 3, announce that on and 
after March 1, 1906, prices on all schedule quotations 
and schedule orders will be advanced 10 per cent. beyond 
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the prices of goods intended for stock. Until March 1, 
1906, orders will be accepted based on schedule estimates 
given by manufacturers since January 1 last, if such or- 
der covers a complete specification for the goods and par- 
ticularizes the name and location of the building for 
which the material is intended. On and after March 1 
next all schedule estimates then outstanding will be abro- 
gated and no schedule orders will be accepted except on 
the basis of the new prices effective March 1, 1906. It 
will be recalled that an advance of 10 per cent. was 
promulated about a month ago on goods on schedule and 
contract orders where the goods were tagged or labeled 
in detail for convenience of the workman or contractor. 
That advance has been rescinded and the present 10 per 
cent. advance supersedes it. In effect the change favors 
the regular dealer, wholesale or retail, who may carry the 
goods involved in stock, as against the broker who merely 
receives and transmits an order without having a store 
or carrying stock. 


Heavy Hammers.—The market for Heavy Hammers 
appears to be in a more satisfactory condition than for 
some time, and prices, while comparatively low, are well 
maintained by the manufacturers. Practically the only 
irregularities in current prices are in those made by the 
jobbing trade, who are enabled to make concessions to 
their customers, in view of purchases some time ago at 
lower prices than now prevail. Under these conditions 
the paragraph in our last issue on this subject was in 
error in referring whatever there is of irregularity to the 
failure of the manufacturers to work in harmony, the 
fact being that while they unite in establishing low prices 
considering the cost of the material, there is less irregu- 
larity in quotations than during the past year or two. 
In avoiding advances which might readily be made they 
are pursuing a wise and conservative course, which 
should meet the approval of the trade and tend to assure 
the stability of prevailing prices. 


Spring Balances.—Jobn Chatillon & Sons, 85-93 Cliff 
street, New York, announce an advance of 10 per cent. 
February 1 on their Spring Balances, classes A, Al, A2 
and C. A similar advance has been made by the other 
manufacturers. 


Sheet Zinc.—Under date, 5th inst., Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill, announces a re- 
duction in price to $7.75 per 100 Ibs., f.o.b. La Salle, for 
Sheet Zinc in 600-lb. casks, subject to the following dis- 
counts for cash and quantity: 

Cash 
with order. Quantity. Total. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 


COO as beds ae Nive eee ee 3 5 8 
a. ee er 3 3 6 
en NS fs i oa add habia wad 3 2 5 
ee 3 1 4 
Less than 3000 pounds............ 3 0 3 


Binder Twine.—The situation in the Binder Twine 
market since the first of the year has been similar to that 
of the corresponding period of 1905. No prices have been 
announced by the International Harvester Company, 
which is the largest factor in the manufacture of Twine, 
but it is understood that the company has booked a con- 
siderable amount of business on the basis of memorandum 
or priceless orders and that the same is true of some 
wholesale concerns handling Twine. There has been a 
growing and somewhat widespread sentiment among the 
trade against the practice of placing memorandum orders. 
At Implement conventions in the West this feeling has 
found expression in opposition to the priceless con- 
tract developed in the discussion of the subject. Many 
merchants have refused to consider any Twine proposi- 
tion without prices, so that it has not been so easy to 
obtain orders as it was two or three years ago. Prices 
have been made by some of the smaller manufacturers 
which are equivalent to 9 to 9% cents per pound for 
Sisal and Standard Twine, f.o.b. Eastern factory. 


Rope.—The demand during January was exception- 
ally good for the season, owing, to some extent, to the 
open weather which prevailed. Thus far during the 
present month the amount of ‘business received by manu- 
facturers has been gratifying. Prices are fairly well 
maintained and probably to a greater extent than if 
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business had been smaller. Quotations are as follows: 
Pure Manila, 12% cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure 
Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—The formation of the National Win- 
dow Glass Company has been declared to be impossible, 
as but 1500 of the 1800 required pots signed the contract. 
Some manufacturers were deterred from signing the con- 
tract, it is understood, by the absence of any agreement 
by the Faulkner Union of workmen to adopt a sliding 
scale of wages, as, it is said, it had agreed to do. Consid- 
erable Glass has been sold ahead for several weeks upon 
the possibility of the formation of the proposed organiza- 
tion, and the market appears to be stronger as the re- 
sult of the recent agitation. The view taken of the sit- 
uation by one manufacturer is to the effect that as the 
present wage scale is to be continued the high cost of 
manufacture will be maintained and that this will cause 
some of the weaker factories to close down because of the 
comparatively low selling prices. 
the effect that there is sufficient demand to take the 
Glass being made. Locally trade is quiet and quotations 
remain unchanged, as follows: First three brackets, sin- 
gle, 90 and 20 per cent. discount; all other sizes, single 
and double thick, 90 and 10 per cent. discount. 

Linseed Oil.—Demand for prompt Oil has been light, 
while large buyers and crushers are too far apart in their 
views of prices for contract Oil to result in forward buy- 
ing. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: Out of town 
Raw, 42 to 48 cents; City Raw, 44 and 45 cents per gal- 
lon; Raw, Calcutta seed, 65 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, 
1 to 2 cents advance over Raw. 


General reports are to 


Spirits Turpentine.—Demand is for small jobbing 
lots in a moderate way, there being an absence of large 
buying. The market has advanced % cent during the 
week under review. New York quotations are as follows, 
according to quantity; Oil Barrels, 68% to 69 cents; Ma- 
chine Made Barrels, 69 to 69% cents per gallon. 


—————_o- oe 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION IN DELAWARE. 


OHN M. ELLIOTT, with F. G. Elliott, Hardware and 
Stove merchant, Delmar, Del., directs our attention 
to the great need of a Hardware association in Delaware 
patterned after those in successful operation in many 
other States, especially in the West. Mr. Elliott will be 
pleased to hear from his brother merchants who feel that 
they would like to take a part and co-operate in a move- 
ment of this sort. It is to be hoped that sufficient en- 
couragement will be forthcoming to warrant a call for 
an organization meeting at some convenient point. 


—_——o-+e—_____ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION. 


(By Telegraph.) 

HE fifth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association is meeting to-day at 
the Park Hotel, Williamsport. While the majority of 
delegates have not yet reached the city, a fair attendance 
is expected. A number of manufacturers have installed 
exhibits in the hotel parlors. M. L. Corey, secretary of 
the National Association, will address the convention and 
conduct the Question Box. Last night the opening re- 
ception was held and was a pleasant and informa! affair. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THe twelfth annual dinner of the St. John Iron and 
Hardware Association was held at the Union Club, St. 
John, N. B., on the 24th ult. The occasion was a most 
enjoyable one, and great credit for its success is due to 
the Committee of Arrangements, comprising John J. 
Barry, A. M. Rowan, J. A. McAvity and J. P. Macintyre. 
The unique menu was in the form of a try square. The 
1906 officers of the association are as follows: President, 
John Keefe ; vice-president, W. S. Fisher ; secretary-treas- 
urer, John J. Barry. Directors: W. H. Thorne, Thomas 
McAvity and M. E. Agar. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORNAMENTAL WIRE COMPANY is 
now installed in its new plant at Camden, N. J., which 
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has been inoroughly equipped with new and improved 
machinery. The new factory will largely increase the com- 
pany’s capacity. The Philadelphia and sales- 
rooms will be located at 525 Commerce street. Hereafter 
the company will also act as Philadelphia representa- 
tive of the Trenton Iron Company and will take over 
all the Wire and Wire Rope stock formerly carried at 
the Trenton Company's store, 17 North Fourth 
which has been discontinued. 


offices 


street, 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES COMPANY has taken the selling 
agency for the Elastic Nut manufactured by the National 
Elastic Nut Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and all inquiries 
in regard to prices, &c., should be addressed to the Rail- 
way Appliances Company, 1175 Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, or 114 Liberty street, New York. 

A. B. Ware, of Atlanta, Ga., has arranged with the 
Crandall Cutlery Company, Bradford, Pa., to present the 
company’s products to the attention of the trade in the 
Southern States through his staff of traveling salesmen. 
The company manufactures “I Must Kut” Razors, Scis- 
sors and Shears and Electric Nonrust Pocket Knives. 

C. E. Kinpourne has resigned his position as treas- 
urer and general manager of the Kilbourne Mfg. Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y., manufacturer of a large line of Wire 
Goods and Hardware Specialties. Mr. Kilbourne started 
this business in Fair Haven, Vt., about nine years ago, 
and has been its head to the present time. 

eee manufacturers’ agent, 83 Lake street, 
Chicago, who makes a specialty of Iron, Steel and Hard- 
ware, is extending his accounts, and would like to re- 
ceive communications from leading manufacturers in 
tllese lines. Mr. Goode has had wide experience, and for 
ten years sold both the wholesale and retail Hardware 
trade throughout the West. 


GOODE, 


E. W. Epwarps, president and general manager of the 
Edwards Mfg. Company, maker of sheet metal building 
material, &¢c., Cincinnati, Ohio, has commenced a two 
months’ tour of the West, during which he will visit 
Kansas City, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. The trip will combine business with pleasure, as 
Mr. Edwards is accompanied by his wife and family. 

AT the annual meeting of the Livingston Nail Com- 
pany, 104 Reade street, New York, Wednesday, January 
24, the former officers were re-elected to the several execu- 
tive positions, as follows: Duncan K. Major, president 
and treasurer; George B. Olney, vice-president; W. L. 
Cooper, secretary, and Fred P. Oliver, 
urer, 


assistant treas- 


Ge 


Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., has for 
some time planned to have a branch at Wichita, Kan., 
and has for several months been erecting a building suit- 
able for the purpose. Recently the stockholders of the 
Hockaday Hardware Company sold to E.+«C. Simmons 
most of the capital stock and the company is to be con- 
tinued as the Hockaday Hardware Company until about 
April 1, when the new building will be finished. A stock 
similar in variety and assortment to that carried by 
Simmons Hardware Company in St. Louis and its 
branches in other cities, where, as will be the case in 
Wichita, the company does an exclusively jobbing busi- 
ness, will be carried. F. W. Martin remains as an of- 
ficer of the Hockaday Hardware Company and will also 
continue in a like capacity in the new organization, which 
will, at Mr. Hockaday’s request, be changed in name. 
All of the traveling salesmen and employees of the Hock- 
aday Hardware Company have been retained and the 
business is being carried on to all appearances as though 
no change had taken place. The Hockaday Hardware 
Company’s stock of Heavy Hardware, &c., has been sold 
to the Shattuck-George Iron Company. 


A recent issue of the Easton Gazette, Easton, Md., con- 
tains a reference to the Shannahan & Wrightson Hard- 
ware Company of that city in which the energy and enter- 
prise which characterize the company’s conduct of its 
large and growing business are given special mention. 
The business was founded in 1877 by William E. Shanna- 
han, who continues still the senior member of the firm. 
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HE most enthusiastic and the largest convention in 
the nine years’ history of the North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association was held on the 30th and 31st ult. 
at Grand Forks. More than 200 of the leading Hardware 
merchants of the State were in attendance and the asso- 
ciation received a number of accessions to the member- 
ship. Many of the jobbers and manufacturers doing 
business in the territory were represented by principals 
and traveling men, and trade samples were conspicuous 
in hotel lobbies and other available rooms in the neigh- 
borhood of the convention hall. The sessions of the as- 
sociation were held at the Commercial Club rooms, quar- 
ters that are admirably fitted for gatherings of the kind. 
The convention was called to order on Tuesday morn- 
ing, 30th ult., at 11 o’clock, by President H. F. Emery of 
Fargo, prayer being offered by the Rev. F. E. R. Miller, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church. A hearty welcome to 
Grand Forks was extended by Hon. George E. Duis, 
Mayor of the city. A feature of the opening session was 
the presence of Hon. E. Y. Sarles, Governor of North 
Dakota, who was warmly greeted and made a short ad- 
dress. 

The report of C. N. Barnes, who has been the very 
efficient secretary of the association since its organiza- 
tion nine years ago, showed that there was a membership 
of 247, only five of this number being in arrears. This is 
a very large proportion of the Hardware merchants of 
the State. In connection with the meeting an especially 
creditable souvenir programme was issued, this having 
been prepared under the supervision of Mr. Barnes, who 
is to be congratulated upon it. 

The competition of catalogue or mail order houses re- 
ceived a large share of the attention of the convention, 
many of the speakers who addressed the association re- 
ferring to the subject at length and the major portion of a 
long executive session being given up to the consideration 
of measures for combatting this competition. The pro- 
posed parcels post was vigorously frowned upon and also 
the threatened consolidation of third and fourth class 
mail matter. 

The contest between the Paint Grinders’ Association 
of the United States and the authorities of the State 
in charge of the enforcement of the pure Paint law passed 
by the last Legislature received an airing that made it a 
feature of the convention. C. G. Coffin of Chicago read a 
paper prepared by the paint men’s association, assailing 
the law in vigorous termS and presenting in detail the 
arguments of the association. Professor Ladd, the State 
Commissioner charged with the enforcement of the law, 
made an address in which he gave some interesting data 
showing the extent to which many brands of Paints are 
adulterated’ with cheap material, and the necessity for a 
law protecting the public against imposition. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

PRESIDENT, H. F. Emery, Fargo. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, J. S. Cole, Lisbon. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. H. McCollom, Hope. 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, B. L. Garden, Souris. 

Secretary, C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 

TREASURER, H. T. Helgesen, Milton. 

EXECUTIVE Com™MiTTerF, E. E. Elliott, Sanborn. 

DELEGATES TO NEXT MRETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION: The President, Secretary, Hubert Harrington, Fargo, and 
G. W. Wolbert, Bismarck. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the con- 
vention : 

Resolved, That we deem it for the best interests of all peo- 
ple that a national law be enacted which will protect citizens 
from false advertisements being sent through the mails, as at 
present anything grossly wrong and deceptive may be printed 
and sent through the mails, to the serious detriment of the 
public. 

Resolved, That we hereby instruct our secretary to officially 
notify our Senators and Representatives in Congress that we 
want no changes made in the present classification of third and 
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fourth class postal matter. Such changes would be to the detri- 
ment of the merchants of the State and increase the present 
burden of deficit in the Government postal service. 

Resolved, Further, that if any changes are made in our 
postal laws, the l1-cent letter postage rate should be made 
first, and we want no parcels post bill passed by Congress. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be sent to 
each of our Senaters and Congressmen. 

Next Meeting at Minot. 

Heretofore the sessions of the association have been 
held alternately at Grand Forks and Fargo, both in the 
extreme eastern part of the State. It was decided to 
hold the next annual meeting at Minot, a comparatively 
new commercial center, in the northwestern corner of 
the State. This decision was made subject to the decision 
of the Implement Dealers’ Association to meet at the 
same place. 

Local Associations. 


W. C. Webber of Rochester, Minn., made an address 
on the advantages of organization. Mr. Webber is secre- 





H. F. EMERY. 


tary of the Olmstead County (in which Rochester is lo- 
cated) Retail Dealers’ Association, an organization 
which has done effective work for its members. Mr. 
Webber stated that there had been a wide inquiry as to 
the methods adopted by his association, and over 200 
other counties had since been organized on its plans. 
County and local associations, the speaker said, can help 
the retailer in many ways outside of the limit of the 
possibilities of a State association. The larger organ- 
ization, while it is doing a grand work, can hardly help 
the individual members directly and the individual mem- 
ber is likely to feel that his identity is lost. With county 
and local organizations there is an opportunity for each 
one to do something and for each to have responsibility. 

The speaker mentioned various ways in which the 
members might help each other—credit and collection de- 
partments, for instance. He believed that in a few years 
the State associations would become federations of the 
county associations. By its systematic campaign of edu- 
‘ation the Olmstead County Association had been able 
to cut down the business of the mail order houses in that 
section fully 70 per cent. 


Scientific Salesmanship. 


Alex. W. Crozier of Minneapolis, Minn., discussed 
“ Scientific Salesmanship” in a paper which attracted 
much attention. Salesmanship, the speaker said, is the 
art of selling the article to be sold at a profit. A great 
many merchants seem to think that success consisted in 
being able to handle a large volume of business and to 
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get customers away from competitors, rather than to be 
able to show a profit on the right side of the ledger at 


the end of the year. The science of successful salesman- 
ship is organized knowledge of the art of selling. 

Three mental steps must be taken in every sale. 1. 
Secure attention. 2. Inspire confidence. 3. Create a de- 
sire to purchase the article you have for sale at a profit. 
Eminence in the profession of successful salesmanship 
can only be obtained by a mastery of the situation. Many 
do not succeed largely because they do not attempt large 
things. 

Gasoline and Refined Oils. 


A very instructive address was that of W. J. Holton 
of St. Paul, Minn., on “ Gasoline and Refined Oils,” from 
the standpoint of an expert. North Dakota merchants, 
he said, appeared to think a gasoline with a gravity test 
of 72 to 76 was the best adapted to the requirements of 
their trade, while as a matter of fact 68 to 70 gasoline is 
being generally used by the manufacturers of gasoline 
engines, who have closely investigated the comparative 
merits of gasoline of the different gravity tests. From 
the 68 gasoline more power could be had than with the 
more volatile 72 to 76. 

Some merchants did not realize the importance: of 
keeping their gasoline tanks and reservoirs clean. The 
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same measure or funnel should not be used for Gasoline 
as for kerosene. A leaky gasoline tank may allow 
large quantities of deadly vapor to escape, and the fact 
not be fully realized until some one goes down to the base- 
ment or wherever the vapor has settled, with a light or 
a match, and then something happens. Gasoline should 
not be kept in the basement. Keep it outdoors in a 
separate building, and keep it well covered and protected. 
Gasoline will not explode except under two conditions 
—either when it is mixed with six parts of air or when 


it is sealed up and heated to the point of ignition. Gaso- 
line stoves scarcely ever explode. In fact, the speaker 
said, never under ordinary circumstances. It is the 


gasoline which has overflowed or leaked out that catches 
fire and burns, but does not explode, that makes the 
trouble. 

Refined oil of a specific gravity of 42 to 43, he added, 
was better adapted to commercial use than that of 46 de- 
grees. If merchants would handle good burners much 
of their trouble and complaints of poor oil would cease. 
The burner should have an air tube besides the wick 
tube in order to get good results. 


M. L. Corey’s Address. 


One of the most interesting addresses of the con- 
vention was that of M. L. Corey, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, in the course of which many features 
of the work of the national organization were covered. 
The speaker urged hearty co-operation between the State 
and National bodies. 


The speaker urged the importance 
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of sustaining the mutual insurance companies and gave 
some statistics showing the benefits of these. 

Mr. Corey also devoted considerable attention to the 
catalogue and mail order house competition. In solving 
this problem, he said, the jobbers and retail dealers stood 
side by side. Considerable is being done along the lines 
of a campaign of education. About 70 per cent. of the 
manufacturers of Hardware have discontinued selling to 
the catalogue houses. Fifteen per cent. more have re- 
fused to sell to them unless they can control the price to 
consumers and place it on the same basis as that of the 
regular dealers, so that the catalogue houses are finding 
it more and more difficult to secure goods. Some of the 
latest catalogues have eliminated some of the standard 
lines of goods, obviously because they can no longer ob- 
tain the goods. The speaker urged the dealers to meet 
the competition of the mail order houses by employing 
the methods of the latter, so far as they were correct 
methods. He urged liberal advertising and said the local 
newspapers were the best channels for retail dealers. 

In the campaign of education, he said, it was often an 
easy matter to demonstrate the difference in quality 
between the lines of goods sold by the catalogue houses 
and those handled by the regular dealers. Mr. Corey sug- 
gested that the dealers had themselves to blame to some 
extent for trade lost to the mail order houses. He sug- 
gested some things that might be done to improve con- 
ditions in this respect. 

Another topic discussed by the national secretary was 
the Parcels Post bill. The secretary urged the dealers 
to write personal letters to Senators and Congressmen 
protesting against the Parcels Post bill and also against 
consolidating third and fourth class matter. 


Paints as a Hardware Line. 


V. W. Hartman of St. Paul, Minn., made an address 
on “ Paints as a Line to Be Carried by Hardware Deal- 
ers.” Mr. Hartman said in part that the Hardware 
store was the natural and correct place for Paints to be 
found by the consumer. The man building his home 
comes to the Hardwareman for his Nails, Door and Win- 
dow Fittings and the Hardware necessary in the construc- 
tion of his home. The progressive dealer fills himself full 
of Paint facts, and he gets his clerk full of Paint, too. 
You cannot have too much enthusiasm about your busi- 
ness. The more you have the more you will give to your 
clerks; the more you will impress your customers that 
you believe in the worth of the goods you sell, and this is 
half the battle of selling anything. 


Banquet. 


On Tuesday evening the members and visitors to the 
number of about 250 enjoyed a banquet and social session 
in the large banquet hall of the Commercial Club. H. 
Il’. Emery, president of the association, officiated as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The menu was an elaborate one and 
there was feasting and music and mirth until the small 
hours of the morning. 


President’s Annual Address. 


In his able and felicitious annual address Mr. Emery 
referred to North Dakota as a “one crop country,” and 
as such there were a good many anxieties for its busi- 
men. In early spring we begin to wonder if we 
are to be favored with weather for seeding. Then in 
May we begin to worry about the possibility of the crops 
being flooded out with the June rains. In July it is anx- 
iety about a possible damage from drought. Early in 
August we wait with more or less anxiety for signs of 
the dreaded hail storm, which may wipe off the face 
of the earth the crops of an entire township, or even of 
a county. Then comes the worry and anxiety incident 
to harvesting and threshing. Later it is a question of 
getting the grain marketed, and the collection season 
adds a few gray hairs. 

The president spoke of the help the association had 
been to its members and expressed his gratification at 
seeing so many of the charter members present. He 
extended a cordial greeting to the numerous new mem- 
bers, and expressed the hope that they might find the 
association beneficial to them in many ways. 
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Secretary’s Annual Report. 


The annual report of C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks, sec- 
retary, was an interesting document and touched on many 
important matters connected with association work. We 
make the following extracts from it: 

It is with considerable gratification that I present at 
this time the ninth report that I have been privileged to 
submit to you, as we have much to feel encouraged over 
in the forward stride this association has made during 
the past 12 months. 

GRIEVANCES, 


On December 21 last I addressed a letter to every 
member of this association asking them to file with us 
any complaint they had, so a proper investigation could 
be made and a report presented at this meeting. We 
have had but one response from these letters, which leads 
us to believe that the Hardware business throughout the 
State is in a very satisfactory condition, inasmuch as 
our membership is larger than ever before and with 
fewer complaints from them. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


We have to-day 247 members, which is the largest 
number this association has ever enjoyed, and only five 
of this number are in arrears. Considering the number 
of Hardware dealers in the State to draw from, this 
should be very encouraging. 

To secure this increased membership has necessitated 
a great deal of correspondence and in consequence quite 
an expenditure for postage. On account of the very 
large area covered by North Dakota and the comparative- 
ly small number of llardware dealers in the State, it has 
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never been considered feasible to adopt any other method 
of securing members than by correspondence, but I con- 
sider this a very opportune time to discuss other prac- 
ticable ways to increase our membership and would be 
pleased to have the topic taken up while we are together. 


SHIPPING TAGS FOR DIRECT SHIPMENTS. 


. I am in hope that our members have complied with 
the resolution adopted at our last annual meeting which 
requests them to furnish their own shipping tags to job- 
bers and others when placing orders with them for goods 
to go direct on their account. By carrying out the spirit 
of this resolution it would aid very materially in our 
work. 

DIRECTORY OF HARDWARE DEALERS. 


One of the most difficult features of the work in this 
office is to secure a correct directory of the Hardware 
dealers in the State. I have tried every way I can con- 
ceive of to secure it, but as yet I have not made the suc- 
cess desired in its compiling. I am led to believe that the 
only way to collect an absolutely correct list of the Hard- 
ware merchants in the State is by their co-operation. 

The list that is printed in our souvenir programme 
this year is reasonably correct, but there are many names 
that should be included in it that I have been unable to 
secure and there are others there that in all probability 
should not be. Before the adjournment of this meeting I 
will appreciate exceedingly having my attention called to 
any omissions or errors found in it, as it is very important 
that a correct directory should be secured of the Hard- 
ware merchants of North Dakota if we expect to progress. 
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THE PURE PAINT LAW. 


Nothing has come before the association in years that 
has attracted so much interest and discussion as the con- 
test between the State authorities and the Paint Grinders’ 
Association of the United States over the enforcement of 
the Pure Paint law passed by the last Legislature. Both 
sides of the controversy were presented on Tuesday after- 
noon, G. W. Coffin, of Chicago, reading a paper prepared 
by the Paint Grinders’ Association, in part as follows: 


From the Maker’s Standpoint. 


The Legislature of your State at its last session, after 
a few hours’ consideration, passed an act which under- 
takes to prescribe the way in which Mixed Paint shall be 
made. The committee to whom the bill was referred and 
upon whose report it was passed did not contain any 
member who professed to know anything of the complex 
science of Paint making; nor was there probably among 
the members of the Legislature a single individual who 
understood the scientific principles underlying the manu- 
facture of a good Paint; nor, so far as can be learned, 
did the Legislature or the committee undertake to get 
light upon this difficult subject from any one with prac- 
tical experience in the manufacture of Paint. And yet this 
Legislature, with an utter lack of understanding of the 
entire subject upon which it was about to legislate, as- 
sumed in a few hours to do that which the most enlight- 
ened and progressive Paint manufacturers have striven 
for fifty years to accomplish—that is, to determine how 
the best Paint could be made. 

SUBSTANCE OF THE ACT. 

In substance the act provides that a Mixed Paint man- 
ufacturer who makes his Paint out of linseed oil, pure 
carbonate of lead, oxide of zine, turpentine, Japan dryer 
and pure colors, can sell the same in the State of North 
Dakota without any restriction or penalty whatsoever ; 
on the other hand the Mixed Paint manufacturer who 
uses any other than the above mentioned ingredients is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable with a fine and 
imprisonment unless he puts a label upon the can show- 
ing the’ true percentage of each and every ingredient 
other than those designated. The title of the act is “* An 
act to prevent the adulteration of and deception in the 
sale of White Lead and Mixed Paints.” 


THE NECESSARY INFERENCE 


which the people of North Dakota must draw from the 
statute is that in the opinion of the Legislature the 
enumerated ingredients are the best ingredients and hence 
a Paint made from these ingredients alone need not be 
labeled, but that if any other ingredient is used it is an 
adulterant, and the ingredient and percentage used must 
show on the label in order to prevent deception. As the 
great majority of the purchasers and users of Paint are 
not possessed of any 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


on the subject they must naturally come to the conclusion 
that when they see a can of Paint without a label show- 
ing the ingredients it is the best Paint because the Legis- 
lature has said that it is. But if they see a label on the 
ean bearing the formula they necessarily imply that it 1s 
an adulterated Paint because the Legislature has branded 
it with a label. In other words, the Legislature has made 
the label a badge of inferiority and adulteration. 

A just law should protect alike the rights of the manu- 
facturer, the dealer and the consumer, and to be equitable, 
reasonable and enforceful its provisions should be such 
that it will not, as is the case with the present law, prac- 
tically bar out a large variety of Paints. 

The opinion of manufacturers of Mixed Paint who 
have given this subject exhaustive thought and experi- 
ment, and who have arrived at results based on practical 
experience, and not on theory, should be given much 
weight in the determination of the value of a combination 
product as against any single or dual pigment base. 


TO COMPLY WITH THE STATUTE 


imposes upon the manufacturer the great trouble and the 
expense of analyzing each and every batch of Mixed Paint 
and printing and attaching to the can a different label for 
each lot which is shipped into North Dakota. We claim 
there is no fair reason for distinguishing between the 
Paint manufacturer who uses only the statutory ingredi- 
ents and the manufacturer who uses other ingredients 
instead of or in addition to the ingredients sanctioned by 
the statute. « 

The whole matter therefore resolves itself into a con- 
sideration of the question of the value of a Mixed Paint 
made from the statutory pigments alone, as compared 
with a Mixed Paint made by the use of the prescribed in- 
gredients, together with other ingredients not specified 
in the statute, or in comparison with a Paint made with- 
out the use of the statutory ingredients at all. 
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TESTING THE VALIDITY OF THE STATUTE. 


We cannot better illustrate the points which it is 
desired to bring to your attention than is done in the 
complaint recently filed by many of the leading Paint 
manufacturers of the country in the suit which they have 
brought to test the validity of the statute. That suit 
was brought by Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, John W. Masury & Son, 
Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit White Lead 
Works, Devoe & Reynolds Company, John Lucas & Co. 
and Harrison Brothers & Co. It is a fact that many 
others would have joined, but it was considered sufficient 
if the above named firms brought the suit, as they repre- 
sent the leading Mixed Paint manufacturers of the coun- 
try who are doing business at this time in this State. 


THEY ALL STAND SPONSOR 


for the proposition set forth clearly in the complaint that 
a much better Paint can be made by the use of certain 
ingredients other than or in addition to those mentioned 
in the statute, and that, in fact, some kinds and grades 
of Paint, for which there is a great demand and which 
are in daily use, cannot be made at all if only the in- 
gredients prescribed by the statute are used. 


THEIR CONTENTIONS ARE 


by the evidence of distinguished chemists who have tes- 
tified or who are prepared to testify in support of the 
statements made in the complaint. We are going te fol- 
low closely the complaint in order that you may see the 
exact nature of the objections raised by the Paint manu- 
facturers to the statute in question. 


THE MANUFACTURERS COMPLAIN 


that the act in specifying only Linseed Oil and Turpen- 
tine as ingredients proper to be used as thinning vehicles 
in Mixed Paints and excluding Varnish and thereby in- 
ferentially branding it as an adulterant, is unreasonable. 

Furthermore, they maintain that “pure” Carbonate 
of Lead, which is one of the ingredients of Mixed Paint 
specified in the act, is an article which cannot be used for 
the purpose of manufacturing Paint; that the carbonate 
of lead which is commonly used and has been used from 
time immemorial in the manufacture of Paint, even of 
the very highest grades, is not “ pure” carbonate of lead, 
but contains approximately 20 to 30 per cent. of other in- 
gredients ; and they further insist that most of the Mixed 
*aints for which there is a demand cannot be produced 
by using exclusively the ingredients specified in the act, 
other than carbonate of lead. They therefore charge that 
the act in enumerating “ pure” carbonate of lead among 
the specified ingredients of Mixed Paints and prohibit- 
ing, as a crime, the use of the commonly used commercial 
carbonate of lead without specifying on a label the quan- 
tity or amount of each of its ingredients, is unreasonable 
and void. 


SUPPORTED 


THE MANUFACTURERS KNOW 


that while this act was intended to be a police regulation 
for the prevention of fraud, its provisions are such that 
it has no tendency to accomplish this end; that this act, 
by failing to specify the maximum or minimum of the 
proportionate amount of the ingredients specified in the 
act which are to be or may be used in Mixed Paint, per- 
mits of the manufacture and sale, without any label, of 
Mixed Paint containing these ingredients in such propor- 
tions as to make it absolutely inefficient and useless and 
a fraud upon the purchaser; that by holding up to the 
prejudice of dealers in and users of Mixed Paint, such 
Mixed Paints as contain ingredients other than those 
specified in the act, the act renders unsalable or less 
salable a large number of brands of Mixed Paints con- 
taining ingredients other than those specified in the act, 
which Mixed Paints are far more efficient for certain 
purposes than any Mixed Paints which can be made by 
using only the ingredients specified in the act; that the 
act, therefore, has the direct tendency in many instances 
to encourage the people of the State of North Dakota to 
give to inferior brands of Mixed Paint a preference over 
superior brands of Mixed Paint, in the mistaken belief 
engendered by the act that the poorer article is better 
than the better article. 

As a matter of fact, we believe that what you, as 
dealers, and the citizens of your State, as consumers, are 
looking for in a Paint is not a product made to chemically 
conform to the ideas of persons not practical in the 
intricacies of Paint making, but a Paint that when used 
properly will give the maximum service, viz: protect the 
surface over which it is applied satisfactorily for the 
greatest length of time, meanwhile preserving and beauti- 
fying such a surface. 


MAIL ORDER HOUSES EXEMPT. 


Furthermore, we wish to call your especial attention 
to the fact that the act only covers those who manufac- 
ture for sale or expose for sale within the State and that 
it necessarily does not cover the mail order houses who 
ship large quantities of Mixed Paint into the State of 
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North Dakota, because they do not make any sales within 


the State nor their Paints for sale within the 
State. 

As we well know, the mail order people ship their 
Paints direct from their base of supply to the consumer 
in original packages and, as a consequence, are protected 
by our interstate commerce laws and are not amenable to 
your State laws. 

It does not seem that any State law is legal which so 
clearly and effectually legislates against the self-support- 
ing merchants in the State, who have not only done so 
much in the past, but are continually putting forth their 
best efforts for the improvement and the prosperity of the 
State itself, as is evidenced by the work being done by 
your own organization. It seems unjust, too, from the 
standpoint of the reputable Paint manufacturers, some of 
whom have been in the business for over half a century, 
and during that time have devoted their best energies, 
in fact have made it their life’s work, to manufacture a 
Paint which would give the best results, and who, from 
their knowledge of the requirements of a results produc- 
ing Paint, find it advisable and necessary to employ in- 
gredients other than those sanctioned by this statute. 


expose 


Still, according to the terms of this law, these legitimate, 
must 


honest manufacturers stigmatize and brand their 





Paints as adulterations in the eyes of the consuming pub- 
lie to comply with the law. 


In Defense of the Statute. 


Prof. E. F. Ladd said that he would not claim that the 
North Dakota law was perfect. The Sherman antitrust 
law, he said, was not perfect, but it was a beginning in 
the right direction and there is time yet to amend the 
North Dakota law on points where it may be improved. 


Professor Ladd continued: I am not here to-day as a 
Paint expert to consider the technical questions involved 
in the manufacture and use of Paints, or of the variety 
of products which may be usefully employed in the prep- 
aration of certain Paints for technical or other special 
purposes. 

A FAIR KNOWLEDGE DEMANDED. 

I am not here to defend the North Dakota Paint law 
as the most perfect law that can be drafted, but rather to 
point out to you that it is a step in the direction of de- 
manding for the consumer a fair knowledge of the sub- 
stances which he purchases. It is true probably that the 
law will need to be strengthened and that it will become 
necessary to bring under this law certain products which 
may not be included. I maintain, however, at the outset 
that 75 to 85 per cent. of the total Paints employed in 
this State come within the provisions of this act and by 
further legislative enactment the others, which are 
largely specialties, may be brought within its scope. 

In order to set myself right at the start, let me say 
I am a firm believer in ready prepared or Mixed Paints. 
What criticisms I have to make are aimed at abuses 
common to all classes of Paints and, known to all in- 
telligent men. Ready Prepared Paints, properly made, 


are the best of all Paints and the most economical for the 
use of the consumer. 
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IN HARMONY WITH THE FOOD AND DRUG LAWS, 


That there are Paints and Paints is a well-known 
fact, that I need not tell you. That some of these Paints 


are not what they are represented to be, may be clearly - 


shown by the literature which has already been published 
by the experiment station. The North Dakota Paint law 
is in perfect harmony with the food, drug and formal- 
dehyde laws of this State, which have been recognized 
by authorities throughout the country as being as nearly 
perfect as any laws now upon the statute books touching 
these subjects. 


LET THE LABEL TELL THE TRUTH. 


The North Dakota paint law simply says, ‘ Let the 
label tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” Why should honest Paint manufacturers dread 
such information being placed before the public? An 
honest Paint manufacturer should welcome a law of this 
kind in order that the producers of spurious products may 
be driven from the market, and thus remove them from 
competition with the better grade products, which have 
a legitimate place among the Mixed Paints. 

The question may fairly be asked: What is a pure 
Paint? The answer given by the manufacturers will, I 
fear, depend largely upon the character of the product 
produced by the manufacturer and the constituent which 
he may desire to employ in the production of his Paints. 

Professor Ladd then described at length the compo- 
sition of Paint, and claimed that if other than the usual 
or proper ingredients were used the purchaser was en- 
titled to know of such substitution. He continued: 


That there are some Paints upon the market which are 
not desirable products cannot be denied, and the people 
have as much right to know which Paints are what they 
are represented to be as they have to know that com- 
mercial fertilizers are what their manufacturers claim 
for them. Let us not forget, however, that those Paints 
which have been upon the market and have stood the tests 
of 25 years, even though they do contain other pigments 
than white lead and zinc oxide, are not to be condemned 
without a justifiable reason. That they might be im- 
proved may be true, but that they are worthless, or that 
they are not worth what may be charged for them, is not 
for the speaker to maintain. When, however, they intro- 
duce constituents the presence of which all authorities 
are agreed in condemning, whether it be free resin, water, 
alkali or inert material, then the public has a right to 
demand that this fact be stated clearly upon the label and 
in the literature which is distributed by the manufacturer. 


A. C. Bartlett’s Address. 


The feature of the Wednesday morning session was a 
notable address on “ Business Success,” by A. C. Bart- 
lett, president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of 
Chicago, which attracted much interest. Mr. Bartlett 
said in part: 


The evolution of trade has been as marked and rapid 
as has been the growth and development of this country. 
New conditions have demanded, nay, extorted, new meth- 
ods. Merchants have as a rule reluctantly acknowledged 
the innovations which set at naught their preconceived 
ideas of the manner in which legitimate business should 
be transacted. This statement is applicable alike to the 
city and country dealer, to the wholesaler and retailer. 
The “ good old days,” about which we elderly men love to 
talk, have passed away, and the new era finds us wonder- 
ing if profitable merchandizing will not eventually be 
numbered among the lost arts. 


. THE JOBBER’S REMINISCENCES 

earry him back to the time when his customers visited 
his office and sample room twice each year, made selec- 
tions and purchases for the six months to follow, and 
in the interim between visits sent occasional orders by 
mail to keep the assortment complete. The heads of 
wholesale houses and the proprietors of retail stores 
enjoyed a personal acquaintance, which, as a rule, ri- 
pened into lasting friendship. To-day the jobber rarely 
knows his customers except by name, and the pleasant 
social features of merchandizing are simply memories of 
the past. 

He is represented by traveling salesmen, who scour 
the country for trade; by territorial managers, who 
look after the filling of orders, and by credit depart- 
ments, which keep in touch with the financial and moral 
responsibility of the men who distribute the goods to the 
consumers. Commercial business has become more and 
more mechanical and necessarily, therefore, less and less 
sentimental. It has been reduced from the plane of so- 
ciability and good fellowship between principals to that 
of a comparatively inflexible system. 

I take it for granted that the older retail merchants 
in common with the jobbers deplore this change from 
personal intercourse to long range transactions, however 
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much the visits of well informed and genial representa- 
tives may lighten the labor incident to the making of 
purchases. The change, too, subjects the retailer to the 
temptation to mix his stock, to its detriment and to his 
loss of profit. The merchant who buys goods (outside 
the staple lines) of any good fellow who comes along is 
bound to have a_ heterogeneous assortment that is 
neither attractive nor conducive to fair profits; neither 
can he have a strong hold upon his customers, 


ADHERENCE TO THE SAME BRANDS, 


The jobber is, generally speaking, compelled to adhere 
year after year to the same manufacture and the same 
brands of goods if his original selections have been wise. 
The jobbing house which should, for example, solicit 
your business on Steel Goods this year for Batcheller, 
next for Geneva, the third for Ashtabula, and the fourth 
for Iowa Farming Tool Company’s, would make little 
impression upon your mind with whatever it might offer 
the fifth year. It goes without question that this is true, 
to an extent, with the offerings to consumers by the re- 
tailer. If a carpenter buys a good Chisel he wants the 
same brand when he makes his next purchase. 

Further than this, every good Tool sold a mechanic 
is a first-class advertisement for the dealer to every other 
mechanie with whom the former associates, and the ad- 
vertisement costs the latter neither money nor friends. 





A. C BARTLETT. 


The merchant who buys his Locks and other Builders’ 
Hardware here, there and elsewhere never fitted up a new 
house to his own satisfaction or the satisfaction of his 
customer, and the odds and ends of a broken assortment, 
to be sold at a liberal discount, materially lessen his 
profits. 

MY OWN OBSERVATION 


leads me to conclude that one element of business success 
lies in the selection of as high quality of goods for per- 
manent lines as the local trade will consume and adhering 
to these lines, with their distinctive brands, under all 
circumstances. The same rule applies to the cheaper or 
competing goods, but to a more limited extent. 

If you are doing business with a reputable and re- 
liable jobber it is a false notion that your goods, which 
I have designated as belonging to permanent lines, will 
cost, month in and month out, year in and year out, more 
money than if purchased indiscriminately of the sales- 
men who offer special bargains, for the reputable and 
reliable jobber could not afford to allow such a condi- 
tion of affairs to exist. 


UNDER THE NEW BUSINESS REGIME 


comes the better, more attractive, display of the wares 
offered for sale. The junk shop appearance of a Hard- 
ware store is relegated to the past. ‘There is certainly no 
good reason why a Hardware stock should look like the 
after effects of a second-hand cyclone. No man to-day 
can hope for the greatest success who does business in 
a tumble-down building, behind show windows so thickly 
covered with dust that they admit darkness rather than 
light, thus intensifying the inner gloom, and who fishes 
his Maydole Hammers out of a Nail keg. 


ANOTHER MARKED FEATURE 


of the evolution of trade is the variety of goods which 
has fallen to the lot of a Hardware merchant, wholesale 
or retail, to handle. <A year or two before my senior part- 
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ner, Mr. Hibbard, died, he and I one day were in the 
Cutlery department when the men were filling a new 
show case with Cut Glassware. He called me across the 
room and said, “ Is it possible, Mr. Bartlett, that we have 
come down to this?” 

The retail assortment is no longer confined to Stoves, 
Nails, Tools, Builders’ Hardware and the like, but very 
frequently includes Harness, Paints, Yankee Notions, 
Electrical Fittings, Oilcloth and a large variety of house 
furnishing goods. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 


There seems to be a growing desire upon the part of 
consumers as well as upon the part of retail merchants to 
purchase their goods as far as possible under on eroof, 
for by so doing (other things being equal) their purchases 
are made as cheaply, with less inconvenience; they se- 
cure more prompt deliveries, and in the case of the mer- 
chant, less expense in transportation. If a retail mer- 
chant desires to achieve the greatest possible financial 
success he must keep in the van of the procession, which 
is moving forward under the impulse of new ideas. He 
must be early in the field with new goods, prompt to meet 
the requirements for increased variety, fertile in ex- 
pedients to win trade, and tasteful in the display of what 
he desires to sell, more especially of the profitable lines. 


THE CATALOGUE HOUSE, 


Another comparatively new feature in the commercial 
world is the advent of the catalogue house, the bane of 
the retailer in every city, village and hamlet throughout 
the country. The output of these houses is so large that 
their capital and expenses are small compared with the 
aggregate capital and expenses of the number of retail 
stores, which in combination sell an equal quantity of 
goods. This condition, together with the variety of arti- 
cles which these houses carry, and from which the con- 
sumer may select, and the willing prepayment in cash 
by the country buyer, renders the competition fierce and 
frequently unprofitable. 

These houses, which were originally started in a small 
Way, were in their incipiency considered harmless and 
legitimate, and their wants were as freely supplied by the 
jobbers as were the wants of other dealers. As they grew 
in size and strength they became valuable customers to 
jobbers and manufacturers and, I regret to say, were not 
cut off by the former or by any of the latter until long 
after they had become a menace to the merchants whose 
business it was to supply the consumers in their re- 
spective localities. 

This lack of promptness on the part of jobbers in de- 
clining to sell to catalogue houses was due in part to the 
human—perhaps greedy—desire to sell goods, but more 
especially to a lack of realization upon their part of the 
real damage which their customers were sustaining at 
the hands of catalogue competitors. I question whether 
retailers themselves at the outset had any just compre- 
hension of the evil which the principle itself engendered. 

The jobbers are making strenuous efforts to convince 
all manufacturers that they should decline to make ship- 
ments not only to catalogue houses, but to any dealers 
who will supply those houses. More than this, the job- 
bers are curtailing, so far as possible, their purchases 
from those manufacturers who have not joined this move- 
ment. 

CO-OPERATION. 


It seems to me that your business success depends in 
part upon your earnest, constant and unceasing co-opera- 
tion with the jobbers and with such manufacturers as 
have pledged themselves to withhold their product from 
the catalogue houses. Are you doing this? Are the 
members of this association discriminating in favor of 
those manufactures and brands of goods which are not 
sold through catalogue houses? 

But you must go farther than this if you wish to re- 
tain the business to which you are justly entitled. I say 
justly entitled advisedly, because at cost of time, labor 
and money you carry stocks of goods convenient to the 
homes of your customers; you supply those customers on 
credit, and should have a call on their cash purchases, and 
you would unquestionably supply their wants through the 
year at as low aggregate cost to them as they secure by 
buying away from home. These foreign purchases can be 
attributed, in part at least, to an innate vanity in buying 
at what the consumer is led to believe are headquarters. 


EXTENSION OF INFLUENCE. 


Further than this, I believe that your larger business 
success is somewhat dependent upon your extending your 
influence to other branches of trade than the Hardware. 
Suppose the enterprising gentlemen who have formed 
this association and constitute its membership should, 
each in his own town, awaken the interest of his fellow 
merchants in all lines of business, and these merchants 
should inform their jobbers that in future they preferred 
not to sell goods which were handled by catalogue houses ; 
and if the Hardware dealers in other States should pur- 
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sue the same course in awakening interest and enthusi- 
asm among their fellow merchants, how long would it 
be before catalogues would grow smaller and smaller in 
size and less and less in number? 

A large jobber of groceries in Chicago recently said 
that so much pressure was being brought to bear upon 
his house by its customers that the firm was seriously 
considering the advisability of following the example set 
by the Hardware jobbers. 

GO AFTER BUSINESS. 

In the meantime what is to be done to conserve the 
business and insure its profits? There can be but one 
answer: Adopt methods that will meet and counteract 
the influences which are ‘undermining your trade. Do 
not wait for customers to drift into your stores, but go 
for their business by judicious advertising, by personal 
letters, by distribution of Hardware literature that will 
attract them to your showrooms, by making special in- 
ducements for cash on delivery—not cash sent with the 
order. 

Some of our customers, more especially in Ohio, have 
issued circular letters to the farmers, mechanics and 
others in their vicinity offering to sell goods for cash at 
as low prices as the same qualities can be delivered from 
the catalogue houses, and I understand the venture has 
been a successful one. It is surprising how comparative- 
ly few goods are really demanded on lists of low prices 
and how many outside those advertised are sold at full 
values because of these advertisements. 


WITH A VIEW TO ASSISTING OUR CUSTOMERS 


to bring their goods to the notice of consumers somewhat 
after the plan adopted by catalogue houses, we recently 
issued what was called a “ Christmas Herald,” aand dis- 
tributed it in round lots among the trade, and from which 
we have heard flattering reports. One of our people who 
attended the convention held at Mitchell, S. D., two weeks 
ago was told (and I think the statement was publicly 
made to the association) that this little book had ren- 
dered great service in combatting the catalogue houses. 
We shall issue a larger one the coming spring, and I 
presume other jobbers will adopt corresponding means 
for the assistance of the retailers. 


BETTER MEN, BETTER CONDITIONS. 


But business success does not mean the making of 
money only; it means the making of better men and the 
improving of conditions in the community. Every mer- 
chant who has a handsome show window, a well kept and 
orderly stock of goods, who adopts and pursues the clean- 
est and best business methods, not only develops himself, 
but exerts an influence which makes for higher and better 
things in the town in which he lives. Not only does his 
example lead his neighbors to make improvements, but 
he is laying a section of the foundation for the education 
and mental development of the rising generation. Try as 
we may to adjust the results of our labors to ourselves, 
we know at heart that we are working for our own and 
our neighbors’ children. We are in reality laboring with 
the hope that our progeny may suffer fewer hardships 
and receive greater educational advantages than were ac- 
corded to their parents, and we lay the main stress on 
the educational advantages. The world is coming to 
know more and more certainly that knowledge is power ; 
that knowledge means a wider vision, a broader useful- 
ness, and, therefore, greater real happiness. Men are 
learning that even the higher education is not necessarily 
wasted upon business men, whether they live in the coun- 
try or in the city. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 


can boast of no aristocratic blue blood of idleness, but of 
an ancient and honorable record for usefulness. There 
are no shadows upon their fair fame except those cast 
by the misdirection, treachery, greed or dishonesty of 
their representatives. The principles upon which they 
were founded are universally pronounced correct, and 
there is no indication of inherent weakness in the past 
which marks them as unworthy of adoption by the in- 
telligence of the present day. 

The intercourse of nations through the medium of 
commerce, the acquirement of knowledge, the growth of 
civilization, the interchange of ideas, the development of 
natural resources, are as certainly promoted by traffic 
to-day as they were a thousand years ago. Greater fa- 
cilities have produced greater results; new inventions 
and discoveries have broadened the fields, and a better 
civilization has opened new channels of usefulness. 


TRADE IS THE GREAT PEACEMAKER. 

The business transactions resulting from the manuv- 
facturing of New England, the producing of cotton in the 
Atlantic and Gulf States, the mining of iron ore in Ten- 
néessee, the shipments of corn, pork -and merchandise 
from the Northwest and the raising of sugar cane in 
Louisiana, have done more toward adjusting the sectional 
differences which have existed between the North and 
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the South of our own country since the Civil War than 
the presence of Government officials, edicts from Wash- 
ington, political combinations, and, may I add, the In- 
fluence of the church, combined. The alliances formed 
by trade become almost fraternal. State and National 
associations of merchants stand for something more than 
mere money making. 
COMMON CAUSE AND COMMON INTERESTS 

are binding articles in the unwritten pledges of friend- 
ship and good will. Trade prospers with general pros- 
perity and hence rejoices in the thrift and good fortune 
of all classes of society. It languishes with depression 
and adversity in other branches of industry, and there- 
fore sympathizes in the losses and failures which are not 
directly its own. Its interests are interwoven with the 
interests of the farm, the factory, the workshop and the 
office. It belongs to the great brotherhood of honest in- 
dustries, in which there is no gradation of rank except 
that created by the diversity of mental gifts and training 
of its individual members. 


TRADE IS A SCHOOL OF BENEVOLENCE 


in which its pupils should be fitted for that practice of 
philanthropy in which their business prosperity will en- 
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There are bankers in Dakota who are as successful as 
the bankers of London. There are merchants in Dakota 
who are as successful as merchants in New York or Chi- 
cago. Can we not reach a conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter by saying that business success, wherever that busi- 
ness is conducted, is achieved when a merchant has’ 
demonstrated a thorough and exact knowledge of his par- 
ticular branch; an ability to expand his trade to the ut- 
most limits: of possibility, and to secure all the profits to 
which that trade is justly entitled, and to make his busi- 
ness a worthy example to his fellow citizens and its re- 
sults a blessing to the community in which he lives? 

Hardware Association Map. 

The map of North Dakota, here reproduced, will af- 
ford the reader, especially the nonresident, an intelligent 
idea of the distribution and location of the membership, 
topographically, to date, of the North Dakota Retail 
Hardware Association. It will be seen that the cities 
and towns containing members are underscored, for ex- 
ample, as Larimore. Places having 3000 and more popu- 
lation, based on the 1900 census, are in capitals, as 
BISMARCK, and those containing over 1000 and up to 
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Hardware Association Map of North Dakota. 


able them to engage. Each golden harvest of success 
mf&y be utilized in giving growth and adding to the vigor 
of useful enterprises, to insuring prosperity and happi- 
ness to the otherwise poor and unhappy of God’s children. 

These claims for the betterment of mankind and the 
world at large are not the exclusive property of the great 
merchants or the great manufacturers. The men whc 
are in the eye of the public on account of their colossal 
fortunes, their munificent gifts, or their breadth of vis- 
ion, are no stronger or better men, nor are they doing 
more good in their respective spheres, than are the thou- 
sands whose environments and advantages have been 
less favorable for reaching larger results. We are all 
to an extent creatures of circumstance. The merchant 
in the small hamlet who has improved to the fullest ex- 
tent the material which his location afforded has achieved 
relatively 

AS GREAT A SUCCESS 


as has his fellow merchant in the large city, who 18 
made more conspicuous only because of his superior ad- 
vantages. Success, like wealth, is a matter of compart- 
son. As the unthinking world counts success and fail- 
ure, large opportunity means great success or great fail- 
ure; smaller opportunity means smaller success or smaller 
failure. The true estimate is reached by a computation 
which includes all elements entering into the career 
whose results are being computed. ‘ 


3000 in a full faced type, while smaller towns are desig- 
nated in ordinary type. 

Obviously a census nearly six years old does not 
correctly reflect current conditions in a State so favora- 
ble to agriculture as North Dakota, which in 1900 was 
credited with a population of 319,146, which was an in- 
crease of 74.7 per cent. over 1890 and nearly 800 per cent. 
over the census of 1880. 

As is indicated by the map, the most thickly settled 
portion of the State is the eastern. New settlements, 
however, are continually springing up in the western 
portion as railroad construction opens up the country. 
Heretofore the annual conventions have been held in 
two cities, Grand Forks and Fargo, on the Red River, 
but it is proposed to hold the next annual meeting at 
Minot, in the northwestern part of the State, at the 
junction of the Great Northern and Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroads. This will doubtless 
be appreciated by the members located in that section of 
the State, while it will also doubtless be effective in 
securing accessions to the membership, which even now 
is very creditable and well representative of the Hard- 
ware interests of the State. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 


R. A. Kirk, of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., read an interesting paper on what the jobbers are 
doing to assist retail merchants in their struggle with 


the competition of the catalogue houses. 


His remarks 


were listened to with close attention and appreciation. 
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i. L. Miller, editor of the Duluth Trade News, Du- 


luth, Minn., delivered one of the most entertaining ad- 
dresses of the meeting, with “ Keeping in Touch” as his 


topic. 


Eighteen stove men were at the convention, and most 
of them had samples of range and heating stoves of 


many patterns. 


It was determined to make the next a three-day con- 
vention, as it was found necessary to curtail the consider- 
ation and discussion of many matters at the two-day 
meeting just held, owing to lack of time. 


Membership of the North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association February 1, 1906. 


ABERCROMBIE, 
E. M. Hackett, 


ALICE. 
Redetzke & Salzwedel. 
ANAMOOSE, 
E. E. Schlechter. 
ANETA, 
W. E. Smith, 
Halverson & Peterson Bros. 
ARDOCK. 
George Hill. 
ARGUSVILLBE. 
A. F. Erickson. 


ARVILLA. 
W. J. Raymond. 
ANTLER. 
W. C. Derby. 
ASHLEY, 
Hf. A, Bruenn. 
BARTON. 
Melvin Evenson. 
BATHGATE. 
8S. D. Bostwick. 
BARTLETT, 
Simon Schmid, 
BERTHOLD. 


Ever Newgard, 
Nick Schilling. 
BERLIN. 
Stone & Finch. 
BERWICK. 
Oppen & Hilmen. 
BINFORD. 
Greenland, Pritz & Co., 
Alfson Bros. & Lewis. 
BISMARCK. 
Grambs & Wolbert. 
BISBER. 
Haskamp-Thien Company, 
BOTTINEAU, 
Melntosh Bros., 
porpuecn Brop., 
A. 8. Nero, 
BOWBELLS. 
Donovan Bros. 
BOWESMONT. 
Thomson Bros. 
BRINSMADBE, 
Gunnerud & Muri. 
BROCKETT. 
Vierhus Bros. 
BUFFALO. 
William Merriell. 
BUXTON, 
Christopher A. Hong, 
Buxton Hardware Company. 
BANTRY. 
Chas. E. Fee & Co. 


CANDO, 
Hunter Bros. 


CARPIO. 
George A. Dahle, 


CARRINGTON. 
Thomas Doughty, 
Walker Bros. 


CASSELTON,. 
Casselton Hardware Company. 
CATHAY. 
Cathay Hardware & Implement 
Company. 
CAVALIER. 
K. G. Adams. 
CAYUGA. 
Walter H. Boomer. 
CHURCHES FERRY. 
Noltimier & Moe. 
CLIFFORD. 
oO. I. Butler. 
COGS WELL. 
Cogswell Hardware Company. 
CHRISTINE, 
Gus Spencer. 
COAL HARBOR, 
Busse Bros. 
COOPERSTOWN. 
Peter E. Nelson, 
Mat G. Evenson. 
COURTNEY. 
H. N. Tucker Company, 
L. H. Larson. 


CUMINGS, 
Bemis & Wilsie. 
CRARY. 
McLead & Kavanaugh. 
CRYSTAL, 
S. F. Waldo & Co. 
CALVIN. 
Krogh & Jacobson, 
CLYDE. 
E. F. Koehler. 
DAZEY. 
Nelson & Heimart. 
DES LACE. 
T. H. Bradley. 
DRAYTON. 
Benson & Vestre. 
DEERING. 
Frank Jestrab & Co. 
DOYON, 
Charles H. Doyon. 


DAVENPORT. 
Myhra & Fredrikson. 
DEVIL’S LAKE. 
Cc. P. Brainard, 
J. Q. Adams. 
DICKINSON. 
Frank Lish, 
Senour & Langley. 
DICKEY. 
Thomas Waldie. 
DONNYBROOK, 
E. & W. Galehouse. 
DRESDEN. 
McPhail & Brosnahan Company. 
DUNSEITH, 
Fasset & Milloy. 


EASBY. 
Consolidated Lumber Company. 

EASTGATE. 
Eastgate Hdw. & Lumber Co. 

EDGELBY. 

Gallup & White. 

EDINBURG. 

McEwan-Dougherty & Schuley. 
EDMORE. 
Rosholt Hardware Store. 

ELLENDALE. 
Fountain & Paige, 

N. H. Bjornstad. 

EMERADO. 
Mallory Bros. 

ENDERLIN. 
Chamberlin-Wallace Company, 
Cc. M. Engle, 

ESMOND. 
Rognlie & Sorenson, 
Steenerson & Roholt. 

FAIRMONT. 

Hellskson Bros. 
FARGO. 

Hubert Harrington, 

M. R. O'Neill, 

H. F. Emery, 

Sidnam Bros. 

FESSENDEN, 
Fessenden Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company. 

FINGAL, 

William Schnur. 
FINLEY. 

Long & Peterson, 

R. I. Simonson. 


FLAXTON. 
Hovland & Swennes, 
J. M. Smith & Co. 
FORMAN. 
Louis Steimke. 
FAIRDALE, 
Sorenson Bros., 
Hanson & Rorvik. 


FORBES. 

Hellekson & Schulsted. 
GALESBURG, 

G. A. Moackrud. 

GRAFTON. 
I. L. Newgard, 
N. Upham. 

GRAND FORKS, 

Redving & Ellestad, 
Barnes & Nuss. 


GRANVILLE, 
Granville Hardware Store, 
W. F. Clarke & Co. 
GREAT BEND. 
John Worner, 
Herman Worner. 
GLENBURN. 
Cc. V. Ferguson. 
GARRISON, 
McGray Bros. 
GUNTHROP, 
Bennett & Guntbrop. 
HAMILTON, 
I’. A. Argue & Co. 
HAMPDEN. 
Ole Johnson, 
Lee Bolster & Co. 
HANNAH, 
W. E. Adams, 
A. W. Thompson. 
HANNAFORD. 
Aarestad Bros. & Troseth. 
HARVEY. 
Blanding & Fischer, 
Gackle & Billingmeir. 
HATTEN. 
Cc. J. Mastrud, 
Norgaard & Norgaard. 
HAVANA, 
Leach & Ellengson. 
HILLSBORO. 
Theo. E. Ostlund. 
Jahr & Arnegard, 
HOPE. 
J. H. MeCollom, 
King & Smith. 
HUNTER. 
Gale, Carr & Co. 
HENSEL. 
Ault & Graber. 
HANSBORO. 
Hansboro Mer. & Inv. Co. 
JAMESTOWN. 
Kirk & Allen, 
R. L. Scott & Co., 
W. K. O'Neill & Co. 
JESSIE. 
Jessie Hardware Company. 
KATHRYN. 
Louis Larson. 
KENMARE, 
Simmons & Bodmer. 
KENSEL. 
H. N. Tucker Company. 
KINDRED. 
Ole Qualey. 
KNOX, 
Knox Hardware Company, 
Emerson & Berg. 
KULM. 
Gackle & Co. 
KRAMER, 
Knoke & Kretchmar. 
LAKOTA, 
Pinkerton-Kellogg Company, 


Scott & Barrett Merc. Company. 


LA MOORE, 
H. 8S. Deisem. 
LANGDON. 
MePhail-Brosnahan Company, 
E. C. Dedrick. 
Plummer & McNiven. 
LANSFORD. 
Garden Company. 
LARIMORE. 
Lamour Bros. 
LAWTOwN. 
Wavrunek & Dolesy. 
LEEDS. 
Hilmen Merc. Company. 
LIDGERWOOD., 
Frank J. Smith. 
Frante & Son. 
LINTON, 
G. J. Hagg. 
LISBON. 
Cc. H. Mott. 
J. S. Cole. 
LITCHVILLE. 
S$. P. Nokken. 


LUCCA. 
Carlsen & Rollefson. 
LANDA, 
Garden Company. 
LINTON. 
S. J. Hagg. 
MADDOCK. 


Maddock Implement Company. 
Grenvold & Amonrud. 
MANDAN, 
Chr. A. Helgaard. 
MANFRED. 
Rognlie & Sorrenson. 
MANVEL, 
F. M. Middleton 
MAYVILLE. 
Bijelde & Skalet. 
Stenehjem Bros. 
MEKINOCK. 
Hensrud Bros. 
MILNER. 
Milner Hardware Company. 
Hanson, Newgard & Hanson. 
MILTON, 
Johnson & Wroolie. 
Johnson, Eberth & Co. 
MINNEWAUKON, 
Cc. L. Richmond & Co. 
Wm. Plummer Co. 
MINOT. 
Martin & Jacobson. 
J. A. Roell. 
C. Jacobson & Co. 
MOORETON. 
P. N. Kelly. 
MOHALL. 
C. Thoreson & Son. 
Ferguson Bros. 
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MONANGE. 
D. J. McDonald. 
M’CUMBER, 
Murphy Bros. s 
NECHE. 


Folkner & Murphy. 
NEW ROCKFORD. 
John M, Mulvey. 
T. Ose. 
NORTHWOOD. 
Nick Halverson. 
Slawson Merc. Company. 
NAPOLEON, 
C. L. Merrick & Co. 
OAKES. 
Fenton & Brown. 
-OMEMEE. 
L. J, Theroux & Co. 
Knoke & Kratchmar. 
ORISKA, 
Peter Ottinger. 
OSNABROOK, 


' Pioneer Hdw. & Mch. Company. 


A. T. Helgesen & Co. 
OVERLY. 
J. T. Hanson. 
: PAGE. 
A. Smith. 
L. E. Cook. 
PARK RIVER. 
O. E. Hasle. 
PEMBINA. 
King & Booker. 
PERTH, 
Currie & Riggs. 
PISEK. 
A. A. Rumerich. 
John F. Krill. 
PLEASANT LAKE. 
I. O. Iverson. 
PORTLAND. 
Haugen & Grinley. 
KOLLA, 
Hillis-Kyle. 
Harrington & Flynn. 


RUGBY. 
J. B. Buck. 
Ellingson-Gronvold Hardware 
Company. 
RUTLAND, 
Jacobson & Roen. 
REYNOLDS. 
W. H. Corry. 
ROSS, 
Henry Graichen. 
RUSSELL, 
Fred. Kjorlien. 
ROLETTE. 
Sorenson & Thorssen. 
ROCK LAKE, 


A. H. Lean. 
SANBORN. 

Elmer E. Elliott. 
SHELDON. 


O, P. Olson. 
A. 8S. Taylor & Son. 
SOURIS. 
Garden Company. 
ST. THOMAS. 
J. M, O’Connor. 
STARTWATHER. 
Sather & Co. 
SYKESTON. 
John Bohlin & Co. 
SHERWOOD. 
John C, Thoreson. 
SARLES. 
Leppert Bros. 
TOWER CITY. 
A. M. Moorhees. 
THORNE. 
Adelard Riendeau. 


A. O. 


TAGUS. 
Bush & Morrison. 

TRENTON, 
Chas. E. Evans. 

TOLLEY, 


F. O. Johnson. 

UNDERWOOD. 
MecGray Bros. 

UPHAM. 

Upham Mere. Company. 
Burke & Russell. 

VALLEY CITY. 
Heidel & Getchell. 
Wm. J. Westergaard & Co. 


VELVA. 
A. T. Wold. 
WAHPETON, 
W. W. Jamieson. 
oO. H. Schultz. 
Connolly Bros. 
WALCOTT. 
O. E. Thue. 
WALITIALLA, 
MecConnachie & Lutz. 
WASHBURN. 
Thos. Thompson Hardware Co. 
WALES. 
Farmers’ Imp. & Supply Co. 
WESTHOPE. 
H. D. Warner. 
Fred. J. Kjorlien. 
Meddaugh & King. 
WHEATLAND. 
J. M. Sullivan. 
WILLOW CITY. 
Ad. Taguay. 
Chas. Ohnstad. 
WIMBLEDON, 
More Bros. 
WYNDMORE, 
Mellem & Haugen. 
Garrett & Springer. 
WALLUM. 
Crane-Johnson Company. 
WOLFORD. 
D. H. Hanson. 
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COMING HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


The following conventions of Hardware Asso- 
ciations will be held during February and March. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Seventh Annual Meeting at Indianapolis, February 
14, 15 and 16. Headquarters and Exhibits at Tom- 
linson Hall. President, A. N. Shidler, South Bend; 
secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Fifth Annual Meeting at Lincoln, February 13, 14 
and 15. Membership 248, an increase of 75 since 
last meeting. President, Max Uhlig, Holdrege; sec- 
retary, Frank K. Barr, Lincoln. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Eighth Annual Meeting at Des Moines, February 14, 
15 and 16. Headquarters and Exhibits at Bush 
Block. President, H. 8. Vincent, Fort Dodge; secre- 
tary, A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE AND StTOvE DEALERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION : 
Eighth Annual Meeting at Kansas City, February 20 
and 21. Headquarters at Coates House. President, 
Taylor Frier, Louisiana; secretary, Fred Neudorff, 
St. Joseph. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION: 

Eighth Annual Meeting at Chicago, February 20, 21 
and 22. Headquarters and Exhibits at First Regi- 
ment Armory. President, Frank B. McKenney, Rock- 
ford ; secretary, L. D. Nash, Elgin. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION : 
Sixth Annual Meeting at Louisville, February 20, 21 
and 22. Headquarters and Exhibits at Galt House. 
President, J. C. Frederick, Owensboro; secretary, 
John R. Sower, Frankfort. 
New YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS : 
Fourth Annual Meeting at Binghamton, February 
20, 21 and 22. Membership 250, an increase of 25 
since last meeting. President, C. P. Sherwood, White 
Plains; secretary, J. B. Foley, Syracuse. 

CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Third Annual Meeting at New Haven, February 27 
and 28. Membership 65, about two-thirds of the 
Hardware merchants of the State. President, Chas. 
G. Agard, Torrington ; secretary, James De F. Phelps, 
Windsor Locks. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Twelfth Annual Meeting at Canton, February 27 and 
28 and March 1. Headquarters and Exhibits at Audi- 
torium Building. President, John F, Baker, Dayton; 
secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Tenth Annual Meeting at Minneapolis, February 28, 
March 1 and 2. Headquarters at Nicollet House. 
Membership 690, an increase of 45 since last meeting. 
President, A. T. Stebbins, Rochester; secretary, M. S. 
Mathews, Boston Block, Minneapolis. 

New ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting at Boston, March 1 and 2. 
Headquarters and Exhibits at Hotel Vendome. Pres- 
ident, J. B. Hunter, Boston; secretary, F. Alexander 
Chandler, 36 Federal street, Boston. 

PENNSYLVANIA WHOLESALE HARDWARE AND SUPPLY ASSO- 

CIATION : 
Annual Meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
March 7 and 8. President, H. L. Raub, Lancaster; 
secretary, John Waeldin, Canton. 

CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Fifth Annual Meeting at San Francisco, March 7, 8 
and 9. President, H. C. Bennett, San Francisco; sec- 
retary, Henry Gracey, 235 Powell street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 

Annual Meeting at Chicago, March 20, 21 and 22. 
President, W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, Ohio; sec- 
retary, M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 





February 8, 1906 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Frank A. Bare, Mansfield, secretary of the Ohio Hard- 
ware Association, reports that the enthusiasm engendered 
by the coming convention at Canton is spreading all over 
the State. Traveling men are taking great interest in the 
gathering and giving the names of prospective members 
to the secretary, who is thus enabled to get on their track 
and secure their affiliation with the association. Mr. Bare 
has also received many letters from the members express- 
ing their hearty approval of the policy of making the 
Question Box a bigger feature of the annual gathering 
than ever before. 


An interesting circular letter is that sent out under 
date ist inst. by the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in which the Hardware men of the State are 
invited to attend the coming annual meeting at Des 
Moines. Reference is made to some of the objections 
wuich are sometimes offered by those who do not care 
to affiliate with the association, the objections being also 
taken up and considered. We give the following extract: 


We give you below some objections to becoming a member of 
the association that are sometimes made, none of which, we 
trust, will apply in your case. 

First: “I am too busy attending to my own business to fool 
away any time trying to regulate some one else’s business.” 

Second: ** Why should I belong? ‘The association is not do- 
ing anything, the catalogue houses are still doing business. When 
the association puts them out of business, it will be time for 
me to consider joining.” 

Third: *“* Why should I spend $10 to $20 in going to Des 
Moines to hear a lot of fellows talk? I could tell them all a lot 
of things they don’t seem to know, but you don’t need to think 
I am going to give myself away to my competitors, not much. 
As to mail order competition, that don't bother me any. I have 
got that little question solved. If these other fellows are not 
smart enough to solve it, that isn’t my fault, and you can just 
bet I'll not spend any of my good money in putting them wise.” 

Let us consider these objections briefly. 

First: Don’t you realize that when you want anything done 
in these strenuous times you must call on a busy man to do it 
for yon. A man that isn’t busy nowadays does not want to and 
will not get busy. 

This would be a very unsatisfactory old world to live in if 
every man in it attended only to his own little narrow business. 
Now own up, wouldn't it? Don’t you think that when you are 
working te improve general trade conditions you are working to 
improve your own business? 

Second: If you wait until this or any other association puts 
the mail order houses out of business before you join, you will 
wait some time. Any one at all familiar with this question has 
never expected to put any one out of business. It isn’t always 
necessary to put a competitor out of business in order to suc- 
cessfully compete with him. 

If you have kept in touch with this question you cannot help 
but know conditions have been vastly improved for the retail 
Hardware merchant, and as a direct result of association work. 
The reason why there has not been greater progress made in. this 
direction is that you and others that hold similar views have 
held back in the traces instead of taking hold and helping to 
pull. 

It is an easy matter to criticise the work of others, but not 
always so easy to suggest a better way. 

Third: As to spending $10 to $20 to hear a lot of talk, if you 
go to Des Moines in February and attend every session of the 
convention and don’t get value received for ‘every dollar it will 
cost you we are almost tempted to say the association will be 
wiling to pay you back your money. Just study the programme 
carefully and see if there is not some feature in which you are 
particularly interested. 

As to having the mail order house problem solved, just make 
a few visits to your local freight depots, and you will soon be 
convinced of your mistake. 

It may be that you are waiting for business to pick up before 
joining. Did it ever occur to you that you might get some ideas 
at a convention that would enable you to improve your business? 
You have no doubt given everything else a trial. Why not try 
this? You would not have to improve your business very much 
to pay the cost of the experiment. 


‘The letter is signed in fac simile by the officers and 
dirsctors of the association. 
—--— ——- <> @-—-— -- 


THe CHAMPION Mrce. Company, Rocky Hill, Conn., 
iron founder and manufacturer of Hardware Special- 
ties, has arranged with the Smith & Hemenway Com- 
pany, 296 Broadway, New York, to market its entire 
product on Axes, Hammers, Hatchets, Can Openers and 
seasonable goods, such as Ice Picks, &c. 


Tue next meeting of the Pennsylvania Wholesale 
Hardware and Supply Association will be held March T 
and 8 at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 








February 8, 1906 


Parcels Post 
Campaign. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1906. 

HE promoters of a domestic parcels post are urging an 
T insidious proposition upon Congress on the basis of 
a series of resolutions adopted by the National Board of 
Trade, which held its annual convention in this city 
week before last. In spite of the earnest appeals of the 
opponents of the parcels post the board adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending to Congress an investigation to as- 
certain the practicability of a parcels post, and especially 
to determine whether such an institution can be main- 
tained “without loss to the Government.” The project 
for an investigation is looked upon by the opponents of 
the scheme as a dangerous entering wedge designed to 
give the plan a status in Congress, which it could not 
otherwise secure. 

No less than ten commercial organizations in various 
parts of the country presented resolutions to the Na- 
tional Board of Trade favoring penny postage, parcels 
post and other projects, and while a strongly worded 
resolution calling for the reduction of letter postage to 
1 cent per ounce was adopted, there was coupled with it 
a proviso urging a Congressional investigation with a 
view to ascertaining whether a parcels post would op- 
erate “to the ii:terest of the greatest number of people” 
and without loss to the postal service. Fortunately for 
the retail merchants of the country the condition at- 
tached to this proposition is absolutely fatal, and this 
was pointed out to the Board of Trade with much em- 
phasis by the representatives of important retail interests 
in various trades. 


The Ten Propositions 


concerning postal reform submitted to the convention 
by affiliated organizations were referred to a Committee 
on Postal Affairs, which, however, was made up, designed- 
ly or otherwise, of the chief advocates of a parcels post. 
The committee proved to be unanimously in favor of 
penny postage, but six of the seven members insisted on 
adding the wholly illogical and contradictory proviso 
already referred to. The text of the resolutions as re- 
ported by the committee was as follows: 

Resolved, first, That the National Board of Trade reaffirm 
their advocacy of 1-cent letter postage and earnestly recom- 
mend the prompt passage by Congress of a bill to reduce letter 
postage to 1 cent per ounce, which rate, according to former 
reports of the Post Office Department, would yield the Govern- 
ment a large profit: 

Second, That for the correction of existing abuses in trans- 
portation of mail matter all other classes shall be compelled to 
pay at least the actual cost of handling and transportation ; 

Third, That in deference to the widespread discussion of the 
‘question of a parcels post by commercial organizations of the 
United States we recommend to Congress the serious considera- 
tion of the subject with a view to ascertaining whether it can be 
adopted with advantage to the interests of the greatest number 
of our people and without loss to the Government. 


T. James Fernley’s Address. 


When the Committee on Postal Affairs presented its 
report it was sharply antagonized by T. James Fernley, 
the secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, who offered as a substitute an antiparcels post 
resolution proposed by his association. In support of his 
substitute Mr. Fernley said in part: 


Representing the wholesale interests of the country in 
the matter of Hardware, I desire to say that we feel, and 
you know it is a fact, that there is quite a disposition 
nowadays to eliminate the middle man—dquite an inclina- 
tion to get articles directly from the mill to the consumer, 
involving not only the elimination of the middle man but 
of the retail merchant. You may not all be aware of it, 
but in one or two cities of the country, and notably in 
Chicago, there are several mail order or catalogue houses, 
concerns that employ no traveling salesmen and that do 
not extend credit but require cash with orders, that pub- 
lish catalogues containing about 1600 pages, which are 
mailed to the farmers and to the consumers generally, of- 
fering goods at prices which no retail merchant could 
maintain and have left any margin of profit. A few of 
those mail order houses have built up an enormous busi- 
mess. The wholesale merchants of the country are 
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SUFFERING SEVERELY 


from this sort of competition. Our customers are the re- 
tail merchants of the country. There are 150,000 or 200,- 
000 little country stores in the United States that are a 
necessity to their respective local communities and they 
are being seriously hampered in the conduct of their busi- 
ness by the competition of these mail order concerns. 
The great difficulty the catalogue houses have, however— 
and this is the only reason they have not grown more 
rapidly—is the expense of shipping and delivering goods 
to the consumer. Now they come along and advocate this 
parcels post bill because they realize that if they can 
take an 11-pound package and send it by mail to the utter- 
most parts of the country, even to our insular posses- 
sions, for 25 cents, they can enter into very successful 
competition with all classes of merchants and build them- 
selves up and destroy the business of hundreds of thou- 
sands of retailers and middle men. 

While I represent the National Hardware Association 
of the United States, I also represent, through the joint 
committee of the two bodies of wholesalers and retailers, 
about 25,000 retail merchants in the hardware line. While 
I can only speak officially in regard to hardware, yet I 
want to tell you that there is not a line of goods repre- 
sented by delegates to this National Board of Trade from 
any of its affiliated bodies but whose operations are very 
seriously affected. This competition concerns almost 
everything you use from the time you are born until you 
die, from your cradle to your coffin. They also keep tomb- 
stones, as you will see by their catalogues. Everything 
that is used from birth to death is supplied by these mail 
order houses. 

INNOCENT, BUT LOOK OUT. 


I grant you that this resolution is an innocent one. 
It is very mild. It only calls for an investigation. But 
I hold that we of the National Board of Trade do not 
desire to recognize a parcels post in any way, shape or 
form. Now, if we are honest—and we are—in our desire 
to have 1-cent letter postage, why do we sidetrack our- 
selves in any particular? We have been going after 1-cent 
letter reform and other reforms, but rural free delivery 
has come in and a deficit of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 has 
been increased to about $15,000,000.- Now, while you are 
after 1-cent letter postage, but flirting with the parcels 
post, the first thing you know you may get the parcels 
post, and there is not a man in this room who has a child 
that will ever see 1-cent letter postage. 

Please do not say that this resolution is a mild one 
because it only calls for an investigation. It is a-Very 
serious matter. The committee gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to this subject, but I feel that this question of a 
parcels post in our country cannot be compared with the 
condition in foreign countries. I would hail with pleasure 
any measure that would aid in building up our foreign 
trade, but let us under all circumstances hold on to our 
home trade first. It seems to me that the establishment 
of the parcels post would seriously cripple the wholesale 
merchants of the country and would ruin the retail dealer 
who is so important a factor in his community. 


Parcels Post Revolutionary. 


Delegate Hitchcock of Scranton, Pa., made a strong 
argument against the parcels post fallacies. He said in 
part: 

In the first place, we want one-cent letter postage. 
That is definite. There is no question about it. But why 
do we want to encumber matters and put that off so far 
that we can never see it? 

What is going to be the effect? I say it is revolution- - 
ary! We have never gone to this point. It will only stop 
with the adoption of the principle of Government owner- 
ship of public utilities. There’s where it will come out. 
We cannot compare this country with Europe, because 
there are no long hauls in Europe. No government of 
Europe carries packages a distance of more than 200 or 
300 miles, except Russia. So we cannot compare our con- 
ditions with those of Europe, but if you start this system 
you will simply impose upon the Government of the 
United States the duty of carrying these packages 300, 
500, 1500 or 3000 miles, when it will cost the Government 
about four or five times what it will get for the service. 
The express companies will get all the short haul busi- 
ness and make all the profit. 


Other Addresses. 


The committee’s report was opposed by Delegate Bur- 
rows of Cleveland, a close student of postal affairs, who 
has occasionally addressed conventions of the Hardware 
trade, and also by Delegate Lloyd of Pittsburgh, who de- 
clared that in voting against a parcels post, the National 
Board of Trade was “ surely voting in favor of the people 
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it represents.” A. P. Anderson, the Commissioner of the 
Board of Trade, who was formerly postmaster at Cleve- 
land, was then called upen and made a very plain talk 
with regard to the comiiittee’s report. He said, in part: 


I have had a little experience in the postal busi- 
ness, and I shall be very frank with you in speaking of 
this proposition. The words of your report, “to be con- 
ducted without loss to the Government,” are fatal to your 
cause because you can never have in this country a par- 
cels post without loss to the Government conducted as it 
is in England, France, Germany, Belgium, &c. What is 
the reason? Because there are natural obstacles in the 
way. The enormous area of this country is one important 
consideration. Excluding our possessions, we have rail- 
road hauls of 3500 miles, as against 425 miles in Great 
Britain. This condition cannot be offset by any superior 
efficiency on the part of our carriers or postal clerks, for 
there is a limit to human dexterity and to the physical 
endurance of man. Now if we are to have a parcels post 
corresponding to that in vogue in Europe we must have 
substantially the same conditions that obtain in those 
countries. Such conditions we cannot have. In Germany, 
for example, they simply compel the railroads to trans- 
port their heavy mail free of charge. No compensation 
is paid by the Government for the haulage of that class 
of matter. The reason is that the Government practically 
owns the railroads. If the railroads of this country will 
agree to transport parcels post matter free, we can easily 
establish the institution here, or if the taxpayers will 
agree to stand the expense we can no doubt have it. 

Something has been said about the British parcels post 
and its cost. The only way it can be made to show a 
profit is by the bookkeeping. They can keep books just as 
they please and the taxpayérs have to foot the bill. When 
zreat Britain took over her telegraph system, which had 
been profitable up to that time, it soon ceased to pay 
dividends and never has shown a profit since. The fact 
is, that in all these questions concerning the activities of 
the Government which encroach upon private interests 
and private rights there is great danger because you are 
disposed to lean too much on the Government. I am a 
great believer in the doctrine of individual effort, and 
the reason I believe in that doctrine is because I want 
to give the greatest play to American genius along every 
line so that every man will feel that his own efforts will 
be rewarded to a degree commensurate with his intellect- 
ual development and energy. 


At the close of the discussion Mr. Fernley demanded a 
vote on his substitute, which was beaten, and the com 
mittee’s report was then adopted. There can be no doubt 
that a principle of “ mutual courtesy ” which might be 
more harshly denominated “log-rolling,” governs the 
proceedings of the National Board of Trade, and it rarely 
happens that a committee report is rejected. By thus ac- 
cepting all reports the Board is able to dispatch a vast 
amount of business relating to great public questions in 
an astonishingly short space of time. While the defeat 
of Mr. Fernley’s substitute is greatly to be regretted, it 
is fortunate that the condition coupled with the Board’s 
recommendation concerning the parcels post—namely, that 
it shall be conducted without loss to the Government— 
absolutely precludes the authorization of such an institu- 
tion even on the most conservative basis thus far sug- 
gested. WwW. B.C, 

—— ».-+e____ 


A DINNER TO EMPLOYEES, including heads of depart- 
juents, traveling salesmen and assistants in the office and 
warehouse, was given by the Brown-Wales Company, 69- 
&8 Purchase street, Boston, at Young’s Hotel, Saturday, 
January 27. Addresses were made by President John G. 
Brown, Treasurer William Q. Wales and Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Shurtleff, followed by remarks from heads of 
departments, salesmen and others. The president con- 
gratulated those present on the success of the business in 
1905 and gave words of encouragement for 1906, which 
he said had opened very auspiciously. The business in 
Shelby Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubes, for which the 
firm is Eastern distributer, has shown a large increase, 
as has also that in Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’ and Tin- 
smiths’ Supplies, of which a large and varied stock is 
carried. The company has been appointed sales manager 


for New England for the Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Com- 
pany’s Floor and Side Wall Hot Air Registers and Venti- 
lators. A stock of the leading sizes of these Registers, 
as well as a stock of Iron and Slate Borders to fit them. 
is carried. 
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The Proposed Catalogue of the 
Western Heavy Hardware Jobbers. 


TOO FUNNY, TOO RIDICULOUS, 

To the Editor: The proposition of the Heavy Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ National Association, as outlined in your 
issue of the 25th ult., is an astounding one. Had I been told 
of it instead of reading it in The Iron Age I would have 
either doubted the statement or taken it with some degree 
of allowance. To a certain extent it offers advantages to 
the consumer or small dealer, who can thus have a stand- 
ard list in one book; but the objections are so great that 
they overshadow and obliterate all arguments in its favor. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE 


the committee proposes only to accept of lines which in 
its opinion shall be catalogued—you will notice it is not 
for the man who pays the bill to determine whether it 
shall be catalogued, but the committee. Again it suggests 
to each one, if you overbid your competitors you will have 
a better position in the catalogue or get some advantage 
over the other fellow. 
GOOD FOR SIX YEARS. 


Then this catalogue is supposed to be good (7) for six 
years. Just think of it, in these days when new inven- 
tions and methods are offered to the trade daily, these 
industries shall stand still for six years and not move a 
foot, unless those who make new articles catalogue them 
themselves, irrespective of this jobbers’ catalogue! 

WHAT INCENTIVE 
is there for a live, wide-awake manufacturer, or any of 
his able employees, to bring out something new and de- 
sirable and something profitable to the user as well as to 
the maker? This is almost offering a premium for idle- 
ness. 

It is gratifying to read that this scheme will do away 
entirely with solicitations for contributions for individual 
jobbers’ catalogues. Individual jobbers will not stand any 
show at all, because the manufacturers’ money is already 
given up for those 50,000 catalogues! 

I fail to see, however, how this would relieve the manu- 
facturers from issuing individual catalogues, as they have 
in the past, for doubtless many articles would not be cat- 
alogued by the committee, and such goods, together with 
any new goods, would have to be covered by an inde- 
pendent catalogue, just as heretofore. 

THIS QUEER KIND OF A PROPOSITION 


should not give offense to any one; it is too funny and 
too ridiculous to be offered by business men to other busi- 
ness men of sense. Do not tell them I told you so, how- 
ever, because no doubt they are good fellows and I do not 
want to hurt their feelings. CENTRAL WEST. 


IS IT ADVERTISING? 


To the Editor: We note with interest the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company’s article in your last issue, 
especially the comment that unless a jobber “ speaks out 
in meeting” his position is ignored. 

We are of the opinion that jobbers in the past have 
not been bashful or backward at any time in presenting 
to the public and especially the retailers their side of 
any question of any moment presented for discussion. 


ALL OF THE JOBBERS 


have for years when making their second urgent request 
of manufacturers to donate for catalogue “ advertising ” 
stated that it was the best advertising medium that the 
manufacturer could use. They never have had a very 
strong argument to back up their assertion and have 
never been able to prove their statement to the satisfac- 
tion of any manufacturer. 

Will any live, up to date jobbing house, like the Nor- 
vell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, admit that its cata- 
logue is an advertising medium—i. e., manufacturers’ 
lines that are most liberally subscribed for are given pref- 
erence and those not paid to have illustrated omitted? 
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THE PROBLEM 

with all the large jobbers is how to reduce the size of 
their cumbersome catalogues, and we doubt if any of the 
large, aggressive jobbers will add to his catalogue a single 
item simply because a manufacturer is willing to pay 
for the space used. He will illustrate the goods he de 
sires to represent and sell and if a line is profitable and 
satisfactory it will be illustrated, whether the manufac 
turer “ If a jobber wants a line pushed 
and if a well 
known and (not in Hardware catalogues) 
that there is a demand for this article, the jobber is 
obliged to illustrate and carry it in stock, even if he pre 
fers not to do so. 

A manufacturer of goods having merit Gan so adver 
tise them that he will force the jobbers to illustrate at 
least the staple patterns. 

A majority of the best known lines, with open -selling 
prices, “ advertised” only under 
factory brands, will decrease in sale within five years 
until no jobber will be willing to illustrate them, even if 
paid a high price for the space. This 
does catalogue “ advertising ” pay? 

A retail merchant rarely looks over a Hardware cata 
logue to see what he needs when making up mail orders. 
He will possibly refer to the jobber’s catalogue to see 
if it shows the goods he wants and for proper descrip- 
tions, &e. 


donates ” or not. 


he so instructs his salesmen, line is so 


advertised 


in jobbers’ catalogues 


being the case 


ADVERTISING 
is to call attention to and create a desire for the article 
named. The jobber’s catalogue does not do this. Cata- 
logue ‘“ advertising” boiled down means donation of the 
manufacturer to the jobber to keep the latter’s good will, 
as no progressive jobber will illustrate undesirable goods 
because he is paid so much per page to do so, or omit 
desirable goods the manufacturer fails to “put up” to 
have illustrated. It is not legitimate advertising, and 
when a manufacturer is “held up” here and there he 
eventually gets tired and looks for other fields or methods 
of marketing his wares. 
A SIGNIFICANT INCIDENT. 

This week one of the largest manufacturers in the 
United States in its line, and of a class of goods shown 
in nearly every Hardware jobber’s catalogue, called in 
its sales managers from St. Louis, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and New York to consider withdrawing from the 
jobbing trade entirely and confining its sales in future 
to the retailers and large consumers. By this I do not 
mean to infer that the jobber is “a thing of the past,” 
is not here to stay, but many profitable lines will soon be 
marketed through other channels unless the jobber ceases 
to make unreasonable demands upon the manufacturer. 

It is because we feel most kindly toward the jobber 
and wish him well that we try to point out the error of 
his ways. He certainly cannot improve present cond}- 
tions by trying to place the blame and burden of the 
catalogue house situation on the manufacturers, forcing 
them to * advertise” or trying to kill factory brands. 

Ep. Forp. 





TROUT HARDWARE COMPANY. 


WING to the rapid growth of its business, the total 
sales of 1905 showing an increase of over $250,000, 

the Trout Hardware Company, Chicago, has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000. This company 
was founded in 1898 by George W. Trout and George W. 
Sackett under the firm name of Trout & Sackett and the 
first quarters were small and the capital limited. The 
business, however, was prosecuted with great energy and 
the policy pursued in dealing with the trade resulted in 
greatly increased sales from year to year, and in 1903 the 
firm was incorporated under the name of the Trout Hard- 
ware Company, with a paid up capital stock of $200,000, 
and located in its present quarters at 174 to 176 Lake 
street, which comprise a five-story building, basement, 
with a warehouse annex. Following the incorporation 
the growth has been unprecedented, requiring increased 
capital, as heretofore noted. The working force has also 
been increased, new territory opened up and the number 
of traveling men added to. Charles Milversted, formerly 
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With Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., has recently been 
appointed general sales manager. He is well known to 
the Hardware trade throughout the Northwest and began 
selling on the road when but 17 years of age. He is well 
fitted for the position and his ability and popularity will 
insure many new friends for the firm. The active manage- 
ment of the Trout 


Ilardware Company is in the hands 


of George W. Trout, president and treasurer, and Stewart 


b&b. Wilbur, secretary ; directors, George W. Trout, Stewart 
Bb. Wilbur, Wim. N. Baker, J. Murray Hoag and C. Van 
der Zwall 

toe 


DEATH OF ALFRED M. WRIGHT. 


LFRED M. WRIGHT, for-many years president of 
A the Connecticut Valley Mfg. Company, died at his 
aged 6S 
rt 


Centerbrook, Conn., on 


home in January 13, 


vears. immediate cause of his death was he: 


failure. 
Mr. Wright was born on a farm in Westbrook, Conn., 
Mareh 5, 1838. lle 


schools and at 


was educated in the neighboring 
Adrian College, Mich., which he left to 
enlist in the army during the Civil War. In 1874. upon 


the ruins ef a bankrupt concern, Mr. Wright organized 





ALFRED M 


WRIGHT 
the Connecticut Valley Mfg, Company and began the 
inanufacture of all kinds of Wood Boring Tools. The 
entire charge of the company was entrusted to him and 
the responsibility he keenly felt, as was shown by the 
years of constant and close attention he gave to the busi- 
ness, which has grown to be a leading enterprise and 
the line of goods widely and favorably known. 

Mr. Wright always took a deep interest in politics. 
In politics, as in business, he was honest and upright, 
untiring and farseeing, and in later life, when he could 
throw off the cares of his business, official honors came to 
him. He had held many town offices, had been County 
Commissioner, State Senator from 1897 to 1899, was one 
of the vice-presidents of the Pan-American Exposition, 
director of the Saybrook National Bank of and 
trustee of the Columbia Trust Company of Middletown. 
He belonged to the F. and A. M., A. O. U. W., O. U. A. M., 
the G. A. R. and The Grange. He was always active in 
church, Sunday school and charitable work. 

In 1864 he married Mary J. Hull of New Haven, Conn. 
He is survived by a widow, one daughter, Mrs. H. W. 
Webber, and two sons, Walter H. Wright, the present 
Representative of the town of Essex, and Attorney-at- 
Law Northam Wright, treasurer and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Connecticut Valley Mfg. Company, who 
for the past few years have taken the active part in 
the management of the business. Mr. Wright’s memory 
will be cherished by many business, political and social 
friends. 


Essex 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


UNINTELLIGIBLE SPECIFICATIONS. 


From a New York Manufacturer: In your issue of 
January 4, among many contributions is one by the 
genial William H. Maher, who under the caption of 
“ Buyers Then and Now,” becomes almost irascible over 
the conduct of the present day buyer. His remarks apply 
mainly to those who buy shelf or standard supplies. 


A Prevailing Condition. 


The following will be recognized as a condition which 
prevails with those who furnish supplies of a character 
which are required to be made in accordance with speci- 
fication. An important and vital factor in economy of 
production and maintenance of industrial establishments, 
and operation of mines, railroads and other enterprises 
of kindred character, making large purchases of miscel- 
laneous supplies, is the procurement of such at the low- 
est prices compatible with the highest value, for a well 
defined need. 

To accomplish this fully an indispensable prerequisite 
is that the buyer or purchasing agent should possess 
some knowledge or training in the details of the opera- 
tions for which the supplies are intended, so as to en- 
sure to the mine or shop management the receipt of the 
precise requirements. 


Necessary Qualifications. 


To buy cheaply without a full appreciation of the 
latter desideratum is extravagant because important in- 
tents.may be frustrated, or trade lost through the use of 
imperfect or inferior tools, appliances or stock. A com- 
mon practice of a purchasing agent or buyer, as known 
to your readers, is to send out invitations to bid on speci- 
fications, often “ weird” in description, or lacking essen 
tial particulars to enable the bidder to exercise intelli- 
gent judgment or comprehension as well as avoid dis- 
putes after the shipment. 

Requisitions, no doubt, are frequently received by the 
buyer from shop superintendents, perhaps specified 
meagerly or in the same-familiar terms they employ 
with practical associates, or, when originally precisely 
expressed, undergo some mutilation when transcribed 
by youthful subordinates totally ignorant of the subjects, 
and then further tangled by the buyer, which results in 
the presentation of wants so obscure or absurd as to per- 
plex veterans in the specialties of manufacture. 


Obstacles. 


Such is a common experience with manufacturers and 
jobbers eager to bid upon the needs of private or incor- 
porated enterprises er the many departments of the 
United States Government. Upon receipt of imperfectly 
expressed specification, those through selfish or conscien- 
tious motive wishing to supply the precise need, rather 
than an expressed want, and recognizing the difference 
between the terms “want” and “need,” are often com- 
pelled to ask for a revision or confirmation of the speci- 
fications. 

The purchasing agent, or buyer, has been selected 
by those in authority as qualified to procure supplies 
tc meet the requirements of the works. He feels himself 
to be equal to the need. He is burdened with duties of 
his office. If those requiring the supplies are in error 
in their descriptions, or if his own subordinates have 


committed such in transcription, he seemingly is indif- 
ferent. 


Fuller Information Denied. 


When a clearer interpretation is asked, it is rare 
that recognition is obtained by any ccknowledgment or 
revision, and the field is thus left open to many to bid 
on the want as expressed, and guess at the need, assum- 
ing the responsibility of discovery. This in some sup- 
plies of other than highly finished products, is slight, 
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from the fact that the other miscellany is received at 
the shops, and without test or examination are applied 
to intended uses, and the endurance or efficiency not 
fully noted. 

It seems almost superfluous to present these unfor- 
tunate conditions, because though well known, few op- 
portunities are offered for remedial action. 

VETERAN. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION PROGRAMME 
ADVERTISING. 

To the Editor: We heartily agree with the “ Prom- 
inent Manufacturer,” who in The Iron Age of January 
18 comments on the “advertising graft’”’ of Hardware 
associations. 

As stated, when these associations were in their in- 
funcy and struggling for an existence for the “ good of 
the cause,” their friends were ready to assist them, but 
now there are entirely too many, and they should be self 
sustaining. 

Programme Advertising Is Not Profitable, 

as has been proved repeatedly. Many when solicited 
fear if they refuse the offer that the members will con- 
strue their refusal as meaning that they are unfriendly 
to the movement. Some of the jobbers who desire to 
make “ grand stand play” for effect can afford to use a 
page or two of the programme, but not so the manufac- 
turer who is called on to contribute from Maine to Wash- 
ington, from North Dakota to Texas. 

The retailers and jobbers now know where the manu- 
facturers stand according to their Blue Book list we hear 
so much about, and are guided by it and not by the pro- 
gramme advertising, hence the manufacturer need not 
feel he will be boycotted if he does not subscribe to the 
programme, but should rather see if his name is “ favor- 
able” or “ unfavorable” on this selected list the jobbers 
have compiled for the retailers. 


Years Ago It Was the Practice 

of the jobber to “lay tribute” on the manufacturers 
whose goods were illustrated in the large Hardware 
catalogues, and we are reliably informed that many of 
the first editions were oversubscribed. Now, when the 
jobber complains of the enormous expense he has been to 
in getting out a large catalogue in years gone by the 
knowing ones blush for them and wink the other eye. 

We positively know that some of the large jobbers 
when they receive favorable replies to the first requests 
for catalogue contributions comment among themselves 
“he is easy.” This of late has become so annoying to 
the manufacturers that it was taken up by the associa- 
tion and the jobbers at their association meetings as 
well, and it was agreed that in future these demands 
should not be made, but privately the jobbers continue 
to write the manufacturers and the “easy ones” still 
help pay for the jobbers’ catalogue, but there are so 
many now who have discovered that in an early day 
the manufacturers paid for the jobbers’ catalogues that 
every semijobber, as well as the legitimate exclusive ones 
have taken up the “hold up” plan until it has forced 
manufacturers to refuse, for if extended to one it would 
of necessity have to be granted to all, and would mean a 
large share of the profits of many manufacturers, as 
there are at least 100 large Hardware catalogues issued 
annually in the United States and Canada besides the 
hundreds of specials illustrating special lines, such as 
Cutlery, Silver Ware, Sporting Goods, &c. 

If the manufacturers feel the demand for contribu- 
tions to these catalogues a graft should not the pro- 
gramme be so considered and treated the same as any 
other hold up? 

Manufacturers Who Are ‘“‘ Easy ”’ 
will continue to contribute to them both, and the recip- 
ients chuckle over their credulity, while legitimate ad- 
vertising will suffer therefrom. 

Is it not time for the jobbers and the Hardware asso- 
ciations to discontinue this practice, which is acknowl- 
edged by all to be anything but a business proposition? 

These requests do not elevate in the estimation of 
those receiving them the business character of the ones 
making the request. NEw ENGLAND. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc.,one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

BonneEY VISE & Toot WorKS, 3011-3015 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia: 1906 catalogue of Vises for all uses, Combi- 
nation Pipe and Monkey Wrenches and Pipe Cutters, Ma- 
chinists’ Tools and Hardware Specialties. 

BAKER, McCMILLEN Company, Akron, Ohio: Catalogue 
of Akron Eclipse and Standard Eclipse Levels handsome- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. 


HENpDRICK Mra. Company, Carbondale, Pa.: Handsome 
catalogue of Perforated Metals, including Screen Plates, 
Revolving Screens, Elevator Buckets and Conveying 
Troughs, &e. 

Cirmax Taa Company, Dayton, Ohio: 1906 catalogue 
of Spring Cotters, Flat Spring Keys, Flat Riveted Keys 
and Pressed Steel and Wire Forming Work. 

BuFFALo Mre. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Illustrated 
booklet referring to American Coffee and Tea Extractors. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL Mre. Company, Newburgh. 
N. Y¥.: Catalogue of Lawn Mowers, illustrating the com- 
pany’s various brands and containing trade price-list. 

Star EXPANSION Bott CoMPANy, 147-149 Cedar street, 
New York: Catalogue No. 14, referring to Expansion 
Bolts, Screw Anchors, Machine Expansion Bolts, Star 
Cable Dogs, Bridle Rings, Toggle Bolts, Stone Drills, &c. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN Mra. CoMPANY, 19-21 Cliff street, 
New York: Catalogue illustrating, with list prices, Seam- 
less Wrought Steel Kitchen and Pantry Sinks, Sink Backs 
and Plumbers’ Supplies. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN Mra. Company, Chicago: January 
issue of “ Co-operation and Expansion,” a house organ, de- 
voted to Paints. 


JOHN ERNSpDORFF [RON COMPANY, Dubuque, Iowa: Illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list No. 5, covering an extensive 
line of Heavy Hardware, Carriage and Wagon Materials, 
Iron, Steel, Blacksmiths’ and Wood Workers’ Supplies, 
Carriage Trimmings, Paints, Oils, Varnishes and Brushes. 
It is a fully illustrated book of 448 pages. 


SarGENT & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 149-153 Leon- 
ard street, New York: Sixty-page illustrated catalogue of 
Spring Balances and Scales and display card in colors re- 
lating to its line of Steel Squares. 

LOWELL SCALE Company, 605 Middlesex street, Lowell, 
Mass.: Catalogue relating to Platform, Warehouse, Union 
and Family Seales. Since the issue of the company’s last 
catalogue several additions have been made to the line. 

S. L. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogue of 
Planet Farm and Garden Implements, including Seeders, 
Drill Hoes, Hand Plows, Wheel Hoes, Celery Hillers, Cul- 
tivators, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Potato Diggers, &c. 

THE HUMPHRYES Mra. Company, Mansfield, Ohio.: 
“ Spraying for Profits,” a catalogue illustrating Spraying 
Apparatus and giving formulas for spraying mixtures, to- 
gether with a spraying calendar for fruits and vegetables. 

AMES PLOW CoMPANY, Boston, Mass.: Illustrated cata- 
logues of Matthews’ New Universal Seed and Cultivating 
Implements, including Seed Drills, Combination Seeder, 
Hoe, Cultivator, Plow, Rake and Marker; Cultivators, 
Hand Wheel Plows, Hand Grinding Mills, &c. 

Davis Mra. Company, 935-939 Thirtieth street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Hardware specialty catalogue, illustrating 
Barn Door Hangers, Antifriction and Roller Bearing 
Hangers, Barn Door Rail, Stay Rollers, Post Hole Dig- 
gers, Wire Stretchers, Trammel Points, Micrometers, &c. 

BATEMAN Mrc. Company, Grenlock, N. J.: Illustrated 
catalogue of the Iron Age Farm and Garden Implements, 
including Drill Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Potato 
Planters and Diggers, Sprayers, &c. 

AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue 
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illustrating a line of Scales, including American Family, 
Young American, Sunbeam Candy and Spice and Ameri- 
can Grocer Scales. 

THE REVERSIBLE TUBE CLEANER COMPANY, 24-26 South- 
bridge street, Worcester, Mass.: Catalogue devoted to 
Criss Cross Flue Cleaners and Gun Cleaners. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, éc., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 


From Harrie G. JoHnson, successor to W. L. Cole, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods busi- 
ness. 


From Joyce & ScHRADER, successors to John Arm- 
strong, Syracuse, Neb., retailer of Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods and 
Harness. 


From MILLER & GIBLER, successors to J. W. Miller, at 
Claflin, Kan., in Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, Wall 
Paper, Harness and Buggies. 


From BoonsHot HARDWARE COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
successor to Shawhan, Boonshot & Co., Petersburg, Ind., 
retailer of Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural 
Implements, Paints, Vehicles, Seeds, Sporting Goods, &c. 


From WicHt Harpware Company, Cairo, Ga., which 
was organized January 1 and has been incorporated 
with a paid up capital of $16,000. The company suc- 
ceeds Thomas Wight in the retail Hardware and Jewelry 
business. 


From Emit KuceEL, successor to J. E. Menzie, Grafton, 
Neb., in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils and Wind Mills. 


From McALLISTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Lumberton, 
N. C. The company is about to erect a new building and 
desires printed matter and other particulars relative to 
store fronts and store fixtures. 


From W. W. Kinser, who has purchased the Hard- 
ware business of D. C. Kinser, Promise City, lowa. 


From CASHON HARDWARE COMPANY, Petersburg, Va., 
which carries a retail stock of Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, 
Wood Pumps, Chimney Pipe, &c. 


From BaLpwin & HENDRICKS, who have purchased the 
Hardware business of Jno. Botsford at Cherryvale, Kan. 


From Hatt & McCurpy, successors to Smith & Son, 
Whipple, Ohio, who will handle a full line of Hardware 
in connection with general. merchandise. 

FroM BRAUNFELS, BRowNnine & Co., who have been 
incorporated under the New York State laws with an 
authorized capital of $100,000 of which $30,000 has been 
paid in. The new concern will handle Mechanics’ Tools, 
Contractors’, Factory and Engineers’ Supplies and Build- 
ers’ Hardware. Two stores will be operated and are now 
ready for business, situated at 1940-1942 Park avenue, and 
57-63 East 131st street, New York. 


—_—_——_3o-e___—_ 


The Lindquist-Holt Company, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been organized, purchasing the stock of hardware former- 
ly owned by Gross & McGarraugh. The incorporators 
are John Lindquist, Martin J. Holt and C. H. Gross. 
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AMONG THE HARDWAKE TRADE. 


R. O. Mudgett bas bought the interest of H. N. Gray 
in the firm of Gray & Mudgett, Essex Junction, Vt., and 
will continue the business under the name of R. O. Mud- 
gett & Co. 


J. G. Trentlage, for 35 years a hardware merchant 
at Milwaukee, Wis., has announced his intended retire- 
ment. The business in which he has been engaged will 
be carried on by his son and grandson under the firm 
name of A. T. Trentlage & Son. 

The Hardware store of C. Witbeck, Schenectady, N. Y.., 
has been completely destroyed by fire. A new store is 
being put up which will be fire proof. 


The Hardware and Furniture business of J. T. Mur- 
phy, Naples, Texas, has been purchased by Holman & 
Roberts. 


The New York Hardware Company, Perry, Okla., has 
been incorporated w'th a capital of $15,000. 


Tne Hardware and general store of J. O. Olmstead, 
Richmond, Vt., has been taken over by Richmond Hard- 
ware Company, E. E. Fish, proprietor. 


T. E. Averill has succeeded to the Hardware, Stove 
and Sporting Goods business of Averill & Metcalf, 
Ohiowa, Neb. 


I. E. Calvert has sold his interest in the Hardware 
business of Long & Calvert, Garnett, Kan., the firm be- 
coming Mason & Long. 

The Hardware business lately conducted by the estate 
of Abraham Kline, Manheim, Pa., has been sold to Man- 
heim Lumber & Hardware Company. 


Frank Goold Hardware & Implement Company has 
been incorporated in Blackwell, Okla., with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 


The Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods busi- 
wess of Alexander Mayer, Falls City, Neb., has been pur- 
chased by J. C. Tanner, who will take charge February 1. 





Vv. E. Philp has bought the interest of J. M. Gillespie 
in the firm of Spradling & Gillespie, Huntington Beach, 
Cal., and the style has been changed to Huntington Beach 
Hardware Company, F. C. Spradling and Mr. Philp con- 
stituting the firm. 


M. M. Wilkins, Everly, Iowa, has sold his Hardware, 
Stove and Paint business to F. W. Jenks. 


Cc. P. Barber, Kirwin, Kan., has sold his Hardware, 
Stove, Implement and Sporting Goods business to Gray 


& Stagg. 
a. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Smith & Hemenway Company. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, has increased its facilities for production in 
glaziers’ tools by the addition of a new building 30 x 70 
feet, in which to manufacture the various styles of Red 
Devil and Woodward glass cutters. One of the latest 
designs is the 030 glass cutter of the Red Devil brand, 
having a square end with which to drive or push in 
glaziers’ points in window sash in the process of glazing. 
A sample of this cutter will be sent on application. 


Gluco-Glue and Gluco-Glutin. 


The Acme Chemical Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
whom E. C. Fischer, 640 Broadway, New York, is sole 
selling agent, has recently begun the manufacture of 
Gluco-Glue No. 1 and Gluco-Glutin No. 2. These prep- 
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arations combine the properties of liquid gums, gum 
pastes, painters’ liquid glue paste, &c., and are of vege- 
table origin. They are referred to by the company as 
neutral, odorless, colorless and flexible, being service- 
able for innumerable purposes, including bookbinders, 
paper box and cigar makers, wall paper manufacturers, 
&c. They are said to keep sweet indefinitely and are put up 
in barrels containing 400 to 500 pounds. The company 
will send free of charge to large users a 10-pound pail 
sample for trial, express prepaid. 
—_—_~---@—__—_—— 


Improved Three Coin Registering Savings 
Banks. 


The Piaget Novelty Company, 265 Broadway, New 
York, which manufactures registering savings banks, 
patented specialties and novelties, has just commenced 
to market an improved form of its three coin registering 
bank, as here illustrated. Outwardly it closely re- 
sembles a similar bank shown in these columns two 
years ago, with this difference, that instead of a remova- 
ble top to empty the bank, when a total of $5 had accumu- 
lated, the barrel like bank is for practical purposes but 
one piece. The opening mechanism causes the door 
marked “open” to slide sidewise when $5 is reached to 
withdraw the money, thus obviating some difficulties ex- 
perienced in the former construction. The bank is made 
of sheet steel in antique copper finish, is 44% x 3% inches 
greatest dimensions and 3 inches diameter at ends. The 
bank will receive and accurately register as dropped in 
American 5, 10 and 25 cent silver pieces (nickels, dimes 
and quarters), always showing in figures the total, as 
shown at left side. After $5 has been registered the 
introduction of another coin relocks the door and the 





Improved Three Coin Registering Savings Bank, 


operation can be repeated. The coins are inserted in a 
horizontal slot at the upper right side of the small pro- 
jecting lever, when the finger piece is pushed forward 
causing the coin to drop into the bank and register its 
value in a progressive total. A similar bank is also made 
to register 5, 10 and 25 cent Canadian silver pieces, 
which will also register the corresponding values in 
American coins, as well as the American 5-cent or nickel 
piece, regardless of the pronounced difference in size be- 
tween Canadian silver and American nickel pieces. 
The registering mechanism can also be adapted to the 
coins of any foreign country. Each bank is put up in a 
cardboard box and packed six dozen in a case. 
_—_29- oe —__—_—_ 


Combined Lock, Latch, Hasp and Staple. 


The Kingsley Mfg, Company, Wallingford, Conn., 
manufacturer of hardware specialties, represented by 
Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New York, 
has recently put on the market the U-Run-No-Risk com- 
bination lock, latch, hasp and staple, here illustrated. 
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It is 7 inches long, made of wrought steel, bronzed, and 
is packed with two keys, screws and staples for imme- 


diate installation. It can be used on both swinging and 
sliding doors, and combines the advantages of a latch 
and hasp with that of a padlock, for profitable retailing 
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Combined Lock, Latch, Hasp and Staple. 


at 30 to 35 cents each. There are six changes, the assort- 
ment being put up six ona display card, and a sample will 
be mailed to the trade on request. 

a 


Combined Salt Shaker and Pepper Grinder. 


E. C. Fisher, 640 Broadway, New York, is now put- 
ting on the market the individual salt shaker and pepper 
grinder combined here illustrated. Fig. 1 reproduces the 
barrel-like bottom, known as 2 A, Fig. 2 showing another 
style with bell bottom, known as 2 B, the object of this 
construction being to provide in a single article recep- 
tacles for these two indispensable table accessories. The 
upper portion, Fig. 1, is glass, threaded at the bottom 
for engaging with the lower part, and holds table salt, 
the metal top, heavily plated, also screwing on. The 
lower compartment is designed for whole pepper and is 
filled at intervals by removing the top section, the ca- 
pacity being enough to last a considerable time at the 
average rate of consumption. A hand made steel grinder 





Fig. 1.—Salt Shaker and Pep- 
per Grinder Combined. 


Fig. 2.—Showing Interior Mechan- 
ism and Process of Grinding 
Pepper. 


is securely fitted on the bottom of the lower part, all of 
which is metal. There is a small brass nut at the upper 
end of the grinding member by which to regulate the 
degree of fineness in grinding, both salt and pepper being 
kept entirely separate from each other. The salt cap is 
of metal and screws directly onto the glass. The metal 
parts are either nickeled or silver plated, according to 
price, and a third one of polished wood at bottom is 
made. In three or four weeks there will also be ready 
similar goods in both pressed and cut glass throughout. 
As shown in Fig. 2, partly cut away, pepper is ground as 
wanted by grasping the bottom with one hand and the 
upper portion with the other and revolving the section 
above. This ingenious device enables the user to season 
food at table with pure spice, not only free from adul- 
teration, but fresh ground. 
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Porter’s Meadow King Hay Carrier. 


The accompanying cut represents Porter’s new 
Meadow King hay carrier, which differs widely in many 
respects from other machines of this class. The most 
prominent of these new features is the manner in which 
the fork pulley is caught and held by the supporting 
dogs. In this carrier the dogs catch and hold the sheave 
or wheel of the fork pulley, thereby allowing the great- 
est range of adjustment with no friction on the support- 
ing dogs, as the adjustment is obtained by the swinging 
of the pulley frame on the axle, while the sheave is per- 
fectly motionless when in the carrier. The locking device 
is a positive force drop, and will work perfectly with the 
turn table of the carrier in any position. The carrier can 





Porter's New Meadow King Hay Carrier. 

be reversed either by pulling the rope through the car- 
rier or by swiveling the turn table according to prefer- 
ence of operator. Material used in construction is the 
best malleable iron and steel. The axles are %-inch 
turned steel, the rope sheaves have steel bushings and 
the fork pulley sheave, as well as its frame, is malleable 
and is protected from wear by a heavy steel bushing. In 
producing this new machine it has been the aim of the 
manufacturer, the J. E. Porter Company, Ottawa, III., to 
secure the highest beauty of design, good material and 
construction. 

—_3-e—___—_ 


The Longden Magnetic fack Hammer, 


The magnetic tack hammer shown herewith has been 
added by the Arcade Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIl., to its 
line of hammers. The construction of the claw brings the 
fulcrum close to the lever, and in pulling it the handle be- 


q 





The Longden Magnetic Tack Hammer. 


comes a powerful lever. The claw is formed so as to 
make it an excellent screw driver also. The company 
explains that the tempered head retains its magnetism 
permanently and that the hammer, on account of the 
“any uses to which it can be put, is a valuable household 
vol. 
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The Bishop Automatic Saw Filer for Bevel 
Filing. 


The accompanying illustration shows a saw filing de- 
vice brought out by Geo. H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., for accurately filing saws. When in operation the 
saddle is slid on the clamp, keeping the tower always to 
the right. To bevel the side of a tooth the file is placed 
at the R. A. C. on the adjusting scale at the number cor- 
responding to the number of teeth, the bevel guide at No. 
2 to the right side mark, and the file fitted snugly in the 
gullet of tooth cerrectly at handle No. 3. The depth for 
the file to cut is obtained at No. 4, while for the left bevels 
the file is placed on the left side, also the bevel guide, the 
adjustment being the same as previously described. In 





Fig. 1.—The Bishop Automatic Saw Filer for Bevel Filing. 


operation the file is thrust through its full length and 
slightly lifted ; when drawn back its full length it will be 
found in position to drop into the next tooth. For rip, 
band and butcher’s saw filing, the tower is kept to the 
right and travels with the pitch of the tooth, not against 
it, using the upper scale and setting the file to correspond 
to the number of teeth, the guiding bar being set straight 
across the blade at the center mark, and screwed down 
firmly. The scale is spaced off for a 5%-inch file, but 
other sized files can be used as readily. The device is 





Fig. 2.—Adjusting Scale on Automatic Saw Filer. 


put up in sets consisting of one automatic malleable enam- 
eled saw filer, one 5%4-inch file, one hardwood file handle, 
and one 28-inch hardwood saw clamp, prepared to fasten 
on side by screws, the other side holding the saw firmly 
by squeeze bolts at each end. The set is packed in a neat 
paper box. 
— Om 
Criss Cross Flue and Gun Cleaners. 


The tube cleaner shown herewith is designed for clean- 
ing all types and sizes of boiler tubes. It consists of 
a cylinder of high grade, carbonated, heavy square steel 
wire, which has cutting edges on each side, so that the 
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cleaner works in both directions when pushed and pulled 
in the tube. The cylinder is held at either end by a cast 
iron cap, the two caps being connected by an interior 
rod, the whole securely held by check nuts. Within the 
cylinder is a cylindrical spring, which, together with the 
resiliency of the wire, permits the cutting edges to adapt 
themselves to variations in sizes of tubes, to any con- 
tortion of the tubes, and also to any raised surface in the 
interior of the tubes, as, for instance, welded joints or 
blisters. The crumbled scale is discharged from the 
cleaner when it is drawn back, as well as when it is 
pushed forward in the tube. It is stated that the cleaner 
will polish new tubes and restore the surface of such 





Flue Cleaner. Gun Cleaner, 


Criss Cross Flue and Gun Cleaners. 


as have been defaced, as well as performing its chief func- 
tion of removing scale and other foreign substances. The 
3-inch cleaner has 90 cutting surfaces, or 180 cutting 
edges. It is made in sizes from 1% to 4 inches, in varia- 
tions of 4 inch; and 4%, 5 and 6 inches. The same 
principle is embodied in the Cris-Cross sectional cleaner, 
made of heavy wire, with 200 cutting edges, surfaces, 
for cleaning out the various styles of sectional heaters. 
There are two sizes—5%4 inches long, 34% inches wide 
and 1% inches thick, and 5% x 34x 1 inch. The gun 
cleaner, shown herewith, is a flexible, woven brass wire, 
seamless cylinder, held by a brass cap at either end and 
check nuts. The connecting rod, which holds the caps, is 
threaded on the end to fit any standard size cleaning rod. 
Elasticity is given the cylinder by a rubber cushion in- 
closing the rod. The cleaner can be pushed through the 
choked end and drawn back into the barrel. It touches 
all parts of the barrel surface. The cleaner is made in 
sizes to fit all gauges of shot guns and rifles. Both 
cleaners are manufactured by the Reversible Tube Clean- 
er Company, Worcester, Mass. 
—_~+- oe —___ 


Tue Hardware business of 8S. H. Davis & Co., 68-70 
Portland street, Boston, has been incorporated as the 
S. H. Davis Company, with these officers: President, M. 
L. Davis; treasurer and secretary, E. L. Davis, and 
directors, these officers and C. H. Davis. The business 
was established in 1871 by S. H. Davis and M. B. Steb- 
bins at 33 Sudbury street, part of the present store, S. 
H, Davis & Co. succeeding in 1896. 
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Imperial-Wixon Double Cylinder Compound 
Air Pump. 


The air pump shown herewith, with half of the out- 
side cut away, has one cylinder inside the other. On the 
up stroke the air from the 
outer cylinder is forced into 
the inner one, making the first 
compression about 30 pounds. 
On the down stroke this 30- 
pound pressure is compounded 
to a very high pressure, which 
is conducted by an inside tube 
and rubber hose to the tire 
of an automobile. The pump 
is referred to as working 
quickly, easily and _ effect- 
ively ; that it is strongly and 
compactly made, with no com- 
plexity of parts and nothing 
to get out of order. The 
standard size is 16 x 1% 
inches, made of brass, pol- 
ished and lacquered, and 
weighs 4 pounds, thus occupy- 
ing small space and easily 
carried. The pump is manu- 
factured by the Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Company, 245-247 
South Jefferson street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The company states 
that the pump is constructed 
on scientific principles. Its 
large air capacity and the 
ease with which it works are 
attributed to the entire ab- 
sence in the high pressure 
space of either check valve or 
packing, thereby eliminating 
Imperial-Witon Double the likelihood of leaks or un- 


Cylinder Compound Air necessary friction. 
Pump. 
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Planet, Jr., Two-Horse Pivot Wheel Riding Culti- 
vator, Plow, Furrower and Ridger No. 74, 


S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are offering the 
new riding cultivator shown in the accompanying cut. 
It is an improvement in construction over the firm’s 


No. 70 cultivator, but does the same work and has the 
same equipment. The adjustments are more easily made 


than those of the older machine, and although about the 
same weight this cultivator is stronger and more easily 
handled, while an all steel frame and tongue are among 
the improvements. A single lever operates the hinged 
tongue, regulating the depth of the front wheel and level- 
ing the machine to suit all hights of neck yoke, while 
the same lever moves the gangs of teeth jnstantly, either 





Planet, Jr., T'wo-Horse Pivot Whcel Riding Cultivator, Plow, 
Furrower and Ridger No. 74. 


closer to or farther from the row, as desired. The equip- 
ment includes four pairs of cultivator teeth, one fallow 
tooth, two pairs of plows, a pair of furrowing teeth and 
a pair of improved plant guards. A pair of disk 
plows are supplied as an extra. Among the points of 
excellence are the following: The pivot wheels act in- 
stantly, the seat is large and comfortable, adjustable up 
and down, back and forth; the levers and springs regu- 
late depth and pressure on the teeth; the arch is 33 inches 
high, clearing corn until 5 feet or more; it works rows 
from 28 to 44 inches, cultivating, plowing, hilling, &c., 
as desired ; it marks out rows from 24 to 44 inches apart, 
two at a time, and with the plows will cover or make up 
drills. It is remarked that as a whole the machine com- 
bines more good points than any similar tool the firm has 
ever made and that it is guaranteed to be exactly as rep- 
resented. 
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from manufacturers or jobbers. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 6, 1906 


‘Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, aud the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A_ rauge of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 
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that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 1U per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1905, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 
ware Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of 


many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00.........+++ B%% 
NOrthe’® ....ccccecccesccescccrccccseccss 10% 


Yimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— ° 
Ives’ Patent.......sccecessecsceceeeees 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection........+++++++- 000030 Zo 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils...........++++ 9b Chet ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.......++++- 9@9% ¢ 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought,..... aoe ¢ 
Trenton yen gd ‘Me 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & ape) ig 
Anvil, Vise an rill— 
Millers Pails Co., $18.00.......- 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co........+eeeeeees 33%% 
Augers and Bits— 4 
Com. Wouble Spur. - WEES % 
Jenninys’ Patn., reg. ‘finish. . 


5061960 % 
Black Lip or Blued....... 60d 10 
Boring Mach, Augers... ..70&10% 
Car Bits, 12-im. twist..... 504107 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 4085 7, 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits...........- 2% 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list... 


No. 30, K. Jennings’ list...... tai 2 
Russell Jennings’..........++. H&10K2'¢ | 
L’Hommedieu Car is nansosoeed 26 
Maylew’'s poumtenaie ee 
Millers Falls.......+++-++eeeees 50d *9. ies 
Qhio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and 

Car Bits.....ccccccccsccccsseceess 40107, 
Pugh’s Black........-..-ceceeeeeeessees 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern 35% 


Snell’s Auger Bits............ee-se0+- 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ ad 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, d 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits owed 
Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twwt, 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark's coal. $18; 





ane Rone He 

Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, doz. $26; 
NO, 2 GIB......0rcccccccccccccccceses 65%, 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern........... 605%, 
Cc, E. ‘Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25% 
BWAN'S occ cccccccccccccccsscccesccsecess % 


Common Dble, Cut... .83.00@3.26 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $6.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .85.50@6.00 









EE ccomspeveccensbsocesnensaevenl 5410 %, 
TIRUUUEEE cscvcceges 20% 
Wood's Universal 25% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Shi Sugere odes aie 4545 @60% 
CN eons ce nite eae 33%@5%, 
Cc. BE. Jennings & Co. 

L’Hommedieu’s ........sceeceseeeses 15 

WEEE povecceseee 3&5 
Ohio Tool Co.’s...... 0 
TTD kheias chdnwehstrentanseveausacell 40°2 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Hendled .....00% gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdied, Shidered. ..qgro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@0¢ 
Scratch Avrels: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket. .gro.$il. an. ~ 
IRIE ‘i. x sonnei tbenpininiamionbenel 
Awl and Tool Sctsecn 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
PCs QONia cc cocccevk $6.75 
Second Quality........... $6.25 
Double Bit, base weights: 
Firat Quality. .....ccce0s $9.00 
Second Quality.......... $8.50 


Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Aale 
Axles— Iron or 8teel 
Concord, Loose Collar. ..4% ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar. . .4% ¢ 
- SYG@s%e 


No. 1 Common, Loose.. 


No. 1% Com., New StyleshGin ¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar. -4@G4'¢ 
Half batent: 
Nous. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .75@75i&i% 
Nos. 13 to 1h.....- Wk 1UGI5E5 
Nos. 15 to 18... 75&10@ 75k 1045 % 
Nos. 19 to 22...75€10@75d1045% 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, net turned 


Common and Concord, turned 


, 6¢ 
Half Patent.......4.. lb. 84g @9¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
A Bait 






B Bait 
Competitor Bait... 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list..........se+esseeeees 50% 
ED Uniconncdncanbencaccnsed 50&10a60% 

Spri 
Spring Belences.. 
Cc a atullon’s: Bal 408:10% 

ight Spg BERMOOE. cccccdccced p 4 

Straight Balances 40% 
L ircu * Balances weed 
Ramee Dbal, .0cccocccccsscccocsccoccses 


Wire, Barb. 


Bars— Grow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb. 
per 1b., 33% 








Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams..........f0&10@i0% 

Chattillon’s NO. l...s.ccsccesseseees 302 

Chattillon’s No, 2.......cccssessccees 40% 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co 
No. iz Wire ‘Coppered # doz. $0.85; 
TNGEEL |. 540. cuunk neh abet ane eeenhihl $1.00 
No, ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1.10; 
DT  cnacncatenenaskeinebeiree 1. 
No. 10 Wire Saremtens. -B doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 











No. 1 Electric. ..-8 gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo.......... ..-@ gro. $9.00 
3 Perfection Dust......@ gro. $8.00 
Ege- 

Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. A, Japanned....# doz. $1.20 
Holt, No, 1, Tinned....... doz. $1.50 
Holt, No, B, Japanned....# doz. $2.00 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... # doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No. 2. Japanned....# doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No, Japanned....@ doz. $1.50 
ae me Mfg. a5 # gro. 
60 Improved Dover...........- .00 
No 75 Improved Dover.... $6.50 
No, 100 Improved Dover........... -00 


no 102 Improved Dover, Tin'd. .$8.50 
0, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 

Ne: 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d. a. = 

No. 200 imp'd Dover Tumbler. . 

No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T'd. $5 

No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth sho 


doz 
Werte. W. G. Co., Buffalo...... $7.00 
Wonder (R. M, Co.). .® gro, net, $6.00 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60 10@ 704 10% 
Hane— 1 
Inch.. 6 8 9 10 
Doz... ‘$4. 75 570 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Molders— 
Inch... 9 10 1 12 wt 
Doz... . $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 2 


Belis— Cow— 


Ordinary goods. ..7545@75410455, 
High grade..... 20d 1004706 1045 % 


OE svccvecécnvetkobesestiamaenctll 75& 10% 
ee GNP cannctinbaienttannsiogen 50% 


jet Prices. 











Doo 
eee 
SN DUE, accktunscenkacn en . 50% 
Home, R. & E, Mfg. Co.’s..,...55&10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....60&10&10°, 
, | XO eee 50&10@504 1045, 
SD GE cnn cnncnncnssssande 55% 
Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished Brass.60€10% 
ee Cea x chdce vs cee nadl 60% 
Nickel Plated. - en 
Beles .n0. oc vesccees 60LTL, Y 
Cone’s Globe Hand ant ey cena? 
gee 34@35% 
Miscellaneous— 
os | pees b. 2%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and none 
50£10@60 % 
American Tube & Stamping (Co. 
MINED 9 S0n anne un dndiaeeasinsnniinlian 15% 
Table Cail es ovenacnneveent 50@50 10° 


Belting— Leather— 
Ertva Heavy, Short i. 6045 % 
Reyular Short Lap... .60&é1dé5% 
BIGNNSTE wcoccscccses eoecce’s 10 
Light Standard. ......cee0. 7045) 
Cut Leather Lacing........ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, i, 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
WGT545 % 
Common Standard... .70@70é107 
Btandarg oo vccves 6065604 10% 
BOE sisincscrdvicvest 606045 %, 
High Grade........ .50&5@i0E10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit aes e Lightnin, Tire 
Upsetters, No. $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
No, 3, $10.50; No’ 4, $16.25; No. 5, 


$20.59. 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BOCLOEB a ccccccccecccccccccccccccccesces 20% 
Bicycle Goods — 
John 8S, Leng’s Sou’s 1902 list: 
Chain . 
Parts ... 
Spokes . 
Tubes 
Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 





Common Wooden. - 70h10@75% 
Hartz St. ‘Tackle Blocks. Saasnn 50@50&5 ”, 
B. & L, B, C 


Boston Wood. Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire Rope, 50% ; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10°/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and | 


pS REE 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron....50&10° 
Stowell’s Self Loading.............. 60% 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...30&19@s0410% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser C0... ..sccccccceeesssS04Q% 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
3% @ 6 and smaller..... 7 
Larger and Longer. .6545@—% 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 2}, by 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14, '95. 


65410@— —% 
Machine, % wv § and smalier 
75@—% 
Machine, larger and longer... 
65450 —% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Stick 6 on , 2 © f= 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 .45 60 80 
- pron aprene Foot, Jap’d: 
mine aa ale «ain 6 8 10 
pee x Pern $1.20 150 2.25 
Cast Iron Se Rapes 
BUR. cévewesves 8 10 
PO Ges cicvies $1.90 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
DR vbctivnscena.e 8 10 
Per do2.. ~ 80.75 95 1.296 
Wrt Barrel Japd ieee 80@8I£ 10%, 
Wrt “ Bronzed. 50504 19%, 
Wrt. Spring. ..704 10@794 106 10% 
Wrt. Shutter... -F0L5SA50E 10.65 % 
Wrt. Square Neck Peete T5QT5L10 
Wrt Square.66 % £10@66 %, £10410 
eae TO. Rea nadshscssdscacdsnd 60°” 
Plow and Stove— 
POO awvevesvectes 65 106 1070 % 


OSES 6 «Ki 08 whe ica ee 8714¢ 10@Q— 


OPI. SOOM sc cacupacs des .80% 
MOC TOW. 656 i'v'c dee G2 H8 80% 
American Screw Company 
Norway Phila.. list "Oct “16. "84. . 80% 
Ragle Phila.. list Oct, a: 84... 8247 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, 99....... 80% 


Franklin Moore Co.: 
permed Phila., list Oct. 16, s, .80 
eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, BH... 82% ; 
ipse, list ' De¢, 28, 
sonal Carmel Bolt 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84.. 
Eagle Phila., “fist Oct, 16, 84. 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99... eB 
Russell. Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co. 





Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99............ 80% 

Norway Phila., list Oct., '84...... 80, 
U son Nut Co. : 

FED TD Winkdetitibaddescccecceces 122% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, ane. with Handle: 


EROD. 066% %™ I ™ 2 

aA doz.. 84 80 5.60 6.40 8.00 

FOR cave venkane sé 2% 2% 

i GOB. scke dt incss $0.65 11.50 
Mutesprice Mis. Co., No, 1, $1.25; “o. 

. $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each.......... , 

“Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co.......ccccssses 30% 
RNR shccucdrcktasidbsecccuseess 15&10 , 
PUMEOOUEED Shoctuiccubadbesvsccdccosses 40% 
OBOE  cctcnadesbdgshtveccocecessces 33%”, 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 

BEGR, BP UP Beh bcudbecnscocccccescecs 30% 

eG aaa 35% 

Braces— 
Comnvm Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 
NOOO. ocnerisinkeacns 50K 10K 10@ 60K ae 
IFray'’s Genuine eT a cekenene : 
ray 8 No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
CG, Be, ‘Senmings & Go.0202220.0.20130a3 : 
Mayhew's Ratchet.........sscccccece- 60 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50%, 
Millers &% s Drill Braces........ 25410 
P., & &W. a’ Pe — 8 Pat.60@60&5", 
Btinley 'R, $ 

DE Si:skeerbvscedecccvenebicesess 35% 

Victor” MAOREARRMENSSD Keonescenenececsen 45% 

Brackets— 
Ww rought Steel. . .80&10@80é 1045 %, 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel pehened 80@B0& 10°, 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10%, 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf................. 75% 
I ane tes Cdaatar sash ovdceeset 507 


Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 60&10°% 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
BE ie RMBs cnsnidensesexaces 80% 
WON SECO Giiccaciccscccccccc 79@75&10°, 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price pee om. 


Qtert......89 BB 


Water, Regular. . a 40° 1.70 =1.90 

Water, Heavy. -3.40 3.70 3.80 

ey Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2.95 

Wee ovcvtaewves 2.55 2.87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

tabs chienssedsaccee’ #8 gro, $36.00 


Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list, Sept., '96.15@—% 


Cast Brass, Tiebout's iatinia ieee malid 50% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40410@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. - -40€10@50% 
Loose Joint....... os . - Wk 10@75 % 
Loose Pin. nekvee s 704 10@75% 
Mayer’s Hinges . cs ce we T0Q7T08S 
Parliament Butts....... T0QM0LS 
Wrought Steel-- ze 

Table and Back Flaps...35%) 8 
Narrow and Broad...... 338 | S 
Inside Blind............ %%| & 
oe Er . eee 3% |= 
Loose Pin, Jap’d..... mé10% | = 
ume Pin, Ball and Steeple ~ 
Saghuaed ‘Bail Tip Butts... | 5 
7410% | = 

Bronzed, Wrt., wor. ong In-| & 
side Blind Butts. -55410% } = 
y 

ages, Bird— x 

Hendryx. Brass: 

5000, 1100 series................. 5%: 

1300 series Pk ses suseadouas 33%”, 
an eccced ( 

Hendrrx, Beepee: maths — 
BOBSOB. accacccccececcccees 4N& 10% 

Hendryx Enameled............. ‘foa10% 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Hee!l— 
Blunt, 1 prong..... per TOSBiG 6 
Sharp. 1 prong per 1b., 54am é 
Burke’s Blunt.. . 7A E 
Burke’s Sharp... 44@4%e 
















February 8, 1906 





Gautier, Blunt............ 
Gautier, Sharp............. 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 





5 8 10 ol. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern... 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Dubuque ........+.++ 1.35 1,60 1.75 each 
Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family oe Cans: 
10 gal. 
$18.00 60. 00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
Bioy’s DB. Bos wc ccvsevss 52@55 ¢ 
iis ceueinenaue per M 34@35¢ 
Pe Setteseieaae per M jo@se¢ 
Ge ais Sadaa ch wen per M 48@50¢ 
Meaket oo cccicvcss per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 

B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shelia) 
. & eee 

All other primers per M.$1. seq. 


Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges; 
Se O.. Ben Eo accdcoesecs 1045 
Se Gi Pie Se ce ccccssasde 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 1045 % 
$8 cal. Rim, $8.76....... 1045 % 


B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, sper $1.90 


B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. oe 
Gamtral FW oo. ccveveseses 
Target and Sporting Rifle. "16489 


Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410%, 







Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50% 
Rim Fire, Military........ 155% 
Casters— 

ME eaten 45s 2 00cae 0G 10 % 
Peed icv cece . 604 10@604 1045 

Philade lphia . ebeceees - 6G84 90 

Acme, Ball Bearing...............- 33445 % 
BED 0600 60000054sbsecbacndeqteeccece 70410 %, 
Boss Anti-Friction.............++. 70& 107 
Gem (Roller Bearing)................ 89% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 457%, 
Standard Ball Bearing... 45% 
Tucker's Patent low list....... «ch 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
5-16 % 5-16 * 7-16 % 9-16 
$8. 70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
% Kmtol to inch. 
$3. 85 3.70 =3.65 3.80 
German Coil.......60&10€10@10% 
Halter— 
Halter Chains...... 604560410 % 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97...... GUE 1VE 10%, 


Covert Mfg. Co, ‘ 
ER rT 3545 7 


Ha 
Covert’s Saddlery Works a 
TAINO  cconkécncsacncnscvecedsodessetnd 70% 
Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W este rn Weadord: 100 pr. 


64%4—6-3, Str’ght, with ring .$25.00 
614,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $26.00 
614,—8-2, Str’yht, with ring. $30.00 


644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $35.00 


NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 


Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 


on Chath, €C...20-0- . . -60410% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
BOG cases Cxteeees 604 104570 % 
BrvOee ove: .. 60k 10@60E 10 10 7, 
Safety Chain......... V5Q7T54k 10% 
Gal. Pump cnee enema 1b. 4G 4% 
t Mfg 
et falter, Heel, Rein, Stal- 
lion ser stamaasnasngnecenrcisoivensi es 40% 

© t Sa rks 

Breast, Hold Back, Rein.......... 10% 


Oneida_Community: 
Am. Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 


pues’ 
Niagara Dog Leads and ennel | 
\ eee évebecnesatetescess 45@60&5 %, 
Vire Goods Co.: 

Dog Chain pees weaeninennee +++ T0&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 

Copper Chain..........s-seeceeees 60&5% 
a “a rrrrerrrr rr ree 60% 
Pullman: 

Biromee OBAiH...ccccccccccccccsccces 60% 
GD CE. ccgcnesangnnncacne 60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 

Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
TE dainedbeehonscccdgecdudnned $1. 25@$3.00 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk—(From Jobbers. ) 


Carpenters’ Blue......gro. @40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red...... gro. SS35¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 29@30¢ 
See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
TTD icbaddvbsdvenctecusscoesconts 45% 
POUND Wis Viecane occcteevcodcvccoosed 0&10° 
SER: DOP. Gi icccccvcrscsaccesssd .00 
BIE. codswnabscokencsussec vieovenest 0% 
Chests, Too!l— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Roy’s Chests, with Tools......... BY 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40°” 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools..30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests. 
SN td sake Sa channces 0% 
Machinists’’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
SL. MINE .c0 ccctaseasenstues 50% 
Cs 65% bhbncnncdasrene cane 50% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
EE Sts Sas kinestnsccinecss 33% &10% 





Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List........ TE@Ik1VZ 
Bee SO ic cc0s cxeweceus Sci Keu anes ce 
Charles Buck. - $stondashanenaneele 
Cc. E Jennings & C 0 " Soc ket Firmer 

Be. Mi cnanaeddh kites adda wadies wen bi 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co "Soc ket Fram- 

Sy Mn Gir sc.dn0s606qnaceeneden ores bu 
SO, EE MR, Wa vaaes wneadaceadasinan 7U 
PICA cnccccunnandnnencasuesenetncestues 75 
rey. 3043045 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged........ 2545 

yanged— 

Tanged Firmers.... .83 1-3@40% 


PE. BN occas vencccscucecsccsosenns 30 
Charles Buck 
C. E, Jennings & Co 3. . 181 
Cold— 1b. 

Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, ; “‘r quality. 11@I2¢ 


Cold Chisels, o.dinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks................ 35% 


Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck....35% 
Beach Pat., each $8.00.... 
Empire ..... Cocccccccce cose 
Blacksmiths’ 
Jacobs’ i 
Pratt’s Positive Drive...........+.+.- 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks 
Universal 


seeeeeces 5&o 4 





COOMMMEMGEIOR .o nccccccaccqeqecssuneces 50” 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 457 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat.,all sizes.35% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive...... 30%, 
i eer ree 5%, 
Face Plate Jaws. hevacadaigneanqeusas 40% 
Standard Tool Co. 
Improved Drill Ghuck peecocceesaeos 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination ......cccccccccccccccecs 50%, 
CO - BU vnccadescscocccecagaccneces 35%, 
Combination Geared Scroll........ 40%, 
Geaved SCP ..0. cccccccccecccsceccces 40% 
Independent ...........+++ enedinanat 50”, 
Independent Steel.........ssee.ee0++ 40%, 
CIMEONE » DINER cannuececescevncaemsnces 45% 
CNEL cantcracqnsheuineskneaureced 50%, 


Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.40%, 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: : 
REG CBs cn ccccccccccsncncececss 50% 





Little Giant Auxiliary “Drill. 50 

Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 

Little Giant Drill, Improved......50 

CRORE, TOUTE s cacccccccoccscsevcccsss 50 

Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50 

Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’. 
Cabinet, Sargent’s........ 
Carriage Makers’, P., 

2 SERS eS TERNS 40 {104 50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... en, 
Resly, earay el. oe. BORE 10 
Lineman’s, Utica ‘Drop "Forge & Tool 

Rib ‘eatdnneedcevadierunts sogeuceesexs 
Wood Workers. Hammers’ iv&in 


Saw Filers’ 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable......55° 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ “%, 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket. All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 

7% in., $3.00; 8 in.. $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Paster WOR. cc ccccccccgeccoscescccescess 30% 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.'s. 45° 
Fayette R. Plumb.........3 33 *a(a33'4& 10" 
Re de WE MeDrdnwdccccccccsccgncscel r 


Clippers, Horse ond 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
98 Chicago Horse, each... .$8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. $10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 





Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 iS 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear 

OS Oa 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shez iT- 

ing Machine, each....... $12.75 J 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, °05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 
Compression, Plain 

Globe, Kerosene, 
BO., GOON. «cco 
Coffee Mills— 

See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 

Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


SS ET icc nddcccecianeses duiuesunus 40% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 


Bibbs, 
Racking, 
-s TE@T5EES 


Bl. Svudobskdctabeecesctudbesavecdenen 40% 
Combs, Curry— 
Metal Stamping Co..... econ 


Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods... . .75€5@75410% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
EL tice akacsedinenpeddehncnendes 
Calipers, Double..... ie 
Calipers, Inside or ; Outside. 
Calipers, Wing acnonve 
Compasses 








Wm. Schollhorn Co. : 
Excelsior Dividers.................. 69% 
4 oOZ 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territoru: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron, Copper. 
Eastern: 
Weld % G0ETY, % 50% 
Central: 
We 214% 60 % Ok 165% 
Western and 8S. W.: 
654M Y% FOkk2,% S714% 
So. Western 
6214471 505% 504 10% 








_THE IRON AG= 


14416 oz. 
dE IU by 
50ETIAY 

945 y 4 
50k214% 


Cupper. 
Lastern ‘ 
ES AE wd bade bce es 
yn a, rere 
i PON ike ola wesieed 
Terms, 60 days; 2% 
tory shipments 
See aiso Kay 


cash | 

ge nerally delivered, 
Trou Ms. 

Coolers, Water 


Gal, each.. 2 8 
L abrad © .-cGh- ae * $0 wi $2 70 
‘ 8 
$2 10 ~ 10, $8: 00 
3 


<a 31.55 $2.50 92°25 $2 “90 $3. 
Lined, 3 de han a | 


$1.50 


Galvanized, 

Galvanved 
Gal, 

Kach 9% 

ere 3% 

Agate Lined. 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Jools, Coopers’, 

Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 

and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 

than 3 lbs. to pair...... 25 @26¢ 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab........... lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., ; 

= 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2444¢; No. 6, 


yg. 
cable Laebd Tia. 6s ce vi eves 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... lb. 10@ 10% ¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted. 17@19¢ 
Patent Russia........ ib. ..@lse¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... .ib...@ti¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .1b. ..@I8¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 2@i3¢ 
Patent India, Twieted.lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: # doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No, 6, # 
22¢; 7, 23% 2¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 3 ¢ 
Eddrhone’ ‘Braided, aos, 8, 9 and 
10, 25¢; 7, Ged; 6, Be. 





8. 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos. 7 
UP Mi nccdsenccenccccsavencesase b3 ¢ 
l’eerless ; 
Cable Laid Italian..............+. 16 ¢ 
Cable Laid Russian..............-. iu“ ¢ 
Cee BM BOE, coccaccnveceveune 12 ¢ 
SY TAMERS cc ceddawvowdewennesedar. O 
Pullman: 
Wire —_ CE cc ccencuusknienteal 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton PbO ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....@ 40 ¢ 
Braided, Linen............. # bMS ¢ 
raided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
# b35 ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... # m3 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ PHI ¢ 
Phoenix, Wh ite, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
No. 7, 27%¢; No. 6, B%¢. 
Silver Lake: 
Sia) Gu enieacendaxnondh een ae 
Mig, PP cnt Kavenvedccesciccveveess 0 ¢ 
Ey Meads dunsnucdécacedeoeredinsnd 40 ¢ 
ih * WPEGtakdodueaacvens bcuseae. © 
Btabianm EReM@p......ccccocscccccess 0 ¢ 
oe re ae 5T%ee 


See also Chain and Ribbon 
Wire, Picture— 
RAO GR Was bc ccsas beens 
854104 10G85k 104 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
854 10% 


Cradles— 
a 4041214 % 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr.6@a6%4¢ 


Cases, 100 yro., $5.00 at factory. 


D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: 18 
Genuine, Per gro. | 
Round Pencil, $2.25; Square Pen- ( 2 
cil, $1.75; Flat Crayon, $2.50; [2 
Metal Workers’ Crayon, $3.00; | 9 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $3.00. 3 
r. 

Compo. Per gro. 18 
Round Pencil. $1.50; Square Pen- | 
cil, $1.50; Flat Crayon, $1.50; | 8 
Metal Workers’ Crayon, $2.50; | ¢ 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $2.50; | # 
Railroad Crayon, $4.00; Compo. | = 
Crayon, $4,00. ) z 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: us 
Red, Blue, Green.......... # gro. 36.50 
PR nhl tadindadpuiieednaaada # gro. $4.00 


See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 








Fort Madison, Heavy........# doz. $7.00 

Fort Madison, Light. -...# doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars—Sce Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

sd, c2kdct ined Leutananas 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1817. doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor ............. # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
at Bee: EY Cis cngdcbooies vacta 
SU dn ante canesaie P 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 
Woodward ... 
Meat and Food— 








American 20% 
Nos.. 8 
Each... $5 $ sid $25 $50 $60 

a .-- 20@B&TYE 
Malad Sided dikericlnt al 5 10 12 2 2 
Snbds0schseves $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 

Dixon’s cevcceucecse # doz. 40@50% 
Nos..... 1 2 3 4 

$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 

DN: cpenubinanowinccoesed 0& 1@50 

eo eee a doz 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 310 312 320 322 

$35.09 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 

N. E. Food Choppers................ BY 


New Triumph No 0S, # doz. $24.9 


40@50 % 


10 days. Fac- | 








SOI 


Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 


UU Onadsveeeseusacacens 45& lu& LU 
W oo vodruff’ D wcecececndsiades # doz wre . 
Pan dbdcadasstinesnctus 100 150 
i ; $15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers - -25@30%, 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Disston «& dons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c.......... 40% 
Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30 
9 wv 
. tee eeeee . es e Hw) 5 
Kr wut Cutters "36 x 12, 40 x 12....0% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
EE Rtacetetedekas ....@ doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


Kraut Cutters... diiastutensee ae 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..¥ gr $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..?) gr. $22@$3¢ 
Tobacco— 

All Iron, Cheap. .doz. 


$4.25@$4 50 
Enterprise a3 
National, 3 
$18 


Sargent’'s 
Sargent’s, 


# doz.. No. 2.... 
Nos. 12 and 21 


Ww 
# doz., 
iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 





Appleton’s, $16.00... .50&10&10°% 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augers Satabivinadentodedcads # doz. $6.2 
Iwan's Perfection Post Hole Digger 
# doz. $8.2 
Iwan’s Split Handle west Hole Dig 





GOED cccccece J doz. $7.25 
Kohler’s Univ a loz. $14.00 
Kohler's Little Giant...... # doz, $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules «.++e.@ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. ...# doz. $9.00 
SD NOR ecavivevivcces # doz. $8 00 


Kohler’s IG sceacacenes # doz 7.00 

Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, % 
is Se aveaeddudsceveccechenwusce 60°, 

Samson. # doz. $34.00................ 2% 


Dividers—Sce Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, ® 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18 


Drawing Knives— 
See Anives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... .35 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
WN ced euatieaees $1.50 $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls......... - 15&10 
oe eG ates: 40 
Gx vodell Automatic Drills. .40&5@40& 10 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos 2 


SRE Watcchenentsasinséanidocneiecoets 





Automatic Drills ‘ 
Curtis & Curtis......... 
II bird pints une eqmybacs 
Weston’s 
Weston’s, 


Millers Falls 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 









DOUG csdesetaseccs 
Ratchet, No, 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.. S. & W ) 


Whitney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, = 10; 
Adjustable, No. 10. $12.00 314 


Twist Drills— 
Oe BUNGE 6c eceias HOE 10 10@70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60 10604 1065 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey's Se rew Holder and Driver, ? 


doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in 
SUnsOuedseneeecnneaccesendiseduedenct 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits 
GNI Sand cinta ewddusd testes aces 50 
Edson 


H'dle 
Gay’ 8 Double 


Sets, No 
Action Ratchet 5 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&1 a5 
SE Gnicins deusicnahailutaddaddsews 0 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.. 
Mayhew’s Monarch 
Millers Falls, 
Millers Falls, 






Nos. 20 and 21 ... 
Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42.. 


« 
New England Specialty ee 504 
Sergent, & Co 
Nos, and 6. pabeescucdceuses 50K 10K} 
Nos. 50, Oe ON De csasssecess. 60&10% 
Nos. 20 and 40................. . 70&10 
Hemenway > 10&5 


Smith & 
H. D. Smith & Co.'s Perfect H’'dle.40% 






Stanley R. & L. Co.’s: 
No. 64, Varn. Handles.............. 65° 
BA Wivccinseics Caatvseusenieseaiccs. 4 
WHE  Masdaccsaandadéudiadekandadutaut 55% 
Defiance Sabdadannenusvegeneadacteees 70 
Swan’s° 
he = to res iintnddandadanena 50% 
Pe ahcawaddcetededwoncuadiuas 10& 10 


f.. Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Galw. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron. Copper. 
Eastern: 
80€21%, % WEVA Y% 50 
Central: 
TE METILY, 70% pO 1045 
Western and 8S. W.: 


TOLZEY, COLIMGEZAY 47% 
So.Western: - e 
WHE20% 65k2%4% 
Terms.—2% for cash. 
ments generally delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 
Elbows and Shoes— 

Factory shipments, all territories: 


pOk 10 
Factory ship- 


Gaiv. Steel and Galv. €. ] 
RE cats o KgdaW coats 604 10% 
Pe EE Sa nidia via ORS wae U7) 
ls MUG a eid old wards ela)ce ee 
ee Re nee ee ovale 
IN? a nsiahcacatete mae cokners 509 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
ONE, CRW BENOO. 8 ccccauccsccxaduent 40% 
Perfect Elbows (R. M. Co.)....... 40 
Emery, T Turkish— 
5 to 46 54 ta 220 Flour 
MN he pd ae ‘Th. 5 ¢ 5%¢ ME 


% Kegs..... 1b.5%4¢ 5%¢ 8¥¢ 


wer 
Sea Se SN ee 


— 


a 





ey 


“Sa eas 
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M. ROR .iess 1b.54%¢ 6 ¢ 4 ¢| Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 


10 in case... .64%¢ 7¢ 6¢ 


than 10......10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 #¢ 
Less quantity. .20¢ we 8 ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 

of 10% is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F asteners, Blind— 


Z ED cicescovsvcensccenceed 50&10% 
Walling’ D cenkessusnnsbanetoanneell 40&10 
Cord and Weight— 
DAhe .. Sccndvnswescchencovepenesopensesee 40% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lines. -» cue or 10% 
Metallic Key, ea er. n 
" 606 10@70% 
Bed CedGl. ecciccces - 404£10@50 
perenne agtensbncene 70é10@75 
B. & L. B. Co.: : 
Metal Key........ esoseseoee oo 60810 % 
Star ons esessssssssessesessenens ans 
West LOCK. ...ccccccccccsscceseces 
See hesemet s Peerless Tin Key.. 0 


John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. 
— ae, 8 pees ‘Metal Key.. a 

n Sommer’s Diamond Lock......- 
John Sommer’s 1.X.L. Cork Lined.. o 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork iin 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. & 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork paped.. z 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 8 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 
McKenna, Brass: 





Burglar Proof, N. P.....-..++++++++ BY 
imaroved % and % inch......++-- By 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise, 

Lane's, # doz. 


00 
National Measuring, @ doz, $36.40&107/ 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. i 
Best Brands...... .70&10@75é107, 
Standard Brands. 5&1 T5c 10610 7, 
Lower Grade... .7%5410&10@804107, 

Imp orted— 

Stubs’ Tavers, Stubs’ list, July 
Bb, Weoicavereveses $3 1-3@40% 
Fixtures, oe Door— 

Richards I No, 


Universal, No, 103......++e-eeeeees 75 
Special, No, 104.....-...+seseeeeees 15 
Fusible Licks, OND. BB. coccccccvsses 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... W&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 


ON eee c sie ee) 
Per 608° "G $3.25 3.75 AX 4.75 


P.. 6. Ww. Co snes cnetecces™ 10@40% 
Reading “"arde BSD OO. crccessecceccees 60% 
SaKSeMt’S 2. ee ceeesceceneeeeceercsentess 70% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Sete: 
OZ. 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 

Heavy .cccecescccccecsssecsess W&10K10% 
Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Li Bt. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using Ust of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 


lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............-- 60&10 
Victor, Hay 7 inapaats spusmunaged 60&15& are 2 
Victor, Manure.....cesssscccsccecees 66% 2 
Victor, Header..........sseeeseeeeeeess 6% 
Champion, BERG. coccoscccccevecscess’ 66%” 
Champion, Header.........+++.+-++.++s 657 


Champion, Manure.. 
Columbia, aay spaae 
Columbia, anure. w+» 107 
Columbia, Spading. . 0&12% %, 
it awkeye Wood Bar) 40 









WwW. & ©. Potato Digger.... 60& 107, 
Acme Hay -aebeeksensipbbenconnataal 60& 20 % 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.........-. 60K 10&5 7 
Dakota Header®.........cseceeseees 60& 20 7, 
Jackson Steel Barley......... . 60&20 
Kansas Header........-+-.+-+2+-00000% 65% 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons 
Frames— Saw— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Redas’ g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz. $1.40@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
OE 2 8 4 6 
Each ....$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
FIOMP wccccccvcervesece $2.75 
CesseO «oso ovenscians 3.20 


Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped... 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


1042%% 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern........ 804 10% 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, ec. - 504 10@60 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Marking, Mortise, Ke. 50& 10@50& 108 10% 


Scholl's Patent....... 50& 10@50& 10&10°7 
Ss ee: 50@50& 10° 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and 
SE WI od 0 ns eee nee ennncl 3% 
Marking and Mortise............... oy 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.............. B% 
Ty PRs vce dcatndesvebethebenaan B37 


OR AF . “epbipapnseres 33% % 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 


Nail, Wood Handled, No No. - 


, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, Ne 0. 1, 
$4.30 ; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade keport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
254 10@50% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon's Everlasting. .10- Tb pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon's savertactins, in boxes. doz. 
ib, $1.20; 2 I, $2.00 
Helmet Hard oil Kebesenevhsdecsdieesee 25% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg, Co.............- 33%@33%&10 7 


Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, pe 
per inch, @ doz.............- “p 
re Mower Py Tool Grinder. 3 


ach 

Velox Ball Bearing, Mounted, —-— 
Iron Frames, each....+..+.+sese+0¢ 00 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 


Fl otters and Ties— 


Cow Ties. ....- G0LIG@6HEIESY 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 








5% 
Jute Rope..... - 457% 
Sisal Rope.. 33° % 
Cotton Rope.. 1.45% 
Hemp Ropes......+++1++- ++ BY 
Covert's Saddler Works: s 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.. 107, 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20°% 
Jute, Manila om Cotton Rope ~ 
TN snnadepneenscebsncsectoosehennen 7 % 
Sisal Rope Ties..............0.. 60&10%2 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5 % 
Be CE Wiis vncecsse+>enecnian Ie 


Niagara Coil and Halters. "45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&10&5 % 
E. T. Bagg, & Co, : 

Leather alters......++++s Jeeseeseces 50 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 


TEED. eannavcsounssdpevewooecadecaedl ao% 
Cotton Horse TieS......cccccccees 60%, 
Livery Ties, Braided.......... cosee MOR 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 





Heller's Machinists’ ...40&10@40&10&10% 

Heller's Farriers.......40&10@40&10&10° 

Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 

BEE, MN scadiases-dancgcsvemererel 50 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50 

Fayette R. Stamd: 

lumb, A. E. Nail............00000 

Sk TLaRURIORTEY 


Engineers’ and B. 8, Hand........ 
SOK TH &S@50K1ORTIES Y, 
Machinists’ Hammers. 50K 5@50& 1085 7 


Riveting and Tinners’...........+... 
soared RGR x 
Sargent’s C. 8. New List.......... 40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 3 1b., per thb., 50¢.. .80€10% 
3 to 5 Ib., per tb., yoe..... ‘s0¢ 10% 


Over 5 lb., per 1b., 30¢. 80610810% 


Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94%@10¢ 
Handles— 
Hertourural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c. - Vk 10G60E 1045 % 
Hoe, R ake, CE nds an sae 55@50% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 
Long Handles......... .45@50% 
D Handles. - 0505 % 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


BANE snccccvccebaveccenesconsngenes ine 
CBE woceseccescdoccecsned 45@45&1 
POERTOGTA'E  c ctccncscncccccenccentadscedhs 309 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Dred Awl. ..gose% 9rO .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 


SNORE =. és csne cou $2.40@ $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
ge $2.15@$2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
eee $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
gg, ee ee $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
GOOOVOOE. issccsrecs $1.60@@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60€ 10@604 1045 %, 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢ : Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens 60. : 
- 40@10&10% 


Chisel Tool.. 3 
EE . mesehy 10 
seresei09 
Saw and Plan aweies 
Millers Falls ‘Aaj.’ and iaich 
lilers Falis 
Handles ...... “—— veut 7 Aner 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
# gro. $0.85@$1. 








Hangers— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers a 
erally quoted per pair, without gin 4 


and Parlor Door Hi 
coith kL, be langers per double set 


ane rye Oo. 
liable, No. 1......ccc00. doz. $8.00 
Reliable, No. 2.........+0. er doz. = 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction ... 





Docilieting 


Big Twin...... , 
chiki "« Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door.............- 50% 
Pe ccivsssnessoubbadabaee 30% 
ee ME bicsvongiensnncuséconent 50% 
Cronk & } ogerter Mfg. Co.: 
WaeeSedeoneessance 60&10% 
Roller ae pececeeeudecencss 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00...... 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00. 10%, 


Roller Bearing, Ex, Hy., N No. 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00... “eoaclo? 
Lane Bros. Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing  whaonaell 
Parlor, Standard.............. 
DO, 2h. MiPcatscetuncscosees ; 
Parlor, New Model............ : 
Parlor, New Champion 
Door, Standard 


0% 









SEEN cnovcccnncioneseseeacn 
Lawrence Bros. : 
Advance 

Cleveland 


Easy Parlor Door, Dbl, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 





RR G0&5 % 
Hummer .......... / 
SIO. WEe covcegsvcobocetess 
PORIRUED. .cnsccoscevecesseensuetad 
SE aiscisPecceectecstsed 
bgRinnes Mfg’ G 

0. i Special, sis =e 60& 10% 
NS Standard, $18........ poet 
Hinged Hangers, $16........... 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers posed fas? 
Richards Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Wood Track No. 3. .$2.00 
Ball B’r’g St’l Track No. 10,50&10% 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.15 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13. $2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track yam Trol- 


ley Track No, 16......... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Tock a Coscend $2.25 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22. .50&10% 
Trolley B. D. No, 117......... $1.25 
Trolley F, D, No, 120........ 2.10 
Trolley F. D. No, 121........ . 25 
Trolley F. D. No, 150........ $2.35 


Safety Underwriters F, D. No. 


seatin No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 


it sneceminins sachohmcusiaell 50&10% 
Royal, Adjustable Track No, 
Dl sh cebsehneussathesknntee 50&10% 


Ives’ Wood Track No. 1...... $2.00 
Trolley B, D, No, 2...... 50&10% 





Stowell Mfg, & Foundry Co. : 
Acme Parlor Bcll Bearing....40% 


Trolley B. D. No, 24........ $1.30 g 
Trolley B. D. No, 27........ $1.40] 
Trolley B, D. No, 28........ $1.60 
Roller Bearings Nos, 39, 41, § 
43 15% 
3S 
Hinged Tandem N 6085 % ~ 
os 5 Door B. B. ‘swivel He. = 
Safety Door Hanger Co.: : 8 
Storm King Safety............ 60% 
ard Hinge.........60% i 









AiR Bee BGG. ..cccccccoces 60%, 
Apex Parlor Door...... 50& 1045 %, 
ED. kiwnind panenisddecvensendade 60% 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50%, 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10% 
ES - b0n cnattescesvetedbbsbed 40%, 
BNE wosccge ccc cncssendeosebss 50% 
Preight Car Doo®....cccoceces: 60%, 
Interstate ........ 60107 
fandy Parlor Doo Ode 10 
occnvececsceusevessovenanes %, 
Matchless eenncseeese -60&107 
ST p6edivecsetgnadebbacan 70&5%, 
ET I cocéunmantdinucall 50& 10% 
DEED at0ns0hesasnneaseced 50&10% 
Rex Hinge Door.........sesees- 80, 
Street Car port, cage cpesoesaadas 50° 
Steel, Nos. 300 500... .50&10° 
Underwriters’ rire’ Door...... a 
Wild West Warehouse Door. 
Zenith for Wood Track... .50&1 
A. L. Sweet Iron Worke: 
Check Back.........sccccccesees 10% 
Climax Anti-Frictio -50&10%, 
Eagle sasindanemarendbensobeusnda 70% 
Hylo Hinge........... 60% 
New Perfection........ccccseees 60% 
ED ‘nn cavhdedieddcdevedssaceaess 60”, 
Pilot Hinge Secccercececcccesoces 60” 
PD WO cc ccccsyitscensed 65%, 
Ww i pattern nade chosenelane 70% 


Taylor & F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roll ter Bearing. 50&15&1045% 


Wilcox atiz.. ¢ 
am Se er Bearing. -B én, ZS 
J. Roller Bearing &10% 
eto 


Cycle Ball _ Bearing. . 
Dwarf Ball Be ng ...40 
Ives, Wood Track...... 608107 
L. T. Roller Bearing, ...60&1045 
New Era Roller Bearing. .50&10° 
O. K. Roller Bearing. .60&10&5° 





Prindle, W aay 
Richards’ Wood ck........60% 
semanas Steel Track...... 50&10%, 
meer Roller pa + «+ 60&10 
andem, Nos. ~~ ey 60 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. .40 
WER snthsachoseds danseeminden . 


Wilcox Hoditerion Ba B'r 
Wilcox Barn Tro i 
Wilcox Ely. a 

SEE Dein eg as cece cdateiumencotl 
Wilcox Bix Doge No i 

ileox re ley, 

want. pgoens Nici se eccece i 0 
cox oO oiseless 
Bearin : 


40 
Wilcox “hes Contury, else is 
Wilcox O. K. Steel . eee 
Wilcox O. K. Trolle nesentbecd 
Wilcox Trolley Ball” Bearing. 33 


Wices coe Narrow Gauge. 
penetcensanensnen 40% 


For’ Track on Rail. J 
Hangers— peng genes 
Pullman Trouser, gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; ir ‘Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 apa a Nicholas. ‘eo 
Veter I, onvvnnviaierl . $9.6 
Western, % W. Go bonouaeaal ¥ ere aioe 





Gate— 
of Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
#4. 


CO. TUR, Div ccesedensecisidsctenrs 3% 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 

McKinney's Foctest Mean. # doz..50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, 275; No. 7D, $3.00; 
No. 3K $3.25; No. $8.50 15% 
Clark Coal, # doz, si.18.. - 10% 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s 0. P.: 
— Tip; oeee) 


eee een ee 


ee $0. 75 135 270 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. S., oiete, éc.) 

i ohne 1 2 2% 
Doz. pair..... $0. % 65 .60 .55 
—, — Shutter (Buf- 

falo, éc.): 
Mh cationens 1 mm 2 
Doz, pair.. -$0.70 65 .60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, _o 
, MM Pvenccstcaiscadadateesined 
Charles Parker Co.........ccssas. feats? 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
DDE 5. cncsudindnasabbemneccnantage 20% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
Drich, $9.00. .......ssseeeserereeeees 20% 
Beading’6 Gravity. ......ccccccccccess 60%. 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1. 3, ii and i3..75a10% 
Stanley's Steel’ Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, panos screws, $0.90; 
with screws 
Wrightsville ietrieiee Co.: 
Oo, 8., Lull & Porter.. 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. 











ueen City Reversible.. 75&10% 
hepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65 
ccalbaana vende Piatcka eicuoila es 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, fice. 
BM Me ccons tune tetgeneersiann oaks, 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 i 5.. 
61045 % 


Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & &. ~secl0&5 
ny aS Gravity Lockir~, ie 


<< 


Cc i pion Gravity Locking, No. 75. ne 

Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. a 153 

Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5's. 

Empire, Nos. 101 & 103... 

W. H, Co.’s Mortise Grav 
SE, Ck Mibcansosduvddiastéessoncd 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
is: nam weeds ahi 1 2 8: 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 






Hinges — + 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only. oe 10 .70 3S 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. ...@$2.00 


Without Latch...dow. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 


Western: 
ee Mn ds «not oee doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s, dea. “sets, 


Yos. 2 3 
Hinges with Latches. "$2. 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only..........++ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 70 = .70 1,35 


Pivot H inges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot.. coccece 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchiess........ 45% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non- Holdback, Cast Trons6. 2536.75 
J._ Bardsley: 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 459 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 15% 

Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bail Bearing Floor | 







SE akc Sie eee ileal 40% 
Bommer Spring Hinges....... 40°2 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
v gr, $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Ghicago a Hinges. desedese 
Spring 
Chiko (Bal Bearing fFicoe 
Garden City Engine House.. “359 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 3125% 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% 
BER, TONDB ssc cececcsicescscsss 59 
BURUTTIN cds vodasposesengsececss 30% 
Columbia, No, W...... » 6-0 


Columbia, No. 18...... 


Columbia, Wajustabie, 





30 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchiess....30°% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 
ope or Double Acting Flew 


Shelby Spring: ii nge Co.: 
Buckeye st. ‘Bteel Holdback 
Screen Door........... # ar. $9.00 
Ball Ro Floor Hinge... .50% 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door 


IE ne cepemerinn outed . $12.00 
The Stover Mfg. C ve.§ 


Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachable, 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


12. 
ee Mii ed o. s.5 2 
new iges no ole kote $00 
ew ea a ct 45% 
New Idea’ Floor......... ei 


Van y’ ggonee: 3 


See He sees eee eeeeeesereee 





BBA CAR eit ret AMAA AAA A 


ae 


i. a... 1. | 


Asn = 4 4 











February 8, 1906 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., le 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap penete oe 
H’vy Strap H’g’s...75&5% 





xe 
Light T Hinges..... | SS 
Heavy T Hinges..... $$ 
Extra H’y T H’ os. rid0g ae 
Hinge Hasps. 50% S 


Cor. Heavy Strap.. 7545% 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T.%0&10% 
Screw Hook 6 to 12 in. .ib. 


3%¢ 
and Strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b.3 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
a ee. eer oot. 
GRcca sive ees 60s 44Ke 1b. 


WAMCh 2 .ccccccccccves 1b.8 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .0&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
eee — - = a 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open aS wele.e $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
G ae. Funnel... .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. . $2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


; wessoa! Eto. 
Clevelan Nire Spring Co. 

Steel Brick. No. 162..... ..each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern. 
60k 10@604.106: 10 % 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899. 
706 1075410 
D, & H, Scovil.........ccccccccees 33% % 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using ‘list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe. .TU8108& 10% 
Ft. eedion Crescent Cultivator Hoe 

Speeesiedadeoeense iH ee 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight........... # doz. ee 
Junior Bice. ..cccccccccscoess # doz $M 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50% 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco ‘Hoe...... 









E meaty 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy..........-- 

Warren. Hoe..........c00+0 - 456102, 
W,. & C. Ivanhoe............ -15&2% 
B. B, 6 in., Custionter Hoe $3.15 


B. B., 6% in. $3.35 
Acme Wedding #8 do 36 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, tpudos. 4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit-— 





Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........++- 45&10% 
Door— : 
Bardsley’s .......ssccscsecccccevecccees 45% 
Em i cneewethoncensdépnenenenessenees 509 
Pullman ..ccccccccccccccccceccceccccces 50 
"File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders aan File 
PROMENOD cccccccccsevcccscccoces 33%@40% 
Fruit Jar— 
Trium h Fruit Jar Holder, #@ gross, 
$10. BD OZ. ......cccccccccccccees ars 25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty ...ccccccccccecccecsveceses eooee 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
B Cc Mae, 0.0 <cccvcccvcsees 0% 
Bird Cc age, Sargent's Lis eres on 
Ceili nt’ os, 29, 32, 
$3, 199, 132 * 133 and 135...... 50&10&107% 
Cinthes 7 “Reading a oconsased 40% 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. S08 20107, 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s — 508107 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s. «107 
Coat and Hat, Reading. . 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s. 











Goat and Hat, Wrightsv 9 
Harness, Reading List 40%, 
Harness, Stowell’s....... 60° 
School House, Stowell’s...........++- 70% 
vaert 
BENS cccvccscesecersee 80210@ . .% 
Wire C. & H. ” Hooks:.....+-- 
6A UGE 0A 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... ’, 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. rst 
Van Wagoner, Coat a BE.. nccceés 107 
Westere Ww. ok: Co. Molding...... 15 
“Ee - 60810% 
Chief 70 





Wrought Iron— 
Boa, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1. dy 10 ‘in. -» $8.50. 
Cotton ... 7 ig Gee, 64. .05@$1.25 
Ss, OOKS 3 
™ rought a See Wrought Geods, 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium 
$5.35 ; Heav v, 36.35 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


MOF GOB... cccccccccccsces $1 39 
WRECHOS cccccvccese 1b. 5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Sa See 6OLSQGE 1045 % 


Malleable Iron. 
Oovert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
NE clin dn canatiocshsccodatibbanal 40% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook.............. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
P gos. $3.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Naila, Horse. 

Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horses, 


Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. nee 


Competition . @6¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 8 9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft. 10 ll ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 Gil ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
wre £2 OC Bac 60 cits 1b.3 G3io¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. 34@314¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
BG: ns 0es ss - 00 55 60 65 


Jap’d Tops....68 65 7% 75 
Tin’d Tops....71 68 81 78 
New England Pressing .lb. 84@4¢ 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons........... doz .60¢ 

Irons, Soldering 

See Coppers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 





BUED BasSWeccccccccccescccccceess W&2% 
ENED . Sabcdiccinantenssiveucdodéacnes +0 45% 
Covert's “Saddiery Works: 
aisy & 10% 
Victor . 60% 
Lockport 06 
BOR _ WRRcccccccencccacessnce 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. ees 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s.......... BY 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20G25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, ME cic uvaeen 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Ostlers vases 50% 

or 

Withington Acme, gz on, 4 

Dent, $2.75; ‘Y Rect 2 

Serrate $2. 0 ankee No. 3 50; 

Yankee No. 2. $ 

Drawing — 

Standard List........ TIQ@I5410 % 
C, E. Jennings & Co,, Nos, 45, 46..60% y, 
Jennings & Griffin, ee few Fe 4 
ee” > eee 
PII cabeuewishecteensdacsanies “ 59 
DEEL chide a deentuiouiacnwaneneniie i6 35%, 





L. & {._J. White 
Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge.per doz .$5.75@6.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
ncing— 

I  eiandxnccnanckesausaed gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
POISE cacvivess doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro .$1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. & 10 10% 9 


acing, Leather— 

See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 
BOG: Be Bccccvnszeccoessecesccsnased 25 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Sadan... A 

Richards Mfg. Co. : 


Climax Shelf, No. 113 eeddecccesesed 50% 
SE. Wil. Miiivicnuicacssecctaned 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. ‘ G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 
& W 


Readin 
IRAE - ovcibaseneuisescceteaindhe 50& 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 

doz. $4.25@4.50 
Lift Tubular, No. 0......... 


Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz . $4. nee 
Other Styles... ceccss- JO@404E5% 
Bull’s Eye Police- 
No. 1, 2%-inach.......- 75@3.00 
RGe SGA cen csaaa $5 0003.25 


R 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron.....ccc- 50°%2 


Latches— humb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., pe. 101, 
0: 


z. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., 
Hasp and Staples.................. 50% 
ae Bull Dog, Heavy, Ne. 


Richards’ Trump, No. 127...-.-----.$1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 


ee doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Cotton, oe and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 33% % 


Lifts rs, Transom— 


Ie Miidnendice besawnvessagudecedade 33% % 

Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
WO 008i 6 bck 6% $2.25 2.00 1.75 
We TOO ie ha cay $1.75 1.35 1.10 


Anniston Waterproof Clothes. 50 ft., 
# gro.. $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 
Line, $23.00; Acme, $18 00; Alabama, 
a: Empire, $16.00; Advance, 

4.00; Eclipse. $13.50; Chicago, 
. $11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia. 
$9.50; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 

Silver lake, Braided oe, No_ 0, 
$6.00; 8 , $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No 


atuaseeevnemanegensdnend Pe % 


Readead? Lines, Shade C &e.: 





THE IRON AGE 





White Cotton, No, 3%, $1.50; No. 4. 
2.00; No. 442, $2.50; Colors, No. 3%, 
1.75; No. 4 $2.25; No. 4%, $2.75; 
inen, No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50; 
No, 44, LN en Asaeianetnauamensee 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
-_e Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
Clothes Lines, White | Cotton: 50 ft., 
ri. 60 ft.. $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
ye .00; iat ft., $4.25 90 ft., $4.75; 
100 ft., eee ee 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .33 le @33 14 714% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these 


Reading Hardware Co.........ss0+s- 40% 

B, @ Be MER COhcccccccccesscess ace 

Sargent & Oo... ccccccccccceseses 406107, 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevator— 

EEE * cccmietardentdedcneasuepsxaded bw, 
Padlo 


Wrought Iron. OES 4sqs0esy 
Net prices are general. 
R. & E,. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel an@ 


MED ddndsibhatastdaneddsavanendcs 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
ee Se Si is cciccceccesnss 62% 
SEED aatacencetcquconercenagsa 50&10 é 
DL athtcutaccniadscatedsndsvquddent 6242 4 
Window Ventilating................ 60% 
Robison Patent Ventilating cee. 
DY Séuininkiueneninvkdeckuedieuets 4 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55° 
MN ccnneuecknkd eaedinohe 7 Ul 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25% 
BE Wikdiiaccecuccecesaddcceadonncons 40° 


achines—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Swan’s Improved................+- 40&10% 
Angular. 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4.......... 355 % 
Millers’ Fralls....... .... 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power. 
doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
DD Gs oncuceddsedudctakacease 30% 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock | 


BN desi cnt she ennsdagncaoucdceunaed 20% 
Ice Cutting— 
ID io sic tete Dattuianexe 244% 
Washing— 

Boss Washitig Machine Co.: Per doz. 
BD BEOb. Bontcnaceqesentevsecececed $57.00 
eae $54.00 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. ert 00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ 3.00 
Standard Perfection............... 3) 6.00 
Cinti Square Western............ a 00 
Uneeda American, Round........ 30.00 

Mailets— 

SE ii uence @ ale ae 4545@50%, 

eee 454550 %, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
CN i ox wacdecaw doz. 4545@50% 

Mangers, Stable— 
Bwett From Woks. ...ccccccccsccccces 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 


50&10% 

Keystone Wire Matting Co,: z 
DD. nhc civet ccunecnquaeeneiaee 50% 
PE aadababdacddntacencesradecccended 50% 


Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 3@30% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 30% 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria 50& 10@60% 

Parker’s Box and Side....... 504&10@60° 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co........0.ss00++ 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat.....a@ll sizes, $1.85@2.00 
CROGD “<cwcees all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 

12 14 16 18-in. 

High Grade... .$4.50 4. as 5.00 5. 25 

GREUNOORE cocccvcceesseseeces vests 0&5 % 

TF rr yA 

Great American Ball B’r’g, new list. 70% 

— CIB. .ccccccccccccccccccccccecss 0% e 
ennsylvania 5 





Pennsylvania, Jr. 
Pennsylvania Golf.............+0+s-+++ Te 
Pennsylvania Horse.............- saijas? 
Pennsylvania Pony......+.s+e++eee- 410&5% 
Granite State: 


Style A, Low Wheel... .70&10&10&5 % 
Style B, Low Wheel........ 704 10&5 7, 
Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia: 

Styles M.. S.. C.. K., T........ T0&5% 
Style Be nic cnsescceeecins 0&5 
Style E. High Wheel........ 70&10&5% 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list. 50% 


ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .8545@85410% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Pénishing, Upholster- 





ers’ dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. OTS D 
Anchor ....... 3B 72 
Champlain 3 26 
Coleman ..... 13 12 
New Haven... 23 21 
Putnam ...... 3 21 
New cwtnem. 19 18 6 
INS iio cedh caaneseussanabidal PR 
Jobbers? Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
™% 2 3 3% in. 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 ..9ro 


Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 





563 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off liat. 


Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. .$4.90 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapped. $5.30 
Square, Blank, C.&T..... $5.20 
Heragon, Blank, C.& T.. .$5.90 

Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 


ey $5 30 
Hewagon, Blank.......0:. $5.20 
Square, Tapped......ccces $5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped.........$5.70 
akum— 
PU ae cas wee e ew ade 1b .64%4@614¢ 
OU. B. MOY. «+ ccccccces lb. 5% @6¢ 
MOE, dad enectésaaes lb. 444@5¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .24%4€@3¢ 
In one lots \%¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 
Oil Tanks—Sce Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50 10% 
Te Ot MONO ac aaseeae TOQES %, 
ra van aks 66046 Gale TOMES % 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper... .50410% 
co we. Serr 654107 
a ah hee gia 2 65410 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 
Wes Se MED, Padand be dcecucddchsncedaaede % 


Malle able, Hz ammers’ Old Pattern, 2 
Nos, 1, 2 and 3 509 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 


Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@T0&10%, 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60& 10%, 


Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 


Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35a40¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@$3.00 
DEE “excnedacgudecseteansnuncnss 50&10% 
Stowell’s “Bhear’  eenaheds # doz. 35@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
Nickel Plate........ ee canned # doz., $2.00 
BD: Pie Rinsccnccccsavcdaed # doz., $4.00 
acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
ORS é signcdunienee 1b. 15420¢ 
: Rubber— 
( Fair en goods.) 
Sheet, rs Kas oCeC eK ee eed 11@ 12¢ 
Sheet, o. Mucwtaandane 11a 12¢ 
Sheet, C. MOM eds wed 1213¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum... ..ccccs h0@45¢ 
BE csat cna tkawes 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ '%. @  80¢........ 2aDB&k5%, 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@1214¢ 
WOON atanveweeeenad< Ib. 4@ Joe 


Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 
R. éM. wey with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 ® doz. 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard 1Ast. escece oo 65410% 


r 
nen pages 
Ont: 8 § & 
Per doz. 90°75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, ~~ 
eee 16 18 
Per doz. “$195 a's 2.80 3.15 


Roasting and Baking— 
egal, a M, Co., # oe Nos. 5, 
$4.50; $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $6.25 
Savory ? doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, “$15.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1d. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, | ze 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ibs.,} ~ 


OOF Te O Gbx as ac cece 8¢| & 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 @& 40| 
in., 1-32 to % in teannen 10¢ | 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing? 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 
- 


- S5@4 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to roll, 
¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to ore 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, ’ 
= 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
3 ply, $1.10; § oly, $1.25. 
Deatiein’ Felt, 9, ‘6 an 4% 8q. 

ft. to 1b, ton..... inden $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 aq. é 

OOP CEs « w Wikaain £d00,6,46.4i 1.75 

Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 300 aq. #5. ton.... 

$32.50@35.50 

2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft Sine ska . 
83 nly, roll 108 aq. ft.........7: 

Slater’s Felt (roll 00 sq. ft. -). ise 


a a4) Surface cote 
oS. Rk CE Ot eee 


Sand and Eme 
Flint Paper and Cloth. 60410 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25 
Emery Paper and CVh.60@60é10% 


Parers— Apple— 
ENED <ccusscitaneidedaeins #8 doz. $4.00 
EE avcductaanmadeumaiuas #8 doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.50 
DEN ‘excanudaoenaedeusadurend #8 doz. $4.00 
RIE lacdesdaundtnandawidadiiae each $7.50 
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s i} ca . each $20.00 
i alia Lay State. -# doz. $15.00 
improved Bay State. # doz. $56.00 
Littie Star. idews 2 doz. $5.00 
New Ligh tuing. sn encase t oe # doz. $7.00 
De MEE Es sic onnccseveence este # doz. $3 3 


Reading 78 


Rockis.¢ Table............+. 7? doz $6 29 
Turn Table ’98............. # doz, $6.00 
White Mtantain #! doz. $5.00 
Potato— : 
Saratoga ......... sovessee. H Coz. $7.00 
White Mountair # doz, $6.00 
Picks anc Mattocks— 
List Feb. 83 M00... ss sceve 75% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# do $6.40. ° ‘ 33% 
Pinking lrons— 
See /rons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— ; 
RMD fein 6) ibaa win Gib wale & 60 COE 10 ™ 
Iron, list Nov, 11, °85. .GU@b0k10%, 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 


Standard, 2-6 tn... ..e+eee8s 60% 
waxtra Heavy, 2-6 it... ...0. 70% 
hittinygs .. oe wha eae 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Consumers, Carloads. 


Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv, 
Kk & 4 in. .71 56 6814% 524%, 
% 48... 20088 0 72 4, 0% 
Sere 75 63 72 re , G04Q% 
% to 6 in. .79% 69% I Z 6 
7 to 12 in. .74 59 72 56% 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 

to 24 in.: 


New England........++++- 68%, 
New York and New J¢ recy .71 , 
Maryland, Delaware, 1), Pa.7%5 

vest, Pa. and West Va... .77% 
Virginia ......0eecesesees 76% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. ‘oe 
Sage aeealiapeeerenane-F er: 77 


NOTE.—Carload tots are gene ratiy de 
livered. 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested Stove Kine: 


L. C. L. 
5 in., per 100 joints... .$7. 2 $8.00 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 7 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.. 450 9,50 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— ‘ 
Bench, first qual........-#0&10% 
Bench, Second qual.... * wate 
Molding . 10% 
Bailey's (Stanley Re & L. ss eee 40", 


(hapin- Stephens Co.: 
; First uality aaecceed 40@40&10 


Bench, A 
Bench, Second Quality... .50@5U410% 
Molding ....-sessercccces 33! 34339 10% 
Toy and German........-.-. {0 40K 10% 
Cc maple . 6 edihbtansensebiciunceveelears 60% 
jhio Too 0. Ot 
? Bench, hk iret Quality...... 40@40& 10% 
Bench, Second Quality... .50@50&10% 
Molding aheGieeecesapeesedl 3314@33! sk 10 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.......... 607 
BSN ccngcncdadewadngasénckinccscedtenst l, 
Iron Plane c 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. <0.) ade 40% 
Chaplin’s Iron_Planes........+--. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
He, Grid occcccceccccsccgecsocvcosecosse 35% 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes 
Sargent’S ......ceseeecveceeeees 
EERSEED a on npnesesencetgpasdesecbeseneseen 





Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons. 





254 10490 % 
Buck BBS. ...ccccccccccccccsssesesseess 0% 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Ohio Tool Co.......... 
Stanley R. & L. Co... 
SIMEON, ectpnsdccans setecunerecessdsogased 
LL, & 1. 5. White.... cores. 
Planters, Corn, Hand-— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— i 
PIRND . b's <6. 6050 cvs 00s Ib. 5@4%4¢ 
Self-Sealing Pie. Giates (R, M, 
Co.). @ doz, $2.00..............00ee 50% 


Pliers and Nipners— 
Button Pliers... .75€10@%5, 10, 5% 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 = 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 om ery 
Acme ,Nippers. 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Go.: 
American Button.. an ISBN 





SIE. wccccsccccesece cccccceccocoecs 
ead Patterm...cceccces oe 50% 

Combination and others.......... 3%" 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
BO “OER. 90s 00c0008 40& 10@40& 10& 10%, 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible 
Cutting Nippers.............-.+++.- 50% 
i" 5. & W. Tinners’ Cutting ~— 
W a * Schollhorn Co.: 


Paragon .. 50%, 
Swedish Side. End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers.........+..++.0-sse0e re 
Utica Drop_ Forge & Tool Co.: 
Ptiers and Nippers, all kinds. secede 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Piumbs and Tvels...... 10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. Woaana ne 0 
Pocket Levels............ 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels 
Disston’s Pocket Levels aotutebe 
Tl. Jennings & Co.’s Iron 











C. FE. Jennings &-Co.’s Iron, Adjust-” 
MET «ad ikbadsbechiovkinens deste W&T% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.......cceesceeeee 45° 
og vc cnassonstncgy 35% 
SOC WOR a | cn caccvecenests B%% 

Poachers, te 
Ruffalo on ers, Fo, 
No. 1, $6.00 ° witty 
.00; "Ne. é, Seen scensanene 


@ doz, $6.25 | 


THE IRON 








Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers,.... .Ub.-0¢ 
16-1b, paapers.........-W.9aMhe¢ 
Y%-lb, papers.......... lb.94alié¢ 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...+..#@ doz. $3.25 
It Madison Western # doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Bonaractwre rs’ Lists. . .25@25&57 
fower's . ‘ i) %e 
Polish— Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 Ib cai (powder), 
each, $1.25; # doz., $12.00; Ke » 2, Wb 
ean (cake), each, $2.50; #e doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, N l i! 
loz., $3.00; N 2 (1 qu.) i 
Brrestoling Paste... osc.sccsceccecesess 40 
rge Wiiham Ho ffman 
l S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; #@ gro. $4.50; 
» Ib boxes, @ doz $1.25; 1 bb 
boxes, # doz, $2.25 
I S. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, @ doz 
$1.25; #@ gro., $12.00. 
Barkeepers Friend Metal Polish, ® 
| doz., $1.75; @ gro., $18.00 . 
Wvyun'’s White Silk, % pt. cans, # 
Stove— 
| Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Ib cans, 
# lb l0¢ 
| Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
# doz. 75¢ 
Itlack Jack Paste, % Ib cans, # gr. $9.00 
iluck Kid Paste, 5 Ib can....each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per_ 
era ee: $6.75 
seph Dixon's, # gr. $5.75..... lW% 
dizon’s PiumbdAZO.....ccccccces # Ib 8¢ 
EEE jcanchccentoerceceendennes # gr. $2.50 
ee Fe eS Oe 10 
DED ic ckSvesannecsscossasee # gr. $3.50 
i SN, sat ve oenesbaneKes #? gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5  pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk, 4% tb box......@ doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box...... # doz. $0.75 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... # doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
ee gro. $9.00 
Bhs BOONE 6. ks 6 ops vs gro. $10.00 
i a gro. $11.00 
S @6., BEUETC. 6 cocccecss gro, $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c, 

Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% f.., 4B¢. 
Steel Hitching Pusts........... each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Enameled ........ steesvee cin 
eee ‘ asada 35% 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Dank, 2 UD. o00.sccccs COCR EG 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb....each Vi¢ 
Bee; Wwe vaswadessene each 15¢ 
SS re each 25¢ 
In Kegs: 
i. SO ere re $3.50 
26-Ib. kegs..... bbe ees Ree $4.50 
King 8s Semi-Smokeless: 
ne & ?. Ra $6.50 
Half K (12% tt bulk).......... $3.50 
Ry seg (6% tb bulk)........ $1.90 
Case 24 (1 tb cans bulk).......... $8.50 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Ke o Sy eae $12.00 $15.00 
Half (12% 1 bulk)... 6.25 1.75 
Quarter °e (6% Ib bulk). 3.25 4.00 
& ase 24 (1 one bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1  c. bk).. 7.28 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun . 50&20% 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 20@25% 
Seal Preases— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller........ eee $21.00 
en Nail— 
SID - Sic asscarncnnsconsnpnvervcesics 50% 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, ® doz., $12.00. . 
%& 10% 


Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, # ‘dos. 
$20.00 


Pearson So, 1, anne Spike Puller, | 


GE | URS a0 btn porcccksedascavcst cies A 
Scranton, yt Lots: 
No. 2B (large) ........ evecccceecece $5.50 
Fk, Bee MD sie cthnknccicdwecnacct $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, case er cline se'00 
doz. 
Diamond B, No, 3, case rr a Ail 
z. $5.50 
Giant No, doz. nee No 2, 
$16.50; No. 1, stosanaetoovbd Me % 
Staple Ot SS iD RE 6” 
Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, # doz., 
T5c.: ® gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
ee ae ™m ™ 8 3 
—— or Tackle, 
ib ie acatal $0.30 45 60 = 1.05 | 


Hay *Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 


doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 

ROOD exis wikis 46 40 2 ™% % 
eS . prouse. doz....$0.65 85 1.90 
sews m% 1% 2 

at Ger... SS By 30 
Ine 4 ™ 2 &% &%&% 
Side, doz $0.25 40 55 60 
7. ere ™% ™% 2 % 


Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .69 ¢1°% 
Pumbh Waiter, Anti-Friction. OR 
SEE SR in onan secucnderesenan’ 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. wer” 





AGE 


Sash Pulieys- 


Common frame; Square or 


Round Bnd, per doz, 1% and 
ea ee eee . . 16a 19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no F ace t " Plate 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. . 6a19¢ 
Acme... ; iM 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Fox All-Steel, Nos und 7, 2 in.... 
# doz. 50 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50 
Idea) ...... ° . U& 
Niagara % i l6¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
N 26, Tro; ‘ li'eg¢; 2 in., l64¢ 
PRs 600s 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Pa e bi s-—see Llocks. 
Pumps— 
GETS * nc 6A eae 6006061 
vitcher Spout.. -F0@s80k10% 
Wood Pumps, 1 ubing, ke. fO@50 
garnes Dbl. Acting (low list) 50 
sarnes’ Pitcher Spor oo. OK LOKS 
Contractors’ K er Diaphragm No 
2. B. & L. Block Co..... $16.0 
Daisy Spray Pump 1 doz. $6.75 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast ‘Mail Hand, 
(low list ceee sees ee 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail ow 
a Fae . ° AS 
Fiint & Walling’s Tight Top VPitcher.80 
National Specialty Mfg, Co., Measur 
NN EN et reas wos ake 
Mechanical Sprayer............ssee> $6.00 | 
Myers’ Pumps (low list).......... . 50 
Miyers’ Power Pumps.... jinn 50 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.............50&10 


Pump Leathers 
Plunger and Lower \Vaive—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... $ $4 3% 38% 


$3.30 3.60 3.85 
Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch... 2% 3 3} 


2.75 3.85 


Punches— 
Saddiers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
its i ako a's wea a ae $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 


34 4 
5.00 6.00 


doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50 
Bemis & Call Co.’s @heck........... 55 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1C, 
GRID tah cuss KRMRhé abSedGeheebahteheceee 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00 50% 





Niagara Hollow Punches...... l 
Niagara So'id Purches........... 55& 10%, 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 
Bernard 
Lodi 
Paragon 
Steel screw, B. & in ‘ 
Tinners Hollow, P., 8S. & W. Co...40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8S. & ; 
doz., Be ventescoscesececcesecnsceton 








ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


2144 2% ¢ 
Sliding er, , asvongee a 
He tn, 1,, 064.2... sae 
a Mtg. tes 


No. Reliable "mer. Track, ® ft. ae 


No. 2 Reliable Hgr. Track, #8 ft. 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 2%¢ 
ae, E, MeonsidkGcindacscnanctel 2¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, @ 100 ft., 1 2 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.5 
Hinged Han ger, > “100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
' in., $3.10; 4 x 3-16 in., 60. 
Lane’s! 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
1% in., $4.10. 
O. N._T.. ow 100 ft., 1 in., $2.75; 1% 
in., $3.50; HN in., $4.00. 
Standard, Re # 100 ft. $4.00 


Lastpace von. : 
00 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 


 b. York, 1 x 3-16 in. . B 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney’s: 

Hinged Hanger Rail, @ ft., ll¢..50% 

ee era ee # ft w*§ 

TT. -napcmeacnasenseuased # ft. 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............. Gide 10% 
Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 

Common 1 x 3-6 in. 2.25; 1% x 

3-16, $2.50; 1% x 3-16, $2.75, 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail...60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............. 50 


Gauge Trolley 


Tra “k, @ 
9¢; No, 32, ue 


14¢; No, 33, 2¢. 


Safety Door Hanger Co.’s Storm 
Ten: 60% 
Safety eer’ Hanger “Co.'s YD. & 
Standard .........+6 ectsobutecsacned 60% 
Stowell’s: 
0 ee ee # ft. Ise 
Se rare 
Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....# f. 33 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-i6. -P ft. T¢ 
Swett’s Hylo. # ft. 11¢.............. 6% 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... # 100 ft. $3.00 
EE | apenas # 100 ft. $2.75 
Rakes— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.35 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 
RR ee 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden. # doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75° 
Victor Garden, # doz. of? teeth. 
$15.00; 14, $16.50; 16. $18.00........ 80% 
20 teeth, 


Queen City Lawn, # doz., 
$3.45; 24. $3.60 
Anticlog Lawn, # doz 
Malleable Garden.............. 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... 
Lawn Queen. 24-tooth...... 
Paragon, 20-tooth 
Paragon 24-tooth........++. , 
Steel Carden. 14-tooth....# doz. $2. 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
1.7ha@2 ™ 
Weldless Steel Garden............ T5&5% 











February 8, 1906 


Rasps, Herse— 


Diestou’s Wises .. 15% 
baloney “Br a." eke s@i 1 1085 7, 
McCatlrey’s American St'd...60&10&5% 
New Nicholson......cccooccess ‘70& 10@75% 
See also Tiles. 
Razors— 
RHE: Didiccneccnstsgandsansdas. Bn 


box Razors, No. 42. 
lox Razors, No, 44 
Fox Razors, No, 82, 





Red Us cic kcnsacdinsnsiseutacaawenet 
eTslein: 

Cc ‘Arbo Magnetic...........++00+++-$18.00 
CRPRR. ING: Oh ckccavsccesccesens $15.00 
ChreON, NO, DarcvesscscnnccdevenssQ@aanee 
All other Razors enue 

Safety Razors- 

Kampfe Bros. : 

Star Safety. sguscs eee 
Star Interchangeable. cme 25 
Star Safety Corn.......... oo 

SUVETMEIN 2 cvcvessicesoccsscesccensss 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 
M 6, Q 6, A 6, B 6, M 9 


Q 16, A lb, B WW ) 
Populo, Nickeled Popuio 
Aluminum, Germas wilv., 
1240 N, 124 N rs 





300i N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9 

‘2. 8. Fe, eo By Oe tisicn 

SE TUN. aaa sav needa wane ra hnee 

EE sake cnscubes > oe 

Sacra éhbete ct oe Seay 

i ioncccen cehsebenh.- Genders’ 

EEE Ue aNsscckedehbbetenecces oa 

NG lan ty tubeeabhhanatvehenduedens ; 

986 PN, 2901 N, 974 PN.. 5%, 
BG BO DSS SS 20% 

Competitor 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 
2uz a’N, 102 PR, 22 PR. 2 c 

304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P. 00304 PN.Z 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 

Japanned, Liec aoietiinen ad and 
Bronzed ‘ ° ° THE LO% 
Revolvers— 

Single Action..........95¢@8$1.00 

Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 

Double Action, 44 caliber . $2.00 

SUID na ae. dno 00.6 sao Ro $3.45 

BO TINOE. 2 hac Kner dickens $4.00 
Riddles, Hardware Grade 

es kvee care per doz .$2.50G$2.75 

17 in. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.60 

We Phiten nes per doz .$3.000$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 
2 2% 

Steel . $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 

Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 

Rea's Improved Self-Piercing, Cop- 
per, 2 in., ®@ doz., $1.25; 2% in., 
$1.50; 3 in., $1.75. 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 

Hill’s Rings, gro. boxes.$4.00@4.50 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 

doz. 50@55¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 

doz. 70@75¢ 

Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 

Blair’s Rinyers.per doz. $0.60@ .65 

Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 

Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 

CE acikies cscs vel 40E 10045 % 

SON OP PONG ks 6 0:+ka 15@1545% 

Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bowes, paste- 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin boves, 
294 32¢. 

Tubular, 


Sinch. 


per doz. bores, 50 count, 





29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 
Barn Door, Sar ent’s list.........., 60° 
Cronk’s Stay No. 65, 90; No. 
Sebnonnesopciuahieesadessucdets teed $1.00 
Cronk’s_ Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
SU Si cu é-clk sireks Uenseladsschaedvceaet $0.84 
POND TEN. cacsacndeassadecdeuadhe cual 40% 


Richards’ Stay: 


ia Adj. and Reversible No, 53. 75¢ 
K, Adj, and Reversible No. 58.50 ¢ 
tee Screw, Nos, 55 and 57........ 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60......... 50% 
RL. PA di a'cnasnctve divested 60% 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... # doz. 65¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... # doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and weer: 


ORS Terre ie , 12o¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and lar er: 
ND 6 knw ai Geka’ é'e £0 rece 10¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and ouiie 
kt rae 1b. 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 


Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
MORE  v.6s te dave whda es lb., 8¢ 
st MLTR Cee eee ee Ib. 10¢ 


Sisal, Warred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
pA er Sey; 
ps AO PTE ETE Pee lb. 10¢ 

Cotton Rope: 
Best, 4-tn. and larger. 161%44@18¢ 
Modiues, \4-in. and larger, 


15140 16Y%¢ 
Common, \%-in. and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, %¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No, 1, %-in. & up. 1b. ee 
Thread No. 2, \%-in. & up, lb.5%¢ 


Old Colony Manila Transmission 
TED pouneneder ansensaccemanen # th 17% 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ........- . 874, €2144% 
Pe oh dn hk th oe 2 p5€214% 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Z ute Jicsowssipindan tevebpaalieeaperdal 45% 
bumanns texspentited abbene keke 33% % 
Covert Saddlery Works............ 60&5% 





wh 
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Rulers, Desk — 
impson & Son: 





Boxwood and Maple....... ooee 30K10% 
Rules 

Ro oc ig'w a6 sae. 6.0 0 OUELU LUZ 
 g ME 85 L0G 35k 1045 7, 
iapin-Stephens Co.: 

HOXWOOK ..ccccccecccccsseocs 60460410 
Flexifold ........+++- 27 5o&10&10&247 
LVORY ccvcccevccccccececoect $0(4 35h LUA 10 . | 
\tiscelianeous . DO@ 50K 10K 10 4 | 
COMNMATION «ee ee eee eee eee ed eer 


Stationers 


<euffel & Esser Co.: 





Folding, Wo0d.........+.ese+s: 35&10% 
Folding, Steel.........--sseee- 33'&10 
ficin’S Bteel.....ccccccccccccese 50d 10 c 
fkin’s pastes spans senasuen saw auneen 60% 
inley R. & L. Co 

BASWOOE .acocccccceccecccscccesecce 62% % 
[LVOPY cccccccccscedccccccccsececscccces 45% 
Miscellame@OuUS ......ccccsereccceccecs 07% 
Lie GAG. .cccccccccccccccccccccececeses 40% 
Zig Zag, Pin br rere 41244 
son Nut Co G s 
HOXWOO o...sccrcsceesscreses 60@60&10% 
IVORY <ccvovecess 35& LO@S5K10& 10% 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash 


Sash Locks— 
see Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
see Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
see Stujfers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

see Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see /'00ls, Saw. 






Saws— 
Atkus’: 
CirculaP ....ccccccccccecccersoesessess 50% 
Band ee ee ntcicensl “50&10@ 04, 
Cross CutS...cccccccccccccecccccces toh 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.....-+++++++- 50% 
One-Man Saw......-scee - 40% 
Wood Saws......++-- 40% 
Hand, Compass, &C....seeeeeeeeses 40% 


Chapin-Stephens Co. ; 
Turning Saws and Frames. .30@ 30810 c 

Diamond Saw & Stamping Works 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 306 10&10% 


Disston’s: 
oes. Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 











Band, 2 to 14 in, wide.........+.- 0% 
Band, % to 1%.....ccecceeceeeseees fe 
COSSCULS ..cccecccccccccceccecsecsess he 
Narrow Crosscuts........ssesesseseee fo 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.....--+++-+ 50 / 
i'ramed Woodsaws 35% 
Ww oe —* 39 
Ww SAW ROdS.......ceceecceeeseesss 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, d100, | 
DB, 120, 76, 77, 8....-+eseereceeeeses 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination bmcebeonneonnses by 
Compass, Key Hole, &¢.........++- 25/ 
Butcher Saws and Blades paesaenaee 35% 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.’s: - 
peek — Peedanpbocsencepesecsoestes 00 
UtCher HAWS. ..-..ccccccccscccccecss 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. “35859 
Framed Wood Saws......-+++-s.+ 30% 
Hand SQwS......-ccccoccescesess 20k2'47% 
wie per BladeS......-seecereeeees 35% 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws...... aenesbaceneete 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades.............---- 15& 107%, 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...30/ 
os! 8 50% 
ircular SAWS.......cscccccsccessees 
Crescent oe Cut Sone. 34 
One-Man Cross Cuts.......-+++- 
gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws, “0 
ANG SAWS. ...scececececercessceesees 
Back Saws..... ‘asain? 
Butcher Saws.. 35@35KT 2 
Hand Saws, yews senece*aeree paales 
ar aws y e Brand...... 
Won Saws Key Hole, &c. ‘Bdiidits’ 
Springfield Mach. Screw Go. : 
inccod i itchen Saws.. nen 
Butcher p Blades.......... Seto, 
7 heeler, Madden & Clemson M fie 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........+0. 
Hack Saws 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..B% 
Disston’s: 


Concave BladeS..........-+++seeeeees 257 
mereene oaproncenace keccnkassnnseser ws 
¢c WT WERMIORs ccccccceckecncees 
Ritehburg File W ra The Best.. BY 

Cc. E one > ‘s° 
rames, Nos. 175, es 
Hack Saw eeTiG% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, com ts oy 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 8 


Gritfin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&107 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades.. *3paebee109 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 7 
iniond Hack Saw Blades...... ey 4 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 507, 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. 1 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. 30810810 
Sterling Power Hack ao Machines, 


each, No. 1, .00; No. 2, $30.00. 0% 
Victor’ Hack Saw Blades............ 5% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 

7 Sgroll— 
Brrnes’ No. Mi cont senpecéeadanste 3% 
Barnes’ Bont Saw pblades Seats sind 40° 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... mY, 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10% 
Rogers, complete, $4.00.......... 15&10% 

Scalers, Fish— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 

Scales— 

Family, Turnbull's... .50@50&19% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % o. to § 
MR a's tale aln's nan $5.50 
Two Platforms, % 5 4 aR 
Wy. ata civercscuesd doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 

Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 

Eureka ......000- 3% 


Aen eee neta ene eeernee 





THE _ 


. 40 
20% 


Favorite 
Crocers 
Chicago Scale 
The ‘* Little 
Union or F — No 
Portable Platform (red: a list) ..50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35 
‘The Standard ’ Portables........50 
‘The Standard '’ R. R. and Wagon. 50% 
Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle 
Bor, 2 eer 
Ship....Light, 
Adjustable Box S« 
Co.), $6.00.. 
Chi upin- Stepl 


Trip MCAICS. cc cccccceseces 
Ca: 
Detective, = 


_ $2.00€ 2.25 
>. $2.60042.85 


$2.00; Heavy, 
raper (S, R. & L 


30@30K 10K 
Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Maine 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Eench and Hand 
Bench, Lron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; DA, $3.00G8.25 5 144. $3.50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. doz. 30a3045 
Be, Wes +s enawee od SUG 3045 % 
kh. Bliss Mfg. C I SUG SVK 10 
Chapin-Stephens ¢ Hand. .304@30&10 
Ohio Tool Co.. Bench and Hand..30 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 
Luy, Cone Point, list Oct, 1, 
"9 . - T5415 % 
Coach, list 
Oct. J, - Th 10 
Hand Rail, SE ce 
Tk 1075 % 
Jack Screws- 


Seree rames.... - 4&1L0KS 


Gimlet Point, 
"9 


list . Jan. < 


i oy ee ee SOM@S80E5 % 
Millers Falls..... Kes oo» DUK LOL 
Millers Falls, Roller suai - W&107% 
Bg. te GE - WF ecdnviceses . sores 6d eae 
Sargent’ ..ccccccccdvcssccce ° 70&1 
Swett Iron Works....... joi 75.8 10¢ 18065 : 


Machine- 
List Jan. 1,98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
5IG50E 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass... 
50@50E 10 % 
Set and Cap— 


ee CUM bac ces 46-4 ee nde ons 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
MUG cis ae ec eee cet edeees 25% 
Me Ns 05n k dala oc 4, la 
PU ee GENS os wc gecs te.qeu 
| 7 ere sad109 
Fillister Hd. Cap...... 60k 10410% 
W ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 87% 4 10@. .% 
Round Head, Iron. ..85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass... .85 €0a..% 
Round Head, Brass. .80 &10@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774¢400@..% 
Round Head, Bronze.75 &10@..% 
Drive Screws... .cccccess 87g 10% 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain Finish. . .$6.25 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb... .$6.50 
No, & Clipper, Pol’'d Webb. .$6.75 
No. 6 Clipper & Solid Steel. $7.00 
Bush, Weed & Bramble, No. 2.86.50 
WN: NO. Diacdensadenediea $8.25 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1...... $8 = 
Nos. 3 & 4 Clipper, Grain. . $8.7 
Baked Steel NO. 6. cceccicvs 39.25 
Seeders, Raisin— 
Enterprise 25(@30% 





Sets— Awi and Tool— 


Aiken’s Sets, Awl and Tools: 
No. doz., $10.00........... 60&10% 
Preys — ool, andics, Nos. 1, x 


MINN conan accccnuitcaakaccanaseaee % 
Millers Falls Adj. ye Pages, io 
1, $12: No. 4, $12; N $18... .15&10% 


Garden tool ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


a" gS ee # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
NN | 5 a5 sweets gro. $3. mee 75 
BEE . BO Rcen cccndeccansiscepecncouns 


Cannon’s Diamond Point, # si2-a0y 

DT nasbvdeedaunendtabnes os 

Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt...® gro. : 
--@ gro, $7.20 


Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co o..3 

Jiamond Racgied Cup Pt.#® gro. $7.50 
T5Q@7I5£10% 


pO Pr 

Aiken’s: 
Genuine 
Imitation 

Atkin’s: 
Criterion 
PED. 3: ven iivarccavecnianecdd 
Bemis & Call Co.’s: 
SE GME issu ccenstuigecsceeetdendes 
Plate a 
Disston’s Star and Fonarch.. 
7 No. i. — 
os 


o eo ceceesccccccsccseosces 50&10% 
eccccvcccccscsoccoocooes 50&10% 






No. 1 Old Style, "$10.00. 
Special, $16. 
Giant Royal Cross Out ailed # 

Royal, Hand......... : 
Taintor Positive. . 

havin 
Shaving Sets, 

# doz. 


Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 
Sharpeners, Knife — 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 





Fox Shaving Sets, No W............ 


net, $24.09 
60% 


Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, )} 

ee aT $1. 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone. 

lc bsasen dackarhnsdesbegsis $1.50 | 

Natural Grit Carving Knife ix 

Hones, # doz...........-.- 80g 
Quick Cut Emery Carving | 
Knife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 

Hones, @ doZ........ceeeeee $2.50 


34.50 | 





TRON + AGE 


i Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co............-- 20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
FOU bondi ceeensss doz.$1.10@ 1.25 
ko Re re doz . $1. 75@Q2.25 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Cod 45 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L Co ). .35 
Chapin-Stephens ¢ & Lk 
Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00 15&10 
W l S "1 il 2 5 
Shears— 
Cast Iron.. ? 8 9 in 
Best . $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good $13.00 15.00 17.00 gro 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro, 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 


Best quality Jap. - TO@70€ 10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60é10 
Fair quality, Jap... .80@Q80é5 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75a>"&10 
Tailors’ Shears....... pO zk 
Acme Cast Shears. AG 4085 
I ‘silor’s Shears... 
Wilkinson's Sheep, 1909 list......50&10 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel’ Bladee....... 20.654 20k 19% 


Steel Laid Blades. pk 100050 % 


lorged Handles, Steel Blades, Berli: 

50(@50&5 
Heinisch’s Snips... ‘ ‘ 10 
Jennings 


& Gritlin Mfg. Co.’s. 6% to 

10 in ‘ , . ee 
Niagara Snips...... dmatecoenns 
P., S, & W. Forged Handles 20 
Pruning Shears— a 


Cronk’s Hand Shears 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears rs 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00.. ‘ 25 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz 

$12.00 .. ‘ ; cdéadewcousne 
John T Henry Mfg “Go. : 

Pruning Shears all grades. .- 50&10 
P.. Ss. & W o's 
Wilkinson’s eden "1900 list. - -50&10 


Wilkinson’s Lawn and Borde oT 0) 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction...............50% 
Patent Roller, Hattield’s, Sargent’s 
BE. Kvcesevscscecceccceccegeasbecte 70k 107 

SUL, vtandccanenecdgecatecenstenss 

a 2. Eso deavetevedeminihas 





Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern......807 
Sliding Shutter— 40 











Reading list............ ey 
R. & E. list. | 
Sargent’s list... ige0Y | 
Shelis—Shells, Empty— 
grass Shells. Empty: 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
GD cckncanwesecdaccscacedcouss 6&5 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .25&5 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 2 
I anne cbveketnedsindamebetigenell 20 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
a Sn Ee MR castnaancseudenns 235 
Climax. Union, League, New Rival, 
Se Fy eee 20 
Expert. Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10 
12, 16 and 20 gauge...............338% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass. -20&5% 
Robin Hood, High Brass......... 30&5 
hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 
medium grade HOks% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade 0k 106 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... 5081085 % 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


MNS iii'w:6.4i owe ees per keg $4.00 
MNO Gen eve we hee per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes........+... # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... . $1.80 
Drop, B end larger... ..ccecs 
per 25-Ib. bag, $2.05 
Buck, 25- Ib. es 
Chilled, 25-Ib. bag.......... $2.05 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle. . $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mail, D. ‘Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Hamter’a GenwlGe....ccccevcs 
per aro. $12.00@ 12.50 
ore | Metall'c Tplued, R. M. Co,, # gr 
16& 18 i820 
$13 0 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters 
# doz... $2.00 20° 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic | 
c-— Per dozen. | 
Mesh ...... % 6 8 2 
Tron Wire....$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20) 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 25, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast Iron— 
Painted, Standard liat: 





12 x 12 to 22 x 36 in... .604k5Y 
20 2 40 to 24 2 50 in.. 55% 
25 @ 60 to 25 & 120 in. 35% | 


Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in.. 
ee ee ee hs ines nenecdsaee . 55% 
NOTE, —There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. | 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Jron........... -8O@80E10% 
Geet hedas cncadess HOG 404 10%, | 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
OD BGs co sauces 50@50€ 10%, 





565 


Eureka, Uuencelied Welestess. 
on 60é5 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .60€4 tens €5% 


Slaw Cutters—See Cutters 


Snaps, Harness— 
a. ee J0@ 404 10% 
Covert Mfg. C 
EPO cccdnetecascuannctnewednudews 30&2 
High Grade... 45 
Jockey Cee ceccetecscceccescessceseeses 35% 
TR: ditadeubteiatcetieaeds : 45 
MO cas cxd Avaidawags wat tixG ee 
Pd SO ae 30&2 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Crown ecene 6 
J eee 60 
ere 6 
Triumph saweeesuaMewadad 6 
Oneida Communit 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch. 60&5 
et a er 60 
Swivels cuatanseeedenuducadaes «oe 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66%3&1 
Snaths— 
RI 6 x ice dead eh eueeces 50% 


Snips, Tinners—See Sheai .. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... dVk L0G 60E5 % 
CD raid é.0 <tcine ce wa 60@60€ 10 
International Silver Co.;: 

1817 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 
Hamilton eestermciaate 1010 
Rogers & Bro William Rogers’ 

wagle Brand ecu case 

Anchor, Rogers Brand........... 6 

Wm. Rogers. & Son 6041 


Miscellaneous— 


German Silver... - 60605 % 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Cx 
Seneca Silver séeakadertieutan 
Tinned Iron— 
Nata: dia 'an te ckascige oi per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro.$0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
CE SEINE, i cvdcuneasecmenaus 40&10 
Ct CER ei kes dneendeedesuddeusanenene 
Palimsa® (Coll)... . ccccccacceeseeseese 25% 
Reliance (Coil) Ueanvewesacdeuateund “a= 
Se CCD es ianeddadunencedecadeaens ° : 
Torrey’s Rod, oe Diicecceas 8 doz. ji. 16 
WHEE CE b sn ceccsvecssonxenend HK 10K10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


14 in. and W ider: Per ib 
i. eeeere eae we ae a {aise 
Half Bright.. Sasat wd aioe ac eect 4@4' 

) | err PAG iste 

Painted Seat Springs: 

. Bee BO Birt weeuces per pr. 42¢ 
Dae oO Gee teacecen per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

Ente rprise ssqeaetimnmaneieks 25@30 

—— phia No, # doz. $12; No. 

$15; No. 3, $24 LN ceanwadnaaeedeoses 30% 

Picuger & Henger Mfg. Co.: 

GES Vascunesccedvavecedecdicadacteds 70% 

SED cunnéguacemeedanneoeenneds 75% 
PEE. ddgqesvcvunsncceuqecasecens 65% 
Squares— 


Nickel plated..| List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. | Wh10@IEE WES Y, 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


POO 2.46 bee wa 604 104 10G@ 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
DOO Sok wKere 40E 10@ 40€10410% 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels.. 70% 2 
Wintespettoms's and Miter, No. 
a ED WOU Ghadudaneduaataads seéeaas 50% 


‘eieaeeen, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5.25@ $5.50; No. 1, $6. 25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


Cheap dwarededdeaned doz. $1.00 
peg a doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... -~ $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind..... . 1b. 646% 
Electricians’, Association list. 
80€ 104104 10% 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
WI aX 40a'Sa oe ence eat $2.55 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 
er lb. 34@3' 
Grand Crossing Tack C0. ’s list. goat 
Steels, Butchers’— 





SUE iia ldcatitetdwiiiins a oe . 30% 
OT ins kre clancnd are 30°7 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s.......... 40% 
Steelyards — . 0@ 30d 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ - 50@50E 10% 


Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet | Die Stock. .25% 


Derby Screw Plates.................. 5° 
SD Fe icececcneccces 5% 
Lightning Screw Plate.... 5% 
| Re SE ia cnarivennnstave bY 
Reece’s New Screw Plates % 





MN i fon tctsc octicneddvesess 5@3% 
Stones—oOil, 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. “So. 1904 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit .60% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 

a” Sere see % 


qa Geeundone i seiietwen | 60% 
em Corundum Razor H -. 50% 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: ne By 





Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas St. a 1, 5% to 8 in. $3.50 
Arkansas Sli i ie $4.00 
Lily White ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | 2 
Washita St., Extra, 4to 8 in.50¢ }# 
Washita St.: No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ 8 
Washita St.: 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White ‘shige kaeeceesersinae 9¢ 
Rosy Red Slips........ -- -9¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.. 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... toe 
India Oil Stones (entire list)... .33%% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Qaheit pouste Grit ae % 
uickeut Emery an orundum A 
Stone. Double Grit............. 14 


Quickeut Emery Rubbing Bricks. se 





Pr 
: 






Hindostan No. 


. Re ut-S 8¢) 
Hindostan No. 1, Small.. 10¢ 
Axe Stones Call” kinds) ............ ‘ 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 £8. x 
Dindnidaphesesn suevver 

ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.2¢ % 
ueer Creek Slips..........+.- 40¢ 
PE PED oss cbuncetnoctdvetsans 6¢ 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wircel « ute. 


Gem Corundum, $8.00 # 
gro., 12 in., $10.80 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots........ gro. $9.00 
One gross or more.......--. gro .$7.20 
Lots of ” om or more..# gro. $6.00 
Pike te. © 1901 list: 
Black iamond 8. 8..% gro. $12.00 ) 
Lamoille 8S. S8........ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. 8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8. 3 gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro. $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8. gro. $7.00 ” 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. 5 Se 4.50 } z 
Leader Red End 8S. 8.#@ gro. $4.50 
— Cut Emery....@ gro. $10.00 
ure Corundum,..... @ gro. $18.00 
Crescent ....cccccvcccccsecsesces $7.00 


Emery ‘scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12) 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 
Stoppers, Bottle— 

Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 


Stops— Bench-— 


Millers Falls........ sesessessensses 15&10% 
Morrill’s, # doz., No. i, $10.00......507 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.......sesese00 4 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......-scssesesess 20% 
Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots,.....25&20% 
ame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 


60@604 10%, 
Moses ae vdecesese «.. -d0z. $1.60 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00...... 20% 
Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop........s.eseeeee 3% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Finterprice, Mite. a ee" ie , * %, 
ationa pecia y 0., Ss an. “ 
TEE a dumsebchdcacahdodevkssbboosegen 30&5% 


Sweepers, Carpet— 





National Sweeper Co.: : doz, 
Louis XV, Roller Bearing, old 
EME  sctchhepsencobovetneteanee 120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 
ver Plated............ seeees seeees 2.00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered........+.+++++++- 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............. $36.00 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers...... sseeesessenes $2 "00 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
Bitcteeled oc sc escccccccsovsesccosss $: 
‘Triple “Roller Bearing, 
Nickeled ...cccccccscsccscccccccess 24. 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$24.00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Wickseled 2... cccccceccqecscccsacess $24.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. .$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r 'gs, N’kel. $20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap. .$18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled...........+.++ $36.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned............-- $33.00 
Auditorium (26 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, . Nickeled..........+«s++ $64.00 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled..........¢.++« $60. 
NOTE.—Rebates : dozen on 


50c per 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on ns: 
dozen ; $2 per dozen on t 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 
Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Model E, Sanitaire....... #8 doz $25.00 
Model A, Sterling........ # doz. $25.00 
Model B, Sterling, 7 Ss thintadiinty 


doz. $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, Sapaneel éaupe 
Model C, 


doz. $21.00 
doz. $21.50 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 
New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet _: « 90450 


American Cut Tacks. - 90450 
Swedes Cut Tacks....... . 90650% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 
90450410 
Gimp Tacks. ...+++++-W&i0E10 
T06 TEOckes. oo 00 ccers 90650610 
Trimmers’ Tacks. ....... 90850 


Looking Glass Tacks........65 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 


- 90650610% 
Hungarian Nails.. 
Finishing Nails....... " 36610% 
Trenk and Clout Nails. , .80¢102 
NOTE, — The are for 


above prices 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% is given 
an Medium Weights, and an extra 0254 
ds given on 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
9046 or 7 tens 

Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mf sede 

RE sachessicesetenbeenouseaeel ‘ 

See also Nails. Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— Each. 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... Bot $3.40 
Emerald, R. M. Co.......... I Bes 
—— City, R. M. Co...... ria 

meen City, R. M. Co...... 60-gal. 4 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin . .59@Q— 
Patent =e. bw hwe wel 25Q3045 %, 
GeO éensctrs Werti?, 3. 
Chesterman’s ......... . 25@2545 


THE IRON 


Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 40&10@50% 
Kddy Patent Leather.......... (a ~ 
AGG BbOl..v.ccocessse donee’ 40@40&10° 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 %, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
B&5@25&10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 
@35d5 7, 
BOG .siscsccccccccgqecccscocs 35@3H&5 7% 
Lufkin’s: 
BOE: GRAD. oo cvcvcccecscctcell 40& 10@50 7 
ID nconsetmesvoesstenvanel W@IW&5 7 
ot Bend, Leather...  Babarbean’ 
pes cegnecessecceseoebead 40@40&5 7%, 
Steal™ bib iaandeeeivhnnadedtanssees 33%4@35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger.. 
per 100 lbs. $2. 75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 
Tie. GOGC oo icc ox 804k 10G@80£ 1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Stee!l Wire— 
Single LOOP. «20 .cscesses 8042% 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc....70 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............... B&10% 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 


L. & I. J, White.............- 20@20&5% 
Hay— 

Myéee’ Thay TOGis. .pecccccccccsccssed 50% 

Stowell’s Hay Carriers.............- 50% 

Stowell’s Hay Forks...............+- 507, 

Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............++. 50% 

j Miniature— 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.........+. 3% 
aw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 

Simonds’ Improved...........-.+++++ 33% % 

Simonds’ Crescent.......-.secssescooes 25% 
Ship— 

a AE EB FRR ccikocacusdaccsveincee 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G@$1.25; gro..... $11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
ame— 

Imitation Oneida...... T5IQGTIES% 

DOURGUED. a veccediccccecccccceess 404545 

Hawley & Norton..........-.sesese05-: 65% 

VRID cdddebonsececodccncuncoesaden 70&10%, 

Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8149 ¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; @ doz, $13.25 


No, 3, Rat, #@ doz. $6.50; case of 50 
$5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, # doz. “e: case of 72 
0. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.06: vcate of 8 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, @ doz. $3.00; case of 150 
$2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood's E I 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 307% 
Disston Plastering... ........-.se.sees> 9 
4 ** Standard Brand ” and Gar- | 
en 
Kohler’ s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 


gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden owels.. 


# gro. $6. 

Rose Brick and Plastering........ 2&5 7% 

Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25° 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.: 


New York Pattern.............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern.............+... 60&10% 
Handy Trucks.............. doz. gie.ob 
GrOCETY «1+ .0+-es-ereneeees doz. $15.00 






McKinney Trucks. - 
Model Stove Tru # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 


Galvanized, per gos. $4. fit abo 25 — 
Galvanized Wash 


"4 

Per doz., ness 0 630 120 6.60 P20 8.10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 

Flar Twine: BC. B. 


No. 9,%4 and \&%-ld. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, % and \-lb. Balls . 1s@20¢ 
No. 18, % and \-Ib. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 24, % and \-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and %4-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 

Chalk Line, Cotton %-lb. 
DGD ni ccerere 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, "72 and 15 
to doz. . 18 
Cotton Wrapping, 6 Balis io 1b. 
acording to quality. . - 1F@n0¢ 


American 2-Ply mesa % and 
%-Ib. Balls. -13@14¢ 
American 3-Piy ‘Hemp, 1-lb. 
a See eee Pee 8@14¢ 


1 
India 2-Ply Hemp, % and \-Ib. 
Balls (Spring Twime)..... 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. Balls.. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. 


apee 
2, 3, § and 5&-Ply Jute, 1b. 
Balls een gpecnas eds 0¢ 
Mason Line, “Linen, \%-lb. Bla. e 
ve. a Mattress, % and 7 
| RENAL eer ph 


Wool, $ to 6 ply.. ‘TR 66! & Oe 


Vise 


Solid Bow 


AGE 


Simpson’s Adjustable 


Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 


Emmert 


Pattern Makers’ 
50 


Universal ; 


Machinist and Tool 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 


Hdw. Co 
No. 1, $15.00; No. 


Makers’ No. 


$12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No. 6A, 


$i0'00. No. 10A, $22.50. 
Presto Quick Acting peabeane BEES, 
ast 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. 1ba10% 
Hollands 
Machinists’ prcccccessocsosoesd eee 
MIND dnbsedscncduaekvessaed @70% 
Lewis Tool Co,: — 
PENNEY SOM sc dvivevecndseqcseied 30% 
RED - Snckacndsénesbanceensepedabal 50% 


Solid Jaw.... 


Massey 
+ Clinch 


Parker's: 


Victor 


Regulars 
Vulcan's 


Combi 
Prentiss 
Sargent’ 


Snedikers X. L. 
- hens’ 


Vise C 
OF ~ ccteee 


ORO ee ewe eee eeee tee eeeeeeee 


nation. Pipe 


Williamson Mfg Co, 


Saw Filers— 









Double Swivel.. 


4085 % 


Dette s LD 3 Clamp and Guide, 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 





DE. siisssepecdeudasenteieiebesl he 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
OE Bacncnencenscctgnvnsecnssnencke 45450 %, 
Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
EAGBURIRE . BED vecspeconceccvccccoss 15% 
TEED cansnconnnnnumssodeboubaovoses 15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s os Action, 6 
1n., 00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
Misceilaneous— 
——— & Keeler Combination gis. 
Holiend’ s Combination Pipe. .60@0&5 7 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe eeceeces 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
e., Winn ds barousssepececesseesseeaee 60% 








No, 870.. 
Williameon Mfg. Co. Double Swivel” 
Combination Pipe................ 10&5% 
per M. 
i, ss 00's ee ESO ¢ 
Mp Eig PONG Bos cin ser W¢ ° 
OS Oar ee 80¢ | is 
8, I Re 80¢ | ™ 
Eo Mey £2 0D v0 39 tN Beeoe $1.00| & 
By Bop ©: ORS Biases cian 1.25 | Q 
P, E., Sis tao ie aig 6 ta nosh iat 1.50 
sles Crs eh a6 eae be om 1.50 } 
Ely’s B. £.,11and ar $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


ee Re eer 55 
OED b's 2 kG hia 6 on de. ceell 60 
Plain or Unground........ 65 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
lbs. $2.75 


White ‘Enameled Ware: 


Maslin Mettles. . oo 0secce 70% 
Covered Wares 

Tinned and Turned........ p 1) 

STORE us tahoe 0.00008 «+ 00 


See also Pots, Glue. 


En 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware. 
Iron Clad Ware..... 


ameled— 






Lava, Enameled.... 
Never Break Enameled............... In 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Inch. ..... 6 7 9 
Hach ..... ¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Avery 
Avery 
fotelan g4eg0000+sesenens 


Biases 0? 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Never Break Kettles 


Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. eas’ 
teel 


Solid 8 Es sideescpenaccenent 60° 
Warmers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone. ...40@40&10% 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Bd 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3: % 


Red Star, 


FOP e ee eeee weeeees 


family size, 


protector , 
Double Zine “Surface : 
sg * see tty size, . ag 

90 


Nijad 


perforat ed 


—— 


AHH e RRO ee eee eee tenons 


family size, open back 


COO RR Hee eee eee e eee eeee 


Saginaw Globe, protector, 
e, ventilated back 
Brass Surface: 


King, 


SOR eee H eR eee eee eee teen eeeeee 


Single Surface, open 
$3.25 


TSR ROO meee eee en eeeeeeeeeeee 


Glass King. Single Surface, open 
MEE, skcabancouduecbcebsececccotende $3.25 


Enamel 


Surface 


Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 


lated 


i bdane ban) sagans (osasbava $3.25 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 
80k 10@S8ek 106 10 % 


Solid . 


ree 


12¢ 


9@90E5% 
1% Inch. 
18¢ per bow 


February 8, 1906 


Ir ren or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 yy %& 
Washers . $5.70 4.80 3.50 3.30 wh 
The above prices are based on 


5.70¢ off list. 
In lots less than one ote Se 6 
%4¢ per lb.; 5-lb. boxes d 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
% inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 


Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 


Over 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4...... 40&10% 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; 
ee coccccccccnccccccccccososeeenes 50d 10° 
Wedges— 
a, 1b . 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
SONS Beetle, Oca nstcseocncneccagasd % 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60K 107, 


ash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Kastern District. . .$27.50@$28 
Southern Territory. $20. 00@ $23. ro 
Western and Central 


Districts ........ $23.00@ $25.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 


$2.50; Lh-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


SUF Bas cidceceewsses tke 80% 
ae Tle we Waien we gue bad 804247 
OO Ms svc scureenaet BET, 
8 arr ae 804€212%, 
Galvanized 
CPG Pcviscacessctebeees T5kS % 
10 to 14 eeooeceeeeeeeeeee T5k7 yy, 
SP MEG ik aaa'n see Ty 1062147 
Bee WE, oo 00 4s snes cre 5% 
MNES. 3 ca ula w wis Kase 72144 
Coppered: 
i a ne 66642. ce mee ee T5h5 % 
oP OO: Bbi2e cowee 6-Ch eb TIETIAY, 
Be OO Ha ew ewvewss T2ok 104214 % 
ae Geis ecccisnwexeute T5k 1045 %, 
Ee FE NEF 75% 
Tinned 
@ 40: Shes vce ta euns T5ENEZY 
56 06 Miae sd 2 ou ot ewyps cc TELAT AY, 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . - 10k 10d 10@70£ 106 10 10 %, 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
6065 @60E 1045 4 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96...... 15%, 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96......25% 
Cast Steck Wire....ccceds - 50% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines, 
Wire_Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, '03. . .90£25@90430 % 


Brass Cup Hooks and Brass 
Screw Hooks. -B5L10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
80L5@80E 10%, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.10 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 8 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos. § and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%¢ 
we. 6 MOOR, 00. Tecicevcds 3sie¢ 
BO. & MGR, 86. Fb .as cose 4 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See 7'rade Report 
WwW renches— 


Agricultural 154 1045@80 


Alligator or Crocodile. Sines 
Bazter Pattern 8S Wrenches. . 
0é5@ 704 10% 


Drop Forged 8. 
Ain tee Pattern.. 
Bull D 

Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable B....c.ccccccccccccecccend 
Adjustable 8 
Bemis Pi 


TORO ee eee wena eeeeeeeeee 







Pa 
Combination Black. 
Combination Bright 
Merrick ,Pattern.. 
Genuine nite Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5/7 











Coes’ 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. -40& 108585 %2 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer “— sonnet 
Coes’ *‘ Mechanics’ ’’, - M0& 108 1085805 % 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40410; 
DMD. sepiatathbes Bins cagheesnce cena 50&10 
Elgin Wrenches, @ doz............ $6.2 
Elgin Rethreading samen, : one 
die, Gienséacnasuiens 5 
Elgin tra Dies, doz.. 00 
= Extra Jaws, doa. anne 15 
n onkey renc aws, 
ae eee i Ty 
Gem Pocket mbecacercs ceccscaccecpesdioe 30% 
Hercules tigkisige 70% 
achin: 
Moabe Pb chhakns umechswanedieets 50&5% 
Less than case lots.................- 50° 
Solid Handles, 1 Po % & W.. -50&10@60 
GER, acctttaiedecitincreds+oeeeutuns 5% 
ulcan Chae uit J uhi anoevenienall 50% 
ruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, ® gross, $7.50; ® doz........ 50.80 
Wringers— 


Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wrin 
each, $8.00; # doz..,.....sseeeees 
Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 
17, ’92 - -90@904£10% 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Tole, 
SEE ncugstninateseorcsused! aan 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox waitin 
Wot, aeoen' veaee s } re 
ne 


aa 


Sheet.....per 100 Ibs., $8.25@8.50 


For the Table of “ Current Metal, Prices ” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








